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Stephen Douglass and Bibi Osterwald 
in “The Golden Apple” 
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Opportunity of a Lifetime for Thoug 
ALL SIX 


VOLUMES & 


The Second World War 
by Winston Churchill 





Given to you 


1F YOU JOIN THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 
NOW AND AGREE TO BUY SIX BOOKS — OF YOUR 
CHOICE — DURING THE NEXT TWELVE MONTHS 


RETAIL PRICE IF BOUGHT SEPARATELY 536 


pes an obvious reason this can fairly be de- 
scribed as an “opportunity of a lifetime” for 
men and women of this generation: never again 
can the writing of such a work by such a person- 
age recur, and to obtain it without cost is cer- 
tainly something extraordinary. The set is offered 
in this Trial Membership to demonstrate three 
things about the Book-of-the-Month Club, im- 
portant to every book-reading family. 


W FIRST: that as a member of the Club you are 
kept from missing the important books you want 
to read. For example, all six of these Churchill 
books were regular Club Selections. 


te SECOND: that you get such books from the 
Club at a considerable saving. For example, the 
regular retail price for each of these Churchill 
volumes is $6.00; the price to Club members is 
only $4.00, Last year, on the average, the price 
paid by Club members for Selections was 27% 
less than the retail price. 


We THIRD: that, on top of this, you share in ap 
proximately $1,000,000 worth of books 
month, distributed to members 
Dividends 
considered 
by 


each 
Book 
These six Churchill volumes may be 
“advanced” Book-Dividends, earned 
the six 


free as 


the purchase of 
to buy later. 


books you engage 

Because of the unusual nature of this offer, the 
remaining copies of the present edition may 
shortly be exhausted. We urge you to act at once 
if you are interested, If more are 
available by the time we receive your order, you 
will be notified and may then cancel if you wish 


CONDITIONS OF THIS OFFER 


¥%e YOU AGREE TO BUY AS FEW AS SIX BOOKS 
within your first year of membership from 
among the Club Selections and Special Mem- 
bers’ Editions. During the year at least 100 good 
books will be made available to you, from which 
you may choose. You receive a careful advance 
description of each selection and if you think it 
is a book you would nor enjoy, you send back a 
form (always provided) specifying some other 
book. Or you may say: “Send me nothing.’ 


%e YOU WILL RECEIVE ALL SIX VOLUMES OF THE 
SECOND WORLD WAR AT ONCE. They will be 
sent with the first book you order from the Club 
For a list of good books from which you can choose 
your first selection, please see coupon. 


no copies 


Soren 


N a Sry: 
: “ads 


= A 


we AFTER BUYING SIX BOOKS~—and as long as 
you remain a member—you will receive a Book- 
Dividend with every second book you buy-—a 
beautiful or useful library volume. This member 
profit-sharing is similar to what happens in any 
consumer co-operative. A fixed percentage of 
what each member pays is invested in enormous 
editions of other books, each of which is a 
Book-Dividend sent free to members. 


% YOU MAY CANCEL YOUR 
MEMBERSHIP any time after buy- 
ing six books. Membership in the 
Club is for no fixed period, con- 
tinuing until of cancella- 
tion 1s received from the member. 


notice 


NOTE TO PRESENT MEMBERS 
would like obtain 
volumes under the Club's regular 
Book-DivipEND system, write for 
information as to how this can be 
arranged. 


If you 


to these six 











AS MY FIRST PURCHASE PLEASE SEND ME 
MARY ANNE by Daphne du Maurier $3. 5( A STILLNESS AT APPOMATTOX 
A TIME TO LOVE AND A TIME TO DIE by 
by Erich Maria Remarque $3.95 Price (to 

THE REASON WHY by Cecil Woodham-Smith THE HIGH AND THE MIGHTY 
Price (to members only) $3.75 by Ernest K 

THE MIND ALIVE OO THE CONQUEST OF EVEREST 
by Harry & Bonaro Overstreet $3.75 by Sir 
BHOWANI JUNCTION by John Masters $3.75 members 
COTHE SPIRIT OF ST. LOUIS 


by Charles A. Lindbergh 
Price (to members on /y) $3.95 


*rice (to 
SAYONARA 
SEVEN YEARS IN TIBET 


Price (to 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc., 345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a member of the Book-of-the-Month Club * I am to receive 
Worio War by Winston Churchill, in six volumes, immediately 
indicated above I agree to purchase at least six monthly Selections—or 
during the first year I am a member After my sixth purchase 
among the Club Selections and Special Members’ Editions 
then being distributed 
from the Club. After my first year as a member 
period to maintain membership 
publisher's price 





free 


Special Members 
with every second book I buy 


and frequently less. (A smal) charge is added i 


Name 


Addr 


oN 
State 
Hook prices are 
without any 


silghtly higher in 
extra charge for duty 


Canada, but the (1 ( anadian 


Clut 


members 





*Trade-Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. and in Canada 


members only 


Bruce Catton 


$3.95 


Gann $3.50 


John Hunt 
only $4.95 


by James A Michener $3.50 


by Heinrich Harrer 
members only) $3.95 


A778 


Tue Seconp 
with the purchase of my first selection 


Editions 


from 


I am to reoeive the current Book-Dividend* 
I have the right to cancel my memership any time after buying six selections 


I need buy only four such books in any twelve- 
The price to be charged for each book will never be more than the 
cover postage and mailing expenses ) 


month 


Canada), Ltd 


BEGIN YOUR MEMBERSHIP WITH ANY OF THESE GOOD BOOKS | 








Simply plug into a 110-volt outlet. Horizontal 
masking control angles 45 degrees in either 
direction. Fast operating. 6-slide color boom- 
erang. Two-element variable focal length ob- 
jective lens system. Silvered glass reflector. 


THE STRONG ELECTRIC CORPORATION. 


STREET 
CITY & STATE 


THEATRE ARTS, AUGUST, 1954 


94 City Park Avenue 
Please send free literature and prices on the Strong 


ae 


Mounted on casters. The Trouper has an 
adjustable, self-regulating transformer in the 
base, burns quietly for 80 minutes without 
retrimming, projecting a flickerless spot— 
sharp edged from head to flood. 


Toledo 2, Ohio 


) Trouper; ( ) Trouperette. 





ON PAINTING, MUSIC, THEATRE, POETRY, 
ARCHITECTURE, DANCE, SCULPTURE 


Beautiful Book: 
at Substantial Savings 


Tue Seven Arts Book Society is an 
organization devoted to selecting the 
most beautiful and authoritative books he 
in the arts at substantial savings for its Ld 
members. The volumes pictured and ¥ 
listed on this page, at the Special Mem- 

bership prices, are just a small sampling of the 

many and varied titles made available each year. 

And a member need take only four books — books 

of his own choice — during the course of a year. i 


LIST PRICE 
$20.06 


TLE. tor jotntng 


The Seven Arts 
Book Society 


NOTEBOOKS OF LEONARDO DA 
VINCI. 1248 pp., 8 pp. of ill. $42”x 8%". 
Encyclopedic in scope, these reflections 
reveal the tremendous stature of Leonardo 
and his significance for contemporary 
thought. Definitive Edition, formerly 
in 2 volumes at $15.00. 

Members’ price $5.00 


THE VOICES OF SILENCE, Man and 
His Art. 663 pp. of text, 456 ill., 15 in 
full-color, 8%" x7". 


The two-volume Lire IN AMEnica by 
Marshall B. Davidson was published in 


Magnificently printed and bound in a for- 
mat designed by Milraux himself, this is 
one of the greatest and most challenging 
books of our century. List price $25.00 

Members’ price $15.00 


SPACE, TIME AND ARCHITECTURE, 
The Growth of a New Tradition. 780 
pp., more than 450 ill., 744" x 10". 
The classic of modern architectural liter- 
ature—a critical and historical study of 
the antecedents of contemporary archi- 
tecture. List price $12.50 
Members’ price $ 9.50 


THE ART AND TECHNIQUE OF 

COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY. 225 pp., 195 

full-color plates, 10” x 12”. 

17 of the world’s greatest camera artists: 

their finest color plates and notes on their 

respective techniques. List price $10.00 
Members’ price $ 6.95 


MICHELANGELO, Paintings, Sculptures, 

Architecture. 228 pp., 300 plates, 9’ x 12” 

This Phaidon book is the only complete 
edition of Michelangelo's work. 

List price $8.50 

Members’ price $6.95 


AFRICAN FOLKTALES AND SCULP- 
TURE, 355 pp., 165 plates, 944” x 124". 
Published for the Bollingen Foundation, 
this is a magnificent study of African cul- 
ture in folktale and art. List price $8.50 

Members’ price $7.00 


POETS OF THE ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE. 5 vols., more than 3200 pp. 
The whole range of both British and 
American poetry from Middle English to 
Modern times. List price $12.50 
Members’ price $ 8.00 


MUSIC AS AN ART. 344 pp. 

A vivid and lucid contribution to musical 

understanding for layman and musician 

alike. List price $6.50 
Members’ price $5.00 


association with the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art. Winner of the Carey-Thomas 
Award for Creative Publishing, it was 
more than 6 years in writing and produc- 
tion. Its 250,000 words, its comprehensive 
gallery of 1200 American woodcuts, paint- 
ings, lithographs, etchings and drawings 
form the greatest word and picture record 
of American life ever published. The set 
sells for $20.00, yet you can receive it 
FREE as a gift for joining The Seven Arts 
Book Society. 


Your name and address in the coupon below will enroll you as a member 


The Seven Arts Book Society 


c/o Theatre Arts, 130 W. 56 St. 
N. Y. 19, N. ¥. 


Please enroll me as a member. I will 
accept a minimum of 4 books a year, 
which I may choose from the Society's 


Please send me the 2-volume Lire IN 
AMERICA (list price $20.00) free, and 
the first selection(s) checked below at 
the Special Membership Prices indi- 
cated (plus 24¢ postage and handling). 


illustrated brochure sent to me each List Members’ 
month. I may cancel my membership CO Space, Time and Price Price 


at any time after taking 4 books. 


Name. 


(Please print) 


Address 


———EEE 


Zone 


TA 5446 


Architecture $12.50 $9.50 
() Art and Tech- 
nique of Color 
Photography 10.00 6.95 
[) Michelangelo 8.50 6.95 
|) African Folktales 
and Sculpture 8.50 7.00 
) Poets of the 
English Language 12.50 8.00 
) Music as an Art 6.50 5.00 
} The Voices of 
Silence 25.00 15.00 
[}] Notebooks of 
Leonardo Da Vinci 5.00 
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12 issues 


Printed in 
of address. 


THEATRE ARTS 


Aucust, 1954 Vol. XXXVIII, No. 8 


he International 


PUBLISHER 


You can easily imagine my interest in 
your article in THEATRE ARTS [June], 
when I tell you that Back to Methuselah 
was done last winter in precisely the 
manner you suggest, even to the cutting. 
In December, 1953, at the School of 
General Education of New York Univer- 
sity, a platform reading of the play was 
given by a group consisting of Valerie 
Bettis, Bramwell Fletcher, Arnold Moss 
and myself, with Ellis St. Joseph as nar- 
rator. He was doing a lecture course on 
Shaw at the university at that time. The 
reading was very successful with the 
audience. . . . Wouldn’t it be delightful 
if your article reactivated . . . interest? 

BLANCHE YURKA 
New York, N. Y. 


gin or for the c 


MacARTHUR, 


ATIONAL THEATRE ARTS COUNCIL 


The Cover 


Stephen Douglass and Bibi Osterwald in The Golden Apple, 


JOHN D. 


winner of the New York Drama Critics Circle and Donaldson 


Y. 


awards as the best musical of the 1953-54 season, and winner of 


N 
Pan-American and 


must be paid for in advance. Allow five weeks for subscriptions to be 


the Page One Newspaper Guild award for theatre. Photograph 
by Roderick MacArthur. 


. New York 19 


24 issues $11.00 


The Play 


56th St 


34 Foreword ... and Afterword by Tennessee Williams 


130 W. 


36 Camino Real by Tennessee Williams 


12 issues $6.00 


Would you be good enough to let me 
know the name of the author of “Boy 
Wonder,” the lively and interesting arti- 
cle in your June issue? I am surprised 
that you relegated to anonymity a writer 


ts reserved. Copyright 1954 by 


h 
F Canada, 
ubscriptions 


unsolicited manuscript 


Editorial 


17 By John MacArthur, Editor and Publisher 


THEATRE ARTS COUNCIL, 


» 1954. All ri 
00. 24 issues $9.0¢ 


who obviously knows his theatrical his- 
tory. Please accept the appreciation of Features 


one theatre worker for a magazine which 


5 


Our Lost Playwrights by John Gassner 


,ATIONAL 
8, August 


does much to keep alive and, I trust, 
expand national interest in the Fabulous 
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Broadway's “Best Musical” is Opera’s Best Bet by F. M. Pugell 
When I Was an Actor by Maurice Zolotow 


b 


Invalid. 


it. 


XXXVII 


ARTHUR ANDERSON 

New York, N. Y. 
Our sincere apologies to Robert Down. 
ing, the author of “Boy Wonder,” whose 


Reviving Attic Drama by Alexis Minotis 


Maude Adams’ Blueprint for a Campus Drama Workshop 
by Louise Dudley 


Saint Charles, 


1879. Vol 


and Possessions, 


name was inadvertently dropped when 
his article was published.—ED. 


The Phoenix Produces a “Sea Gull” 


8. 


Regarding John Chapman’s piece an- Open-Air Theatres 


:U. 
rs cannot assume responsibility for 


swering my piece on critics [July] and Mr. Daly by Palma Wayne 


replying to his offer for me to do a 
criticism of “any play I choose”: At the Straw Hat Showcase 
moment I am not unemployed, and at- 


tractive as John’s offer looks, I am not 


It Pays to Publicize 


at 1421 East Main Street, 
under the act of March 3, 
if any. The edito 


too sure I would like to be a drama 
critic . . . even for a day. I think to 


n., 


y order or draft on a bank in the U. S. paya 


perform the function of what I call a Departments 


judicial critic is terribly difficult; I be- 
lieve it is even more difficult to practice 


3 Letters 
4 Calendar 
Books 


t Charies, I 


Amer 


the arduous technique of the criticism 
of personal expression. However . . . I 
am willing to attempt to re uce the 

ae gene Offstage 
technique of personal criticism—but for 


more than a single play. May I suggest Theatre U.S.A. by Alice Griffin 
that if during the 1954-55 season, Mr. 


Chapman grows weary of his chores. . . 


by mone: 
ess send old address with new, including postal number, 


I will be willing to fill his space for one 


with STAGE MAGAZINE is published month) 


lass matter at the post office in Sa 


yright reserved under the Pan 


nem 


or two weeks (at his usual salary, of PuBLICATION OrFice: 1421 E. Main St., Saint Charles, Ill 
course). Or, if he wishes to trade places 


with me for, say, a month, and fulfill 
one of my magazine assignments while I EpiToriat AND ADVERTISING OrFices: 130 W. 56th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
occupy his seat on the aisle for the same 
period, I am willing if not eager or able. 

MAURICE ZOLOTOW CircuLaTion Orrice: 208 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, Ill 


New York, N. Y. 


For change of ad 
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“A Selld Gold Click"—waiter Winchell 


“Ht is a very funny show" — 
Gibbs, The New Yorker 
MAX GORDON » events 


JOSEPHINE HULL 
The SOLID ‘GOLD: CADILLAC 


by HOWARD TECHMANN ond GEORGE $ KAUFMAN 


LORING SMITH 


stoped by GEORGE S KAUFMAN 


SEATS NOW FOR ALL PERFS. Thru Sept. 25 


Mon. thru Thurs. Eves.: $4.40 to 1.65. Fri 
and Sat. Eves.: $5.50 to 1.65. Wed. Mat 
$3.30 fo 1.10. Sat. Mat.: $3.85 to 1.10. Tex inci 


air- 45th St. 

cond. MUSIC BOX West of B'way 

Cl 6-4636. Eves. 8:40. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:40 
MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED 


PULITZER PRIZE PLAY * CRITICS’ CIRCLE AWARD 


MAURICE EVANS 
1 essocietion with GEORGE SCHAEFER presents 


DAVID JOHN 
WAYNE FORSYTHE 


A New Comedy by 
JOHN PATRICK 
(Adapted trom the Novel by Vern Sne:der! 


with 
PAUL LARRY WILLIAM 


ford * GATES * WANSEN 


ond 
MARIKO NIKI 
Production Directed by ROBERT LEWIS 


Evgs. 8:40—Mon. thru Thurs.: $4.60-1.73. Fri. & Sat. Evg:: 
$6.22-1.73. Mats Wed. & Sat. 2:40—$4.03-1.73.(Tax inci.) 
Air-Con. MARTIN BECK THEA.. 45th St. W. or 6th Ave. 


“Restores our theatre to an art again” 
ATKINSON, N. Y. Times 


JOAN 
FONTAINE 


by ROBERT ANDERSON 
with LEIF ERICKSON—ANTHONY PERKINS 
Directed by ELIA KAZAN 
(Produced with Mary K. Frank) 


Air-Cond. BARRYMORE Theatre, West 47th St. 
Evgs. 6:35. Matinees WED. ond SAT. 2:30 


Ce ee ee ee ee ee eo ee 
“A LAFF RIOT.” Walter Winchell 
“HILARIOUS.” Watts, Jr., Post 
“FRESH and FUNNY.” 

i Atkinson, Times 


DONALD JACKIE 


¥ COOK ° COOPER | 
KING OF HEARTS © 


\.. GLORIS LEACHMAN a 
Cond. "REX THOMPSON 


LYCEUM THEA. w. 45th St. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 
—sessee See se Ee SER eee. 
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Calendar of Theatre Arts 


Current Broadway 
Plays and Musicals 


Anniversary Waltz -Broadhurst, W. 44th. A do- 
mestic comedy by Jerome Chodorov and P . ¢ 
Fields about a revelation that upsets tamily 
relations on a fifteenth wedding anniversary ; 
with Kitty Carlisle and Macdonald Carey 

By the Beautiful Sea—Majestic, W. 44th. Shirley 
Booth stars in this musical comedy set in Coney 
Island at the beginning of the century. Book by 
Herbert and Dorothy Fields, music by Arthur 
Schwartz 

Can-Can—Schubert, W. 44th. Cole Porter-Abe 
Burrows musical about Paris in the 90's, with 
Lilo and Gwen Verdon 

Comedy in Music-—-Golden, W. 45th. Pianist- 
comedian Victor Borge in a one-man show of 
songs and sketches 

John Murray Anderson’s Almanac—Imperial, W 
45th. A fast-moving revue with British zany 
Hermione Gingold, abetted by comedian Billy 
DeWolfe 

— of Hearts—Lyceum, W. 45th. A satiric com- 

y by Jean Kerr and Eleanor Brooke about an 
pon entric cartoonist and his adopted son; with 
Donald Cook, Jackie Cooper and Cloris Leach- 
man 

Kismet —Ziegfeld, 6th Ave. and 55th. An opulent 
musical version of the Knoblock play with 
music from Borodin; with Alfred Drake and 
Doretta Morrow 

Oh, Men! Oh, Women!—Henry Miller, W. 43rd 
Edward Chodorey’s camedy about a_ psycho- 
analyst who learns of his fiancée’s past from an 
unsuspecting patient; with Franchot Tone and 
Betsy von Kamm a 

Sabrina Fair—-Royale, W. 45th. Samuel Taylor's 
comedy about a chaffeur’s daughter with three 
socially prominent suitors; with Leora Dana 
and Tod Andrews 

Tea and Sympathy Barrymore, W. 47th. Robert 
Anderson’s perceptive drama about a sensitive 
student accused of homosexuality in a New 
England boys’ school; with Joan Fontaine, Leif 
Erickson, Anthony Perkins. 

The Caine Mutiny Court Martial—-Plymouth, 
45th. Lloyd Nolan, _ Hodiak and —. 
Sullivan in Herman ouk’s dramatization of 
the trial incident in his novel The Caine Mutiny. 

The Fifth Season—Cort, W. 48th. Farce about 
= woes of the garment industry; reopens 


The "Es ciden Apple—Alvin, W. 52nd. A sophisti- 

cated musica alerestment of Homer in terms of 
Latouche and Jerome 
ye Ballard, Stephen Douglass. 


Americana. By John 
a 


Moross; with 


PAUL GREGORY present 
LLOYD JOHN PLULal 


} NOLAN HODIAK SULLIVAN 


IN HERMAN WOUK'S 


rw CAINE MUTINY vies 


ed y CHARLES LAUGHTON 
PLYMOUTH Theo. 45 St. W. of By. Cl 6.9156 
Evenings 83 Mats Wed & Sot 23 


PY) mae) tibet) ba 


“A SMASH HIT!” 


—Coleman, Mirror 


“SOCKO SUCCESS!” 


—McClain, Journal Amer. 


“DANCING SPECTACULAR!” 


—Atkinson, Times 


The Pajama Game—St. James, W. 44th. A light- 
hearted musical comedy treatment of Richard 
Bissell’s novel 7'/, Cents, about labor and man- 
agement problems in a pajama facto with 
Eddie Foy, John Raitt and Janis Paige 

The Seven Ver ‘Itch Fulton, W. 46th. Comedy 
by George Axelrod about a husband who de- 
velops an extramarital itch after seven happy 
pas of married life ; with Tom Ewell and Sally 

orrest 

The Solid Gold Cadillac—Music Box, W. 45th 
George S. Kaufman-Howard Teic hmann satiric 
comedy about a lady stockholder who becomes 
the company owner. 

The Teahouse of the August Moon—Martin Beck, 
W. 45th — Patrick's droll comedy based on 
the Vern Sneider novel, about an army captain 
and the natives of Okinawa; with David Wayne, 
John Forsythe and Paul Ford 


Shows on Tour 


The King and ]—Portland, Auditorium, Aug. 10- 
14; Seattle, Orpheum, Aug. 16-22. Popular Rod- 
gers and Hammerstein musical, starring Yul 

rynner 

The Seven Year Itch San Francisco, Gary 
theatre, opens Aug. 2 for indefinite run 
George Axelrod’s Broadway comedy with Eddie 
Bracken 

Time Out for Ginger —Chicago, Harris. Through 
August. Melvyn Douglas in Ronald Alexander’s 
situation comedy 


Off-Broadway 
New York 


Bown Adams Studio 306 W. 8ist St. Premiéres 
of two allegories in blank verse, Saga and Come 
on Around by Bown Adams, Aug. 12-13, 26-27 

Green Room Studio —145 Bleecker St. La Pari- 
sienne by Henri Becque, through Aug. 15 

Greenwich Mews Theatre--141 W. 13th St. Shaw's 
Major Barbara. August 

Originals Only—100 7th Ave. The Chair by Tom 
Hill and Don Stuart, through August 

Theatre DeLys—-121 Christopher St. Salvation on 
a String, three one-act sly by Paul Green; 
directed by C. W. Christenberry, Jr. August 

Theodore—Carnegie Recital Hall, 154 W. 57th St 
The “‘sinister and disconcerting’’ one-man show 
Saturdays at midnight 


Playwriting Contests 


Arts of the Theatre Foundation Playwriting Cow- 
test. Terms: original, full-length plays; must 
have proof of copyright Awards: two prizes of 
$2, 00d each paid in twelve monthly installments 
Deadline: Sept. 30, 1954. For further details 
write to: Arts of the Theatre Foundation, 521 
W. 43rd St., New York, N. Y., Att: Mr. E. F 
Kook, President 

Community Children’s Theatre of Vancouver Play 
Competition. Terms: plays for children 6 to 12 
to be acted by adults. Award: $200 and a pro- 
duction. Deadline Sept. 30, 1954. For further 
details, write to: Mrs. Galt Martin, Secy., 
Community Children’s Theatre, 1764 Allison 

d,. Vancouver 8, B. C., Canada. 


“GAYER THAN A DAYDREAM.” 


Walter Winchell 

“ORIGINAL and FUNNY. if 

—Atkinson, N.Y. Times 
COURTHET BURR one ELLIOT! mUGEaT 


ererent 


year itch... if 
S 


TOM_EWELL .. 
SALLY FORREST 
ror Ra 


theseven (‘9 


Please enclose stamped, self-addressed envelo 
Air-Cond. FULTON Theatre, £10 W. 6th St 
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Norton Gallery Players 4th Annual Playwrights’ 
Competition. Terms: full-length, unpublished, 
unperformed plays. Award: $200. Deadline 
Sept 15, 1954. For further details, write to: 
Playwrights Competition Committee, Norton 
Gallery Players, Players Alley, Norton Gallery 
of Art, West Palm Beach, Fla. 


Other U. S. Productions 


(Schedules for October must be received by 
the 12th of August) 


California 


Hollywood Players’ Ring Children’s Theatre. 
Cinderella, a musical comedy for children. Sat- 

: urdays and Sundays in August. 

San Francisco— Playhouse Repertory Company. A 


Phoenix Too Frequent. Fridays and Saturdays 
in August. 


Colorado 


Greeley— Little Theatre of the Rockies. High Tor, 
Aug. 5-6 


Delaware 


Longwood Gardens 
doon, Aug. 5-6 


Ilinois 


Elmhurst--Community Theatre. Miranda by Peter 
Blackmore, Aug 54 

Moline—Quad-City Music Guild. A Connecticut 
Yankee, Aug. 5-8 

New Salem—Abe Lincoln in Illinois presented in 
a state park, Aug. 19-22, 27-29. 


The Brandywiners. Briga- 


Michigan 


Ann Arbor— University of Michigan. Mozart's The 
Marriage of Figaro, Aug. 6-10 


New York 


White Plains Little Theatre, County Center 
Davey Crockett by Frank Murdoch, Aug. 5-7; 
The Importance of Being Earnest, Aug. 12-14 


Oregon 


Ashland—Shakespearean Festival. Hamlet, The 
Merry Wives of Windsor, Henry VI, Part 2, 
The Winter’s Tale, in repertory through Au- 
gust 

Portland — Civic 


Theatre. Paint Your Wagon. 
Opens Aug. 11 


Pennsylvania 
Indiana—State Teachers College. Blithe Spirit, 
Aug. 4-7 


Wisconsin 


La Crosse State College of La Crosse. Biography, 
Aug 26-28 


Conferences 


American Educational Theatre Association Con- 
vention and Children’s Theatre Conference, 
East Lansing, Mich., August. Host: Michigan 
State College 





HERBERT BERGHOF 


EVENING ACTING 
CLASSES 


Faculty 


ALICE HERMES 
MARIAN RICH 
TA HAGEN 
| WALLACH 
YSEPHINE VAN FLEET 
ANTHONY MANNINO 
For Interviews Write or Phone CH 2-9454 
725 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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London 


A Day By the Sea—Haymarket. N. C. Hunter's 
new play starring three British knights, John 
Gielgud, Ralph Richardson, Lewis Casson with 
Dame Sybil Thorndike. 

A Question of Fact—Piccadilly. Pamela Brown, 
Paul Scofield and Gladys Cooper star in Wyn- 
yard Browne’s new play which deals with a 
schoolmaster and his wife 

After the Ball—Globe. Noel Coward musical based 
on Oscar Wilde’s Lady Windermere’s Fan, with 
Mary Ellis, Vanessa Lee, Peter Graves, Gra- 
ham Payn and Irene Brown. 

Airs on a Shoestring—Royal Court. Intimate re- 
vue by Laurier Lister. 

Angels in Love—Hugh Mills’s new comedy star- 
ring Barbara Kelly and Henry Kendall 

Both Ends Meet—-Apollo. Arthur Macrae is the 
author and star of a new farce about income 
tax with Brenda Bruce and Miles Malleson. 

Going to Town—St. Martin’s. Hermione Badde- 
ley and Dora Bryan star in this intimate revue 

Guys and Dolls—Coliseum. Jacqueline James with 
Edmund Hockeridge in the London edition of 
the Broadway musical. 

Hippo Dancing— Lyric 
his own aes 
comedy. 

I Am a Camera—-Duke of York's. British edition 
of the Broadway hit, with Dorothy Tutin in 
the lead 

Intimacy at 8:30—Criterion. New intimate revue 
with a cast of local talent 

It’s Never Too Late—Westminster. Domestic com- 
edy starring Celia Johnson and Ian Hunter. 

Joyce Grenfell Requests the Pleasure—Fortune 
Seales ale intimate revue starring Joyce Gren- 
fell and a dancing trio 

Pal Joey—Prince’s. Carol Bruce and Dick France 
play the leads in this local edition of the Broad- 
way musical. 

Whitehall 


Robert Morley stars in 
ation of the André Roussin 


Reluctant Heroes Long-run British 
farce by Colin Morris, with Wally Patch and 
Brian Rix pe ‘ x 

The Boy Friend—-Wyndham’s. British musical in 
the style of the 1920's ae 

The Dark Is Light Enough—Aldwych. Edith 
Evans stars in a new blank verse drama by 
Christopher Fry 

The Facts of Life Cambridge. Roger Mac- 
Dougall’s new British comedy about a young 
boy with winning ways. Stars Alec Clunes with 
Lance Secretan 

The King and I—Theatre Royal, Drury Lane 
Valerie Hobson and Herbert Lom play _ the 
leads in this edition of the Rodgers and Ham- 
merstein musical 

The Love Match--Victoria Palace. Glenn Mel- 
vyn’s new farce with Arthur Askey starred 

The Manor of Northstead--Duchess. A. E. Mat- 
thews and Marie Dohr star in a sequel to Wil- 
liam Douglas Home’s Yes, M’ Lord. 

The Moon Is Blue—Vaudeville. Jack Hylton’s re- 
vival of last season’s Broadway impertation 

The Mousetrap—Ambassadors’. Agatha Christie 
whodunit set in a country guest house 

The Teahouse of the August Moon—Her Maj- 
esty’s. London version of the current Broadway 
suceess, with Eli Wallach starred 

Waiting for Gillian--St. James. A new play by 
Ronald Millar, based on Nigel Balchin’s novel, 
A Way Through The Wood. Stars Googie 
Withers 

Wedding in Paris—London eens New 
British musical starring Anton Walbrook, Eve- 
lyn Lay and Jeff Warren 

Where There’s A Will—Garrick. Bill Owen and 
Leslie Dwyer have the top roles in R. F. Del- 
derfield’s new comedy. 

Witness for the Prosecution—Winter Garden 
Agatha Christie’s latest crime melodrama with 
an Old Bailey setting 








CELEBRITY SERVICE 


INTERNATIONAL 


Trade 

Directory 
Entertainment Industry 
Stage, Radio, Screen 
Television, Publicity 
Producers, Publishers, 
Newspapers, Sports, 
Nightclubs, Theatres, 
Hotels, Airlines. 


NEW YORK - LONDON 
HOLLYWOOD - PARIS 


yee 


681 Fifth Ave., New York 22, NY 


American Theatre Wing 


Helen Hayes, President 


. * « 4 
Professional Training ‘x: Actor 
Also for the SINGER and DANCER 
September 1954 through May 1955 


Planned programs to bridge the gap be 
tween semi-professional and pelt on Poet 
experience. Stresses integrated training to 
stimulate talent growth 


Inquire of Admissions Secretary 
351 West 48th Street, New York 36, N.Y. 


Questions on programs of study for 
veterans will be promptly answered 


AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES: 


Lawrence Langner Worthington Miner 
Frances Fuller Roger Stevens 
Howard Lindsay Philip Wittenberg 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE INCLUDES: 
Elmer Rice, Chairman 


*Martin Gabel 
*Margalo Gilmore 
Theresa Helburn 
*Jennifer Jones 
*Garson Kanin 
*Former Students & Graduates of the Academy 


*Robert Cummings 
*Kirk Douglas 
*Betty Field 

*Nina Foch 


Foremost Institution in America for Dramatic 
Training. Thorough preparation for the The- 
atre, Radio, Television. 
Facilities offer professional equipment in- 
cluding 900 seat theatre, rehearsal halls, 
studios and classrooms. 
Seniors gain practice! experience through 
performances on Broadway. Advisory Com- 
mittee of successful graduates. Approved 
for Korean Veterans. 
Founded 1884. 

Apply now for October class 


Room 142, 245 West 52nd St., 
New York 19, N.Y. 





PAOD ME LCS AE IEE SORRELL RES SCT NCE - PO PRT AEN AE CED: 


“"..but did he 
train at 
Pasadena 
Playhouse?” 


AMERICA’S FOREMOST 
THEATRE COLLEGE 


courses in. -. ACTING DIRECTING 
PRODUCTION TECHNICAL DESIGN 


Fi . . J iy sa 

For information | PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 
Director of COLLEGE OF THEATRE ARTS 
Admissions 33 South El Molino, Pasadena, Calif. 
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© FOOD SERVED FREE 
NON-STOP — SAVE 10% ON RETURN TRIP 
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AIRLINES 


WEWARK — Mi 2-4433- VINES SQUARE VEReNAL BROOKLYN — UL 88-7700 
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You'll Be Lucky—Adelphi. New British revue 


starring Lancashire comedian Al Read with 
Shani Wallis. 


Paris 


Aert—Poche. By Romain Rolland 

L’ Alouette-—-Montparnasse-Gaston Baty By Jean 
Anouilh 

Athenais ou le Bonheur des Autres—Gramont. By 
Robert Favart 

ie Betise de Cambrai—Palais Royal. By Jean de 
Atraz 

Clérambard—Comédie des Champs-Elysées. By 
Marcel Aymé 

= Cocktall-Pasty Vieux Columbier. By T. S 
wot 

Le Coin Tranquille—Michel. By Michel André 

Comment s’en Debarrasse:—Babylone. By Ionesco 

Cyrano de Bergerac—Sarah Bernhardt. By Ros- 
tand; slaved the company of Gino Cervi in 
Italian 

La Découverte du Nouveau Monde— Mathurins- 
Marcel Herrand. By Morvan-Lebesque 

Eve et les Penseurs--Huchette. By Jean Loisy. 

saa des Arts. By Colette and Anita 
08. 

Héléne ou la Joie de Vivre—Madeleine. By André 
Roussig from the novel of John Erskine. 

L’Heure Eblouissante-—Antoine. By Anna Bonacci. 

L’Homme au Parapluie—Charles de Rochefort 
By Pol Quentin from the original by William 
Dinner and William Morum 

Les Hussards—-Noctambules. P.-A. Bréal 

J’y Suis . . . J'y Reste—Ambigu. By Raymond 
Vincy and Jean Valmy 

Lorsque L’Enfant Parait— Nouveautés. By André 
Roussin 

Le Mari, la Femme et la Mort—Ambassadeurs- 
Henri Bernstein. By André Roussin 

La Manieré Forte Athenée-Louis Jouvet. By 
Jacques Deval 

Marcel Marceau—-Renaissance. Mime artist in a 
program of mimic drama with his company 

Nina— Bouffee-Parisiens. By André Roussin 

La Peur—Monceau. By Georges Soria 

Pour le Roi de PrusseHébertot. By Maurice 
Bray 

Les Salauds Vont en Enfer— Grand-Guignol. By 
Frédéric Dard 

Si Jamais Je te Pince —La Bruyére-Georges Vitaly 
By Labiche 

Treize a Table Comédie Wagram. By Marc 
Gilbert Sauvageon 

Les Troyennes—-Apollo. By Euripides 

Un Nommé Judas Comédie Caumartin. By 
Claude-André Puget and Pierre Bost 

Le Voyage de Monsieur Perrichon— Atelier. By 
Labiche 

Voice le Jour—-Michodiére. By Jean Lasserre 

La Volupté de l'Honneur Saint-Georges. By Pi 
randello 


Summer Theatres 
California 


California’s First TheatreMonterey. The Fatal 
Wedding. Fridays, Saturdays, Sundays in Au- 
gust 

Greek Theatre —Los Angeles. New York City Bal- 
let in The Nutcracker, Aug. 4-15; José Greco 
Aug. 16-21 ; Carmen with Frank Guarrera, Rob- 
ert Rounseville, Aug. 23-28; The Mikado with 
Martyn Green, Aug. 30-Sept. 4 

Hillbarn Summer Theatre—San Mateo. The Jest, 

15, 22, 29; Amphitryon 38, Aug. 6-8, 14, 
21, 28; The Young and Fair, Aug. 1, 13, 20, 27 

Starlight Opera--San Diego. A_ Connecticut 
Yankee, Aug. 1, 5-8; My Maryland, Aug. 12-15, 
19-22. 

Straw Hat Theatre Berkeley. Small World, Small 
Wonder, a revue. August 

Stumptown Players--Guerneville. The Voice of 
the Turtle, July 28-Aue. 8; Come Back, Little 
Sheba, Aug. 11-22; The Skin of Our Teeth, 
Aug. 25-Sept. 5 

Summer Circle--Los Gatos. O Mistress Mine, 
Fridays, Saturdays, Sundays in August 


Connecticut 


Ivoryton Playhouse Ivoryton. The Hasty Heart 
with Farley Granger, July 26-31 

Oval in the Grove— Farmington. Years Ago, Aug 
2-7; The Guardsman, Aug. 10-14, 16-21; Fin- 
ian’s Rainbow, Aug. 24-28, 30-Sept. 4 

White Barn Theatre —Westport. Here Is the News 
by Norman Hudis (premiere), Aug. 1 ; Chamber 
Opera Players in The Triumph of Honor, an 
opera by Alessandro Scarlatti, Aug. 8; American 
Mime Theatre, Aue. 15; Offenbach’s The Pri- 
vate Affairs of the Duchess, a new English ver 
sion by Thomas and Ruth Martin, Aug. 21-22 
By invitation only 


District of Columbia 


Arena Stage—Murder in the Old Red Barn, an 
old-time melodrama, Aug. 3-29. 
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RAISE-LOWER CONTROL 
SWITCH / 


POSITIONER | we . 
| 
vA ® oxen 


trol Methods Offered With..- 


The Variety of Con 


NON-INTERLOCKING POWERSTAT Dimmers are continuously- 


Assure you of 
the most suitable controlling footlights, auditorium lighting and any single 
installation for room installation. Standard manually-operated (hand lever 
your dimming and knob) and motor-driven assemblies are available in ca- 


application. pacities from 1,000 to 30,000 watts. Motor-driven types 
| ; provide effortless, ‘‘finger-tip’’ operation by “‘raise-lower”’ 


adjustable autotransformers . . . ideal for single circuit use 


switch or remote positioner controls. 


Visit the Superior Elec- 


tric’s Mobile Display ccs cum cee eee ee oe oe oe 
when it is in your area. | 


| THE SUPERIOR ELECTRIC COMPANY 
1084 Demers Avse., Bristol, Conn. 


l 
| Please send Bulletin D85i1N on POWERSTAT 
ga Non-Interlocking Light Dimming Equip;aent. 


COMPANY | 


Manufacturers of: Powerstat Variable Transformers © Stabiline Automotic 
Voltage Regulators * Voltbox A-C Power Supplies « Powerstat Light Dimming 
Equipment * Varicell D-C Power Supplies * Superior 5- Way Binding Posts 
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THEATRE, USA 


ARIZONA 


PHOENIX COLLEGE 
Department of Speech and Drama 
Phoenix, Arizona 
Masque and Dagger productions 
Stef: John Paul and Sheldon Cherney 


CALIFORNIA 


COLLEGE OF THE PACIFIC THEATRE 
Stockton, Californie 
Fallon House Summer Theatre 
Columbia State Park 
Director: DeMarcus Browr 


COMPANY OF THE GOLDEN HIND 

Golden Hind Playbox 

1505 Sen Pablo Avenue 
Berkeley, California 

Rachmee!l ben Avrar 

Suzanna Hart 


Director 


GELLER THEATRE WORKSHOP 
6040 Wilshire Boulevard 
Hollywood 36, California 
Approved for all veterans 

Leon Lord, Executive Director 


MARINA PLAYERS 
Bay and Fillmore Streets 
San Francisco, California 

Director: Leon Forbes 


PASADENA ACADEMY OF DRAMA 
Eleanor Dopp, Director 

Training for all branches of the 

and private instruction for adults and junior: 


Fine Arts Bidg., Pasadena, California 


PLAYER'S RING CHILDREN’S THEATRE 
Stan Palmer, Director 
Musical Plays for Children of All Aaes 
Sat., Sun. & H« lidays All Year Round 
835! Santa Monica Blvd. 
Los Angeles 46, Calif. 


SACRAMENTO CIVIC REPERTORY 
THEATRE 
1419 H. St., Sacramento 14, Calif. 
Dire tor Anthony Reid 


Technical Director: Sherwood Goozee 


SAN DIEGO COMMUNITY THEATRE 
Old Globe Theatre, Balboa Park, San Diego 
Craig Noel, Director 

program of mainstage play 

National Shakespeare Festival 
during July and August. 


Year ‘round 
plus annual 


CALIFORNIA 


SANTA BARBARA JR. COLLEGE 
School of Theatre Arts 
Stage—Radio—Films—Television 
Tw year pr fessional tra ning curricula Direc 
tor: Dr. Frank Fowler, Santa Barbara, Calif 


STRAW HAT THEATRE, INC. 
2571 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley 4, Calif. 
Summer Home: Lafayette, California 

Director: Elizabeth Berryhill 
Dance Director: Jeannde Taylor Herst 


THE STUMPTOWN PLAYERS 
A Theatre and School, Guerneville, Calif. 
Summer on the Russian River- 
Marin County 
Managing Director: Frank Wolff 


WHITTIER COLLEGE 
Whittier, California 
Winter: Poet Theatre—on 


Ghost Town 


Steff: E.R. N 


campus. Summer 
Theatre Knott's 


hols, George L. O. Stoughton 


8 


Theatre with class 


Winter in 


Berry Farm 





COLORADO 
THE LITTLE THEATRE OF THE ROCKIES 
Colorado State College of Education 
at Greeley 
Eighteenth Summer Season 
Helen Lengworthy, Director 
Welby Wolfe, Tech. Dir 


PERRY-MANSFIELD SCHOOL OF THE 
THEATRE 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
Professional, Apprentice and Children’s 
Theatre Productions 
Charlotte A. Perry, Director 


CONNECTICUT 


CONNECTICUT COLLEGE (New London) 
July 12-August 22. 
repertory, dan 
dance, notation 
August 9-22: Refresher course 
ucetors, 
Information 


Tex hniques, composition, 


for dance ed 
write to School 


WHITE BARN THEATRE 
Westport, Connecticut 
Lucille Lortel, Founder 
“Showcase for Theatrical Talent 
Junior and Senior Apprentice Schools 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY THEATRE 
Washington, D. C. 


Staff: Rev. G. V. Hartke, head. James War- 


ing, Leo Brady, J« 
Bill Graham, 


sseph Lewis, 
Art Lustberg. 


John Dugan 


FLORIDA 


FLORIDA AFLAME 
The Historical Drama of the Seminoles 
Safety Harbor, Florida 
Entertaining the Clearwater-St 
Tampa Area 
Produced by Florida Seminole Association 


FORT MYERS LITTLE THEATRE 
P. O. Box 282 
Fort Myers, Florida 
Director: Jack Reed Babcock 


FRANCIS WILSON PLAYHOUSE 
(The Little Theatre of Clearwater) 
1954-55—25th Anniversary 
Zack Waters—Director 
302 Seminole St., Clearwater, Florida 


KEY WEST PLAYERS 
Box 724 
Key West, Fla. 
Participation membership available to 
ists and Navy personnel 


NORTON GALLERY PLAYERS 
Norton Gallery of Art 
West Palm Beach, Florida 
Managing Director: H. H. Riddleberger 
Secretary: Ann B. Wharton 


PALM TREE PLAYHOUSE 
18 wks. Equity Winter Stock 
Fellowships-Apprentices used 
Prod. & Dir.: Stuart Lancaster 
First & Park, Sarasota, Fla. 


PELICAN PLAYERS 
Panama City Beach 
Equity Cc mpany, apprentices 
12 weeks each Summer 
John Aldrich Newfield, Man. Dir 


Executive 


| 


| GEORGIA 


DRAMATECH 
Georgia Institute of Technology 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Arena Productions 
Director: Mary Nel! Ivey 


e education, music for the 


of the Dance. 


Petersburg- 








THEATRICAL 
FABRICS 


for 

COSTUMES 
SETTINGS 

STAGE DRAPERIES 
CURTAINS 


3 Ine. 


ESTABLISHED 1642 


Dax 


NEW YORK: 142 WEST 44th STREET 
BOSTON. 400 BOYLSTON STREET 
CHICAGO: 125 NO. WABASH AVENUE 
DALLAS: 2014 COMMERCE STREET 
IN CALIFORNIA 
DAZIAN’S OF CALIFORNIA, INC 
730 S.. FLOWER STREET, LOS ANGELES 


NEIGHBORHOOD 
PLAYHOUSE 


School of the Theatre 


offers 


Two years Intensive Training 
in Theatre Techniques 


Catalogue A on request 
Interviews by appointment 


340 East 54th Street, New York 22 
Phone MU 8-3770 





Largest 

collection of the 

world's finest costumes 

The kind Broadway and Hollywood 

stars wear. You may use them at mod- 

erate rental rates. Brook's costumes the 

majority of New York stage plays. Roxy and 

Radio City Theatre, television shows, Ringling 

Brothers Circus, Sonja Henie and other Ice 

Shows and night clubs, and dresses an aver- 

age of 100 amateur productions every week 

Send us a list of your requirements and be 
sure Brooks costumes your next show! 


B ROO K § 


3 West Gist Street, New York, N.Y. 
Plaza 71-5800 
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Shirley Booth and Host John C. Bruno 


“If you want a good steak dinner go to the 
Pen & Pencil.” 
Ward Morehouse—W orld Telegram & Sun 


"For the Preferred List: Bruno's Pen & Pencil 
sizzling steaks.” 
Danton Walker 


“Tops in Town—the sizzling steaks at Bruno's 
Pen & Pencil.” 
Dorothy Kilgallen 


New York Daily News 


New York Journal American 


“Highly Recommended—the superb steaks a 
la Bruno's Pen & Pencil." 


Hy Gardner—New York Herald Tribune 


"Gourmet Views—No one serves a better steak 
anywhere than Bruno in his celebrity-filled Pen 
& Pencil." 

Mike O'Shea —-TV Guide 


$ 


Bruno 
PEN~ PENCIL 


Lunch « Dinner 
FAMOUS FOR STEAKS 


open every day + air conditioned 
205 £. 45th ST. » MU 2-8660 





LELAND POWERS 


SCHOOL 


THEATRE—TELEVISION—RADIO 
50th Anniversary Year 


Comprehensive 2-year course pro- 
vides the complete and practical 
training essential for greatest 
success. 

Distinguished Faculty of Profes- 
sionals. Limited enrollment assures 
individual attention. Fully — 
Little Theatre and Radio Studios. 
Known for the success of its gradu- 
ates. Est. 1904. Coeducational. 


Write for Free Catalog 
5 Evons Way, Boston 15, Massachusetts 





PERRY - MANSFIELD 


School of the Theatre and Dance 
Steamboat Springs, Colo. 
July and August 
Charlotte Perry, Director 
Harriet Ann Gray 
CONTEMPORARY DANCE 
For Further Information 


Address Portia A. Mansfield 
135 Corona Ave. Pelham 8-0025 
Pelham 65, N.Y. 
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IDAHO STATE COLLEGE 
Pocatello, Idaho 
B.A. in Speech and Drama 
Head, Speech & Drama Dept.: 
Vio Mae Powell 


| ILLINOIS 


| 
} 
| 
| 


DECATUR LITTLE THEATRE AND GUILD 
Box 1204 
Decatur, Illinois 
theatre, no paid participants, 
growth in Decatur. 


ELMHURST COLLEGE THEATRE 
College of Arts and Sciences 
Elmhurst, Illinois 
Director: Dr. C. C. Arends 
Technical Director: Dr. D. R. Low 


ELMHURST COMMUNITY THEATRE 
Box 203 
Elmhurst, Illinois 
Director: C. C. Arend 
Business Manager: L. A. Tripp 


GOODMAN MEMORIAL THEATRE 
School of Theatre Arts 
The Art Institute of Chicago 
Head, Maurice Gnesin 
Assistant Head, Mary Agnes Doyle 


THE MACLEAN STUDIOS 
The Fine Arts Building, Chicago, Illinois 
Established 54 years 
Voice, Acting, Speech, Play Production 
M. Catherine Lyons, Litt.D., 


METROPOLITAN PLAYERS 
of 
Chicago Musical College 
64 East Van Buren St., Chicago, Illinois 


Anna Helen Reuter, Director 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY THEATRE 
School of Speech, Evanston, Illinois 
Mitchell. head Department 

ctors: Edwerd. Crowley, Aline 


Robert Schneideman 


THE THEATRE OF WESTERN SPRINGS 
Western Springs, Illinois 
f Mary Cattell 

Ella Heimbordt 


ated + theatre 


Director 


Theatre 
Krause 


rector 


Children's Theatre: 


INDIANA 


ANGOLA CIVIC THEATRE, INC. 
307 East Maumee St., Angola, Indiana 
Charles Edwin Shank, Director 
Lilah Gilbert, President 
Kathryn Gordon, Secretary 


RICHMOND CIVIC THEATRE 
18 N. 6th St., Richmond, Indiana 
Staff: Norbert Silbiger, Director 

vic Theatre celebated its 
product n this season 


SYCAMORE PLAYERS 
Indiana State Teachers College 
Terre Haute, Indiana 
Director—R. W. Masters 
Director—Gladys Rohrig 


100th 


hnica 


PLAYERS WORKSHOP 
Burlington, lowa 
a Verne Kemer Pras 
} group er 
Py 


nq and JuUCING 


14 ied ir 


Acting 
plays 


KENTUCKY 


GUIGNOL THEATRE 
University of Kentucky 
Lexington 
Wallace N. Briags 
Robinson, Ernest Rhoc 





LOUISIANA 


LE PETIT THEATRE DU VIEUX CARRE 
Founded 1919 New Orleans, La. 
Staff: Elroy Fulmer, Monroe Lippman, Ethel 
Crumb Brett, Casilda Rayl, Roy Longmire 


MAINE 


| THE WINDEMERE SUMMER PLAYHOUSE 


Seal Harbor, Maine 


Produced and directed by Turner & Ochsen. 


8 wks. of the finest in drama, comedy, music. 
Added: Sat. mat. of Children's Theatre 


MARYLAND 


CHILDREN'S EDUCATIONAL THEATRE 
306 West Franklin Street 
Baltimore |, Maryland 
Frances Cary Bowen, Director 


VAGABOND THEATRE 

306 West Franklin St. 

Baltimore |, Maryland 
Naomi Evans 


MASSACHUSETTS 


ADAMS MEMORIAL THEATRE 
Williams College 
Williamstown, Massachusetts 
David C. Bryant, Director 
William J. Martin, Assistant Director 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 

Division of Theatre Arts 
Undergraduate and Graduate Proarams—aAll 
of Theatre—Dean Robert A. Choate 
25 Blagden Street, Boston 16, Mass. 


SMITH COLLEGE DEPARTMENT 
OF THEATRE 
Northampton, Massachusetts 
Staff: Dentor Snyder, George Dowell, Rob 
ert Rockman, Joy Dewey, Joan Ford. 
Undergraduates limited to Smith 
students . Graduate students: men and wom 
en. Write for 


Phases 


College 


data. 
MICHIGAN 


GRAND RAPIDS CIVIC THEATRE 
24 Ransom, N.E., Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Director—Sydney H. Spayde 
Director—Corwin S. Rife 
Manager 


Technical 
Busines Margaret Tatreau 
MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE PLAYERS 
Department of Speech, East Lansing, Mich. 
Stage, Radio, and Television Pri i 
Five Theatres and WKAR-AM, 
WKAR.-TV 


uc tions 


FM, and 


MINNESOTA 


UNIVERSITY THEATRE 
Dept. of Speech and Theatre Arts 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis 14 

Frank M. Whiting 


Director 


MISSOURI 


MISSOURI WORKSHOP 
University of Missouri 
Columbia, Missouri 
Rhynsburger Bladow, Dens 


Donovan Elmer 


ow Bolte, Feraus Currie 


NEW JERSEY 


MILL PLAYHOUSE 
Pleasant Mills, Hammonton, N. J. 
Producers: Ada Fenno & Gianni Pitale 
Director: Lawrence Carra 
Repertory 





NEW MEXICO 


HIGHLANDS UNIVERSITY 
Les Vegas, New Mexico 
Dept. of drama offers a f 


Theatre and Radio curriculum in acting, di 


recting progucir 3 ana 
1206 
hard O'4 nne dir 


wr ting. 
eld aud., cap Theatre, cap 
THE SUMMERHOUSE 
New Mexico's Oldest Summer Theatre 
P.O. Box 7-172, Old Albuquerque, N. M. 
Theatres 


in Santa Fe and Albuquerque 
Prod 


Westerman.Ass Prod CyWarr o 


UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO 
Department of Drama 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


ae 
staff: Gene 


scer:Kar 


Snapp 
James H. Miller, Nadene 


, 
man: Edwir 
Blackburr 


NEW YORK 


ACTORS’ MOBILE THEATRE 
Acting Studio Produc 
Off -Bre adway Product 
Brett Warren, Dire 
430 Ave. of the Americas, New York, N. Y. 


BOWN ADAMS PROFESSIONAL STUDIO 
306 West 8ist Street 
New York, N. Y. 
Staff: Bown Adams and Virginia Daly. Pri 


vate coachir desiring + er 


Touring tions 


tor 


3 for actors 


studix 


ter 
professional 


ADELPHI COLLEGE SUMMER THEATRE 
WORKSHOP 
Garden City, Long Island, New York 
Director: Ri hard F Clemo 


THE ARTISTS THEATRE 
107 West 46 Street 
New York City 
Producer: John Myers 
Herbert Machiz 


Director: 


BALLET RUSSE DE MONTE CARLO 
School of Ballet 
S. J. Denham, Director 
157 West 54th Street, New York City 
Circle 5-8198 


NATALIE BRANITZKA 

Theatre Ballet Workshop 

116 East 59th St., New York, N. Y. 

Complete and theatrical 
student dancer 


technical 
for the 


training 


CHILDREN'S WORLD THEATRE 
and other touring attractions 
For Cl dren's Aud ences 
, hram—Briqqgs Mat 
1475 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y. 


France ¢ 


COLUMBIA THEATRE ASSOCIATES 
School of Dramatic Arts 
Columbia University 
Director: Milton Smit! 


CURRENT STAGES 
c/o 43 West II St. 
New York 11, N. Y. 
Director Max Ff 
We +h 


scher 


Producers: Eva Henry 


Mav 

TAMARA DAYKARHANOVA 
School for the Stage 

ting T jue 

Radio—TV 
“pa 


Modern A 


a 


} ltecner Stage creer 


Partial Sch | 


29 W. 67th St. N. 


ance to Korean Vet 


Y. N.Y., Trafalgar 7-5834 


8:40 THEATRE 
West Side Y.M.C.A. 
5 West 63rd Street, New York 25, N. Y. 


Publishers { "8:40." off -Br adway newsletter 


10 


if-year accred tea 





| M10 
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JUDITH ELIOT 
Dramatic Coach—Lecturer 
Auditions Prepared Specially for You 
Scene and Play Production 
Opera House (14) 1425 Bdwy.— 
Lo. 4-2717 


EXPERIMENTAL THEATRE 
Vassar College 
Poughkeepsie, New York 
Direclor: Mary Virginia Heinleir 


MARTHA GRAHAM SCHOOL 
Contemporary Dance 
316 East 63rd Street, New York 21 


Manager: LeRoy Leatherman 


GREEN ROOM STUDIO 
145 Bleecker St., 
New York, N.Y. 

Producer and Director 

Henry Calvert 


Actress 


Met. 


HOFSTRA THEATRE ARTS ASSOCIATION 
Hofstra College, Hempstead, New York 
Director: Bernard Beckerman. Assocs.: 

V. Jackson Lee, Donald H. Swinney 


Site of Globe Playt use 


ARTHUR LESSAC 
Speech and Voicemanship 
Don't envy &@ good voice—have one! 


160 W. 73 St.. N.Y. 23 N.Y. Tel. Su. 7-5650 


NEIGHBORHOOD PLAYHOUSE SCHOOL 
Of the Theatre 
340 East 54th Street 
New York 22, New York 


VERA SOLOVIOVA STUDIO OF ACTING 
Professional training for Stage and Television 
Catalog on Request 
254 West 47th Street, New York 36, N.Y. 
Telephone Judson 6-5546 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
Dramatic Activities 
Syracuse, N.Y. 

Staff: Sawyer Falk, John Moore, 
Gerald Reidenbaugh 





ANTIOCH AREA THEATRE 
Yellow Springs, Ohio 

Shakespeare Festival June 30 to Sept. 12 
Arthur Lithgow, Managing Director 


CHAGRIN FALLS SUMMER THEATRE 
Ohio's All Professional Summer Theatre 
Producers—William Van Sleet & Pau! Marlir 
Director—Aaron Frankel 
Desianer—Wm. Noffke 


CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Theatre Workshop 
Two-year Course Professional Training 
Eva Parnell, Director 


Highland Ave. & Oak St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


DENISON UNIVERSITY 
Department of Theatre Arts 
Granville, Ohio 
Edward A. Wright, William Brasmer, 
Normand W. Green 


c 
>tatt 





KARAMU HOUSE 

2355 East 89th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
Rowena Woodham Jelliffe. Dir. of Mu 
ductions: Benno D. Frank. Dir. of 
Productior Junius Eddy. Technical 
Brown. Children's The 


Dir 

| 
Drama 
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THE LITTLE THEATRE 
of The College of Wooster (Ohio) 
William C. Craiaq, Director 
Winford B. Logan, Assistant Director 
William R. McGraw, Technical Director 
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Conservatory 
THEATRE 
SCHOOL 

of 

DRAMA & DANCE 


Fall term 
September 20 


Acting, Directing, Speech, Production, 
Design, Modern Dance, Ballet, Music, 
Academics, B.F.A. Degree Courses: 
(1) with Drama major (2) with Drama 
major and Dance minor. Modern Theatre 
Approved under G. |. Bill. Dormitories 
for women—Catalog on request. 


BOSTON CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
26 Fanwoy Boston, Mass. 


Radio—Television 
Speech—Theatre 


Combined with liberal arts courses leading 
to A.B. and A.M. degrees. Day, evening, 
surnmer session. NEW —a completely up-to- 
date and professionally equipped television 
production studio providing outstanding fa- 
cilities for television training. Broadcasting, 
announcing, writing; radio and television pro- 
duction rofessional acting, ———, play- 
writing, scene and costume design. Students 
play before metropolitan audiences in well- 
equipped theatre and broadcast from college 
FM radio station. Coed. Placement assist- 
ance. Write Admissions Secretary for catalog. 


Emerson College 


Est. 1880. Fully accredited 
128 Beacon Street Boston 16, Mass. 


SCHOOL OF THE 
THEATRE 


REPUTATION FOR RESULTS 


* Stage * Screen * Radio 

* Television * Play production 

Acting—Dancing—Fencing—Voice 
Make-up 


APPROVED FOR VETERANS 
1511 Gough St., San Francisco 9, Calif. 
PRospect 6-4040 


STELLA ADLER 
THEATRE STUDIO 


Basic Training Course in 


PRINCIPLES OF ACTING 


Classes for Professionals 
STAFF 
Stella Adler Harold Clurman 
50 Central Park West 
New York 23, N.Y., SU 7-324! 


Fall term starts October 4 
Enroliment Limited 
REGISTER NOW 
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TEXAS 


LITTLE THEATRE CORPUS CHRISTI 
P.O. Box 534. 5523 S. Alameda 
Corpus Christi, Texas 
Director: Walter O. Jensen 
Technical Director: Phillip Dorn 


GOODMAN 
MEMORIAL THEATRE 


SCHOOL OF ana 


MAURICE GNESIN, Ph. D., Head 
MARY AGNES DOYLE, Assistant Head 


ACTING RADIO 
DIRECTING «TV 
COSTUME and 
SCENE DESIGN 


Acting Company for Advanced Stedents 





Accredited: B. F. A. and M. F. A Degrees 


For Information 
Alliene V. Stierwalt, Registrar 


Dept. T.A., Goodman Memorial Theatre 
Chicago 3, Iilinols 


mt Playhouse 


Shaf of the by 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Announces its 1954-1955 season 
OPENING SEPTEMBER 20th 


@ | yr. comprehensive theatre course. 

®@ 2nd yr. course tuition-free for graduates 
and actors with previous training. 

® An opportunity to learn and act in the 
country's fastest-growing Community 
Theatre 


Write for catalog 


CRAFT AVE. AT HAMLET ST. 
PITTSBURGH 13, PA. 


= dollar still 
gets you old-fash- 
ioned value at 
New York's 1200- 
room Henry Hud- 
son Hotel. 


Single from $4 * Double from $7 
. All Rooms With Bath 
e 


HOTEL 
JOHN PAUL STACK, GENERAL MANAGER 
353 WEST S7th STREET, NEW YORK 19, 0. VY. 
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THE UNIVERSITY THEATRE 
Bowling Green State University 
Bowling Green, Ohio 
Director: F. Lee Miesle 
echnica : John H. Hepler 


THE UNIVERSITY THEATRE AND 
THE STADIUM THEATRE 
Department of Speech 
The Ohio State University 
Columbus 10, Ohio 


Year Round Proscenium—Arena Product 


WESTERN COLLEGE 
Department of Theatre and Radio 
Oxford, Ohio 
Director—William Ireland Duncan 
Technical Director—Edgar Hughes Chapmar 


Jirector 


OKLAHOMA 


UNIVERSITY OF TULSA 
Department of Speech and Theatre 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Chairman Beaumont Bruestle 
Staff: Barrows, Broadd, Hansen, Henneke 
Jones 


OREGON 


14TH OREGON SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL 
Ashland; August 1-31 
Hamlet The Winter's Tale 
The Merry Wives of Windsor 
Henry VI, Part 2 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ALLEGHENY COLLEGE 
Department of Speech and Drama 
Penn Playhouse Professional Summer Theatre 

Meadville, Pa. 
John W 


CARNEGIE 
Department of Drama College of Fine Arts 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 
Henry Boettcher, Head 


THE LITTLE THEATRE OF WILKES-BARRE 
A Community Theatre 
31 years of continuous operation 
39 North Washington Street 
Wilkes-Barre, Penn. 


PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Department of Speech and Drama 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Phyllis Marschall Ferguson, Chairman 
Mildred T. Evanson, Jerome Wenneker 


PITTSBURGH PLAYHOUSE 
Craft Avenue at Hamlet 
Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 
Director: Frederick Burleigh 
General Manager: Richard Hoover 


THE STANDING STONE PLAYHOUSE 
Neffs Mills 
R. D. Petersburg, Pennsylvania 
Equity Theatre-in-the-round 
Richard Warren, Producer 


WAYNESBURG COLLEGE PLAYERS 
The Playhouse 
Waynesburg, Pa. 

James M. Miller, Dir. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


CONVERSE COLLEGE 
Spartanburg, South Carolina 
The Palmetto Players 
Director: Miss Hazel Abbott 


Chairman: Hulburt 





THE FOOTLIGHT PLAYERS, INC. 


Workshop: 20 Queen Street 
Dock Street Theatre—Box 709 
Charleston, South Carolina 
Director: Emmett E. Robinson 





MIDLAND COMMUNITY THEATRE, INC. 
and Children's Theatre 
301 West Missouri 
Midland, Texas 
Director: Art C 


PLAYHOUSE THEATRE SCHOOL 
Professional Staff 
Learn by Doing 
Managing Director—Joanna Albu 
4816 South Main, Houston, Texas 


TYLER CIVIC THEATRE 
Tyler, Texas 
Staging: Theatre-in-the-Round 
Director: Alfred Gillian 


UNIVERSITY OF HOUSTON 
Drama Dept.—Cuilen Blvd., 
Houston, Texas 

Lela Blount 
Director—Tom Be yd 


THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 
Department of Drama 
BFA, BS, MFA degrees in theatre 
Loren Winship, Chairman 
Austin, Texas 


Dire tor 
Technical 


VIRGINIA 


THE RICHMOND CIVIC BALLET, INC. 
1815-A Grove Avenue 
Richmond, Virginia 
President: Virginia Watkins 
rectors: Betty Carper Grigg, John Hurdle 


THE WILLIAM AND MARY THEATRE 
Williamsburg, Virginia 
Staff: Althea Hunt, R ger Sherman 
Albert Haak, Ho 


WEST VIRGINIA 


COMMUNITY PLAYERS, INC. 
The Abbott Theatre 
420 West 4th Street 
Huntington 4, West Virginia 
Managing Director: Sterrett Neale, Jr. 


WISCONSIN 


BELOIT COLLEGE PLAYERS 
Department of Speech and Drama 
Beloit, Wisconsin 
Director: Kirk Denmark 
Technical Director: Roberta Weston 


~ 
ward Scammon 


MILWAUKEE-DOWNER COLLEGE 
Department of Speech and Drama 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Mountebanks Productions 
David E. MacArthur and Doris 


RELIGIOUS DRAMA WORKSHOP 
Sponsored by National Council of Churches, 
U.S.A., and American Baptist Assembly 
Green Lake, Wisconsin 
Amy Goodhue Loomis, Director 


Hersh 


20th SEASON! JUNE 29-SEPT 5, 1954 
Peninsula Players, Inc. 
Out of Doors in “The Theatre in a Garden" 
Rodion & Caroline Rathbone, Producers 
Fish Creek, Door County, Wis. 


CANADA 


WORKSHOP 14 ASS'N 

Calgary, Alberta, Canada 

Director: Batty Mitchell 
2 Braeside Lodge 


HAWAII 


UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII 
Department of Drama and Theatre 
Honolulu, Hawaii 
Faculty Lucie Bentley Earle Ernst, 


Joe Trap do 





Destoievsky’s self portrait — 
the heart and the mind oe 


of a great human being 


DIARY OF 
A WRITER 


Complete in 
ONE VOLUME 


originally published 
in two volumes at $12.50 
—now available 


in one volume at $5.00 


More than 1100 pages, 


fully indexed and annotated 


Russia in the late 19th Cen- 
tury — an age of transition 
when social and political un- 
rest and the growing influence 
of Western ideas were prelude to the 
fermenting Revolution — is depicted 
by the author of Crime and Punish- 
ment with extraordinary detail, a 
keen historical sense and serious con- 
cern for human problems. Literary 
reminiscences mingle with vivid ac- 
counts of court trials, social problems 
and religious practices. Here is not 
only a work of great literary impor- 
tance, but a human document of pro- 
found significance. 


Order on the coupon below. If you en- 
close payment, we will pay the postage. 
Or, if you prefer, pay the postman $5.00 
plus a few cents postage and handling. If 
you are not completely satisfied with the 
book; ceturn it within 10 days for refund. 


THE GUILD BOOK SERVICE 

¢/o Theatre Arts, 130 W. 56 St. 

N. Y. 19, N. Y. 

Please send me copies of The Diary 
of a Writer. I not satisfied, | may return my 
purchase within 10 days for refund, 


NAME (PLEASE PRINT) 


ADDRESS 


city 


STATE 
(0 Send C.0.D. 


ZONE 


(1) Payment enclosed 
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BOOKS 


Shaw, Yeats and Joyce 


Three Great Jrishmen by Arland Ussher 
(Devin-Adair, $3) 


Two of the three literary figures dis- 
cussed by the brilliant Dublin author are 
renowned playwrights; one is the modern 
English theatre’s greatest prose 
Bernard Shaw, and the other is the great- 
est poet-playwright, although his most 
distinguished plays hardly belong to the 
theatre. The third “great Irishman,” who 
is inevitably James Joyce, is a playwright 
only on the strength of his single play, 
Exiles, and can make another claim upon 


master, 


the theatre through his championing of 
this at 
a time when the Irish National Theatre, 
the Irish had 
regard for the “father of modern drama.” 
both 
exception 
that 
for 


not 


Ibsen at the turn of the century 


as well as press, scant 


Ussher’s of Shaw is 
brilliant 


must be 


treatment 
and obtuse. 
taken to 


characters, 


Strong 
the 
except perhaps 
Heartbreak House, 
haunt us in the least,” the implication 


Statement 
Shaw’s 
those in “do 
being that Shaw’s imperviousness to the 


sense of sin, temptation and remors¢ 


shallow writer of him. Ussher 
this view, 


characters lack 


made a 
elaborates claiming 
that the 
The author could not be more mistaken 
if he had tried 


was undramati¢ 


too, by 
inner tension 
to maintain that Shaw 
; and indeed it would be 
difficult to distinguish between the above 
charges and the explicitly unmade one 
that Shaw is no dramatist. 

I am afraid that for all the learning 
and perception that the author manifests 
more than once in his essay, he 
Irish 
Shaw the playwright more than conven- 


He 


Shaw’s 


remains 


too much an romanticist to assess 


successful in criti- 
and 
thinking; but then it requires no great 
intellect 


feeling for the theatre to do that. Only 


tionally. is more 


cizing ideas his political 


and no special sensibility or 


DRAMA BOOK SHOP 
KIND SIR 
Norman Krasna 
THE LIVING ROOM 
Graham Greene 2.50 
CAINE MUTINY COURT MARTIAL 
Herman Wouk 2.75 
THE THEATRE IN OUR TIMES 
John Gassner 5.00 
SHAKESPEARE SURVEY #7 
ed. Allardyce Nicoll 
TWENTY-ONE YEARS WITH 
CHILDREN’S THEATRE 
Charlotte Chorpenning 3.50 
BEST SHORT PLAYS OF 1953-54 
ed. Margaret Mayorga 3.00 


48 W. 52nd St., New York 19, N. Y. 


ove 
2.75 


3.75 


DE DG TE SD Oe OAS ORSORE GES AOE 


a writer wrapped, in spite of his keen 
mind, in the mist of the pseudo-Celtic 
Renaissance have written that 
Shaw’s plays “are not quite art.” If Saint 
Joan, for example, is 


could 
“not 


quite art” 
simply because its sense of logic and 
reality is in the foreground, then art be- 
comes the private preserve of symbolists, 
romantics and sentimentalists. 

The above criticism is frankly offered 
as the protest of a Shavian disciple 
However, it is doubtful that the disciples 
of Yeats will be less inclined to balk at 
the author’s treatment of the poet-dram- 
atist, in spite of Ussher’s greatest sym- 
the latter. To mind, 


Ussher is enormously stimulating when 


pathy with my 
he points out the poet’s limitations as a 
thinker but inadequate in analyzing the 
dramatic structure and theatrical styliza- 
tion that makes Yeats’s verse plays the 
the English- 
speaking theatre has had since the Ja- 


most original playwriting 


cobean period. It is in tangentially 
treating the plays as symptoms of the 
poet’s disenchantment with modern Ire- 
land and of his equivocal response to 
human reality that Ussher is most pro- 
It is evident that the author’s 
judgments only indirectly relate to the 
poet as a playwright. Nor can it be said 
that the treatment of Joyce’s Exiles is 


particularly illuminating. 


vocative. 


If, nevertheless, Three Great Irishmen 
is a book very much worth reading, the 
to seek. In the first 


a distinct pleasure to meet 


reasons are not far 
place, it is 
civilized discourse within the covers of a 


be »k 


useful 


Moreover, the essays perform the 


function of prodding the mind 
out of its customary grooves of thinking 
about Shaw, Yeats and Joyce, as when 
the 


comic 


Ussher maintains that last was first 


and foremost a genius. -not a 


deep-sea diver into the Unconscious but 


a Rabelais of the modern city. 


—John Gassner 


= DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE 


Send for free copy of Catalog 
NEW RELEASES! 


Gently Does It bd Bernardine 
A Girl Can Tell 
Mrs. McThing 
Kind Sir 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, Inc. 
14 East 38th Street, New York (6 
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Pictorially Speaking 


Theater Pictorial by George Altman, 
Ralph Freud, Kenneth Macgowan and | BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
William Melnitz. (University of Califor- 
nia Press, $10) 

This valuable volume is a handsome 
and inclusive history of world theatre as Qanew theater arts program 
recorded in drawings, paintings, engrav- 
ings and photographs. Beginning with 


primitive times, the pictures, with a professional curriculum leading to 


enema OF tent, trace the development undergraduate and graduate degrees 
of the theatre and play production. Of 


interest both to the scholar and the gen- 

eral reader are the many illustrations ‘ — ‘ - 
contemporary with the ten historical council of participating directors 
periods under consideration. And most 

of the illustrations, like O’Neill’s own mr daniel mann mr sose uintero 
sketches for the Desire Under the Elms . -J q 


set, will be new to the majority of read- mr. albert marre mr. allen schneider 


ers. There is also a “technological 


hneiains™ mr. burgess meredith mr. cyril ritchard 
—A. G. mr. david pressman mr. herman shumlin 


announces 





Every season, four of the participating directors will be in resi- 
THEATRE ARTS BOOKSHELF shite = treba : : 
dence at Boston University, each for approximately six weeks, to 
teach and to direct a play in the newly acquired Boston University 


Ondine by Jean Giraudoux, adapted by Theat 
1eater. 


Maurice Valency (complete text). (Ran- 
dom House, $2.75) 


* 
The Remarkable Mr. Pennypacker by scenic arts 


Liam O’Brien (complete text). (Random 
House, $2.75 


mr. jo. mielziner, advisor (plans to be announced ) 


In the Summer House by Jane Bowles 


(complete text). (Random House, $2.75) Functional courses in acting, directing, stage design, lighting, tech- 


05 Rite Bas bey Anieé Remain nical production, educational theater, musical theater, opera. 
he Little by / é ssin, 
adapted by Nancy Mitford (« omplete 


Related courses in television, film and radio. 
text). (Random House, $2.75) 


Enrollment will be limited to students demonstrating exceptional 


Sabrina Fair by Samuel Taylor (com- promise. 


plete text). (Random House, $2.75) ae ; ; : : 
For information concerning entrance requirements, scholarship and 
Right You Are by Pirandello, with an fellowship aid, write to 
introduction and notes by Eric Bentley 
(complete text). (Columbia University @ DIRECTOR OF ADMISSI¢ INS, Boston University, 705 
Press, $4.00 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston 15, Mass 
Boston University School of Fine and Applied Arts, 


Five Plays by Edmund Wilson (com- Robert A. Choate. Dean. 


plete texts of Cyprian’s Prayer, The 

Crime in the Whistler Room, This Room 

and This Gin and These Sandwiches, 

Beppo and Beth and The Little Blue 

Light). (Farrar, Straus and Young, w Your : 

PLAY 

$6.50) natos US LONDON'S 

Greek Drama for Everyman, selected EFFECTS MAJOR LEADING 


and translated by F. L. Lucas. (Mac- SOUND EFFECT PRODUCTIONS 
millan, $4) be f C '@) R 8) S are reviewed 


wm and pictoriall resented in 
The Theatre in Our Times by John @ All 10-inch Double-face, Lateral ne 


Cut, 78 RPM 
Gassner. (Crown, $5) eet hee: bits on Biles THEATRE WORLD 
STND then Woxed 


Du Bose Heyward, the’ Man Who TEE © Qvick-Cued Wherever Advan 30c per month 


. he FREE ageous 
Wrote Porgy by Frank Durham. (Uni- CATALOGUE e arcane on any Phonograph Obtainable from any branch of 
versity of South Carolina Press, $4.50) TODAY or Turntable the American News Company, Inc. 
DISTRIBUTED BY ar 
The Bishop of Broadway, David Belasco Thomas J. a ae price, $3.00, 
by Craig Timberlake. (Library Publish- VALENTINO, Inc. . 


ers, $4.75) ing i onan INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY 


131 VARICK STREET 
150 WEST 46th STREET Instanteneous | 
An Introduction to the Theatre by NEW YORK 36,N. Y Recording Service New York 13, N.Y., U.S.A. 


ag 42 Lombard Street 
Frank M. Whiting. (Harper, $6) Terente, Ont., Can. 
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offstage 


Judging the Jury 

It’s been David 
Wayne was chosen for this year’s Barter 
Theatre 


ham 


several months since 
received his tradi- 
land. But 


dis- 


Award and 


tional and an acre of 


we've been mulling the 
Robert Porterfield, 


the Barter Theatre, that the winner of 


ever since 


closure by head of 


the award is selected by a committee 
made up of “two lawyers, two doctors, 


Park Avenue 


and two balcony-sitters.” 


two ladies, two students 


This is undoubtedly an admirable 


cross section of something—-although we 
will frankly admit that we are not sure 
of what—but it leads us to wonder if 
Porterfield has another committee which 
this 


He would scarcely want to face all alone 


selects the members of committee 


the questions that are raised by the 
make-up of his selection committee. 
Why, one wonders, two doctors and 
no dentists? Why two Park Avenue ladies 
and no gentlemen? Is Park Avenue as a 
whole viewed as a source, or only se- 
lected areas? Suppose a lady long resi- 
dent on Park Avenue has recently moved 
to some outlying street, such as Madison 
Avenue—must she abandon all hope of 


serving on the committee? Is there a 
board of appeals for such persons? Must 
that 


they have never sat in a balcony? Must 


the two students sign a statement 
the students be studying a particular sub- 


ject—-zoology, for instance—or are stu- 
dents of anything eligible, including those 
making continuing studies of human na- 
ture or Sam Zolotow? Is relationship to 
Porterfield by blood or business a pre- 
requisite or a disqualification? Why is 
the great state of Virginia, which spon- 
sors the Barter Theatre, not represented 
Why no ham raisers 


Why, in 


on the committee? 


on the committee? fact, no 


hams? 
Mr. Porterfield is giving us a warmly 


worrisome summer 


Opera Made Easy 


We hear so much about technological 
unemployment—-the machine eating up 
our jobs——that it is encouraging to run 
across a case of technological employ- 
ment. This seems to be what has hap- 
pened as a result of RCA Victor’s desire 
to sell more recordings of operatic arias. 
Assuming that more people would buy 
records of they knew what all 
the singing was about, the record com- 
pany has initiated a series of discs called 
Anas Sung and Acted on which the sing- 
ing is preceded by dramatic readings of 
English adaptations of the things to be 
sung 


14 


arias if 


JERRY SALTSBERG 


Two of the great ladies of the American stage played their versions of the 


identical role of Lady Mulhammer in T. S 


Eliot’s The Confidential Clerk 


during the past season. Peggy Wood (left) gave her interpretation in a reading 
at the White Barn Theatre in Westport, Connecticut, while Ina Claire played 


the role on Broadway 


Thus, for the first time, actors are 
getting an equal opportunity with 
singers on phonograph records. Ju- 
dith Anderson and Shepperd Strud- 
wick act the roles of Carmen and 
Don José in Carmen before Risé 
Stevens and Jan Peerce sing them ; 
Deborah Kerr is the acting Mimi in 
La Bohéme and Licia Albanese the 
singing Mimi ; and Geraldine Brooks 
and Joseph Cotten portray Aida and 
Radames in Aida while Zinka Mila- 
nov and Jussi Bjoerling sing the 
roles. 


There is, of course, more here than 


meets the ear. At the gathering at which 
the project was announced, much was 
made of the educational value of these 
records 


declared 


executive, 


“Through these records,” 
George R. Marek, a Victor 
“some tenors may learn for the first time 
what the role of Don José is about.” 

This is our idea of really educational 
education. Then Deems Taylor, the au- 
thority, suggested that it might save a 
lot of time if the acting version were 
superimposed on the singing version on 
the record. This struck us as the possible 
opening wedge in a whole new art field 
Would it be 
asked 


excitement of discovery, to write a duet 


harmonically possible, we 

Taylor in a voice shrill with the 

for the spoken voice and the singing 

voice so that both could be understood? 
“Oh, it’s possible,” Taylor assured us 

with authority, “but I'd hate to hear it.” 
Well, we can’t all be pioneers. 


Theatre Quotebook 
Ethel Merman, a 


who occasionally goes to Hollywood for 


Denver housewife 
film or TV jobs: “I’m turning down all 
the Broadway shows offered me. I’ve no 
desire to go back. I’m happy domestically 
and professionally. At last I have time 
to spend with my husband and children.” 

Drama critic Richard Watts, Jr.: “It's 
always safe to tax the theatre. Whenever 
the solons, national or local, decide they 
have to raise some more revenue, you 
can depend on them to turn toward the 
poor old stage as a good, juicy source 


of supply.” 


Bibi Osterwald on performing for 
the television cameras: “Believe me, 
it's a lot harder than the stage. 
When you muff your lines on TV, 
the fear shows in your eyes.” 

Alan 


he specializes in monologues and making 


Abel, an entertainer who says 


fun with drums, explaining the forth- 


coming appearance of two colleagues 
and himself in a revue called Jocularity 
“We've 


working our 


spent a lot of time and money 


ladder 


there seems to be no reputation or status 


way up the and 
in view. Now we're going to start at the 


top and, if necessary, work our way 


down.” 


Broadway Blues 
Encouragement of Culture Note : 
Blanchester, Ohio, and Loveland, 
Ohio, have just repealed their local 
3 per cent amusement taxes; New 
York City has just imposed a 5 per 
cent amusement tax. 
THEATRE ARTS 
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Above: The first annual Shubert Foundation Award for “the most out- 
standing individual contribution to the New York theatrical season” was 
von for 1953-54 by Victor Borge, purveyor of the long-run one-man 
show Comedy in Music. The presentation was made by J. J. Shubert 


Below: This backstage impression of Can-Can, with Lilo and Peter 
Cookson in the lower left corner and Gwen Verdon front and center, 
was one of a group of water colors by Milton Marx exhibited at the 
Liberty Music Shop in New York under the collective title, Broadway 
Backstage. Marx, who has been setting up his easel backstage for the 
past five years, has caught almost every musical score since then. The 
only straight play in his exhibition: Mrs. McThing 
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Sex’s Last Stand 


We have been pondering the parting 
words of Sol Hurok, the impresario, as 
he set off for Europe this summer. Hurok 
feels that the appeal of theatrical sex is 
diminishing. It is his contention that 
theatre audiences today prefer cultural 
shows to those with “half-naked women 
roaming around the stage in pink tights 
and doing nothing but exhibiting them- 
selves.” 

Hurok is no man to offer an empty 
contention. He can back up this one by 
exhibiting the money he took in last 
season peddling culture-—$4,500,000. 

This set us to meditating on the sad 
case of Marilyn Monroe, who, faced with 
unpaid room rent, sought to make some 
money by posing in a manner which met, 
at least partially, Hurok’s scornful sum- 
mation. If only Miss Monroe had known 
then what Mr. Hurok knows now! Sup- 
pose she had realized that there is more 
money in explaining art than in being 
art. Today she might be talking 365 
profitable days a year under the auspices 
of Hurok instead of trying to make ends 
meet with a former baseball player 


Casting Problem 

After taking a month off to count 
his money, Victor Borge has re- 
sumed his phenomenal run at the 
Golden. The Borge show has been 
such a resounding success on Broad- 
way that we understand there is a 
good deal of interest in sending out 
a touring company. In fact, once a 
slight casting problem can be solved, 
the second company probably will 
be on its way. 


Promissory Note 

One of our West Coast correspondents 
reports that he was taking the air on his 
front porch one evening, watching the 
crowd trudge toward the amphitheatre 
in the Hollywood Hills where the Pil- 
grimage Play was being staged, when a 
tall, brick-haired young man rushed up 
out of the traffic and asked if he might 
use our man’s phone 

Permission being granted, the redhead 
hurriedly dialed a number. He got a 
busy signal. Cursing softly, he glanced at 
his watch and dialed again. More busy 
signals. With a desperate look at his 
watch, the harried young man begged 
our correspondent for a favor 

“That phone backstage at the Pilgrim- 
age Bowl is always busy,” he said. “I’m 
twenty minutes late now. Would you 
keep on calling Hempstead 1244 for 
me ?”’ 

“Sure,” our friend agreed. “And if I 
get them, what should I say?” 

“Just tell them,” the young man 
shouted as he dashed out the door, “that 
Red, the second Roman from the end, 
can’t make it in time for the Crucifixion 
but he'll be there for the Resurrection.” 





BULGARIA 


European theatres and stage personalities have been honored by postal issues 
of their countries, and New York stamp dealer Jacques Minkus believes the 
American stage deserves similar tribute. The Bulgarian stamp commemorates 
the fiftieth anniversary of the National Theatre. 


Postage Due 

Down in the stamp department of 
Gimbel’s, of all places, a sort of messiah 
for the theatre has arisen. This would 
be Mr. Jacques Minkus, one of the 
world’s leading dealers in stamps, who 
feels that the living theatre in the United 
States deserves some international pub- 
licity. To this end Minkus is urging that 
a set of stamps be issued by the Post 
Office Department which would com- 
memorate people who have contributed 
to making the theatre a living art in this 
country 


“There has been a series of stamps on 
poets,” Minkus points out, “and there 
have been series on writers, on musicians, 
on artists, on educators, on scientists and 
on inventors. There has been a stamp 
honoring the motion picture industry. 
But nothing on the theatre.” 

This, Minkus feels, is more than an 
unhappy oversight. It represents a failure 
to promote one of our major cultural 
assets as it should be promoted. 


“A set of stamps on the theatre would 
help to tell the rest of the world that 
we are not a country of financial and 
military aggrandizement,” he asserts. 
“They would tell the world that we love 
and appreciate culture. Stamps are an 
unusually effective means of spreading 
this type of information because stamp 
collecting, particularly in western Eu- 
rope, is a very active hobby. Stamps are 
used in school there to acquaint students 
with geography, with history and with 
outstanding people. In this country stamp 
collecting is a family hobby, not one 
indulged in only by children and eccen- 
tric millionaires, and a set of theatre 
stamps would be an important way of 


making people aware of live perform- 
ances.”’ 


Other countries have not been back- 
ward about celebrating the theatre on 
stamps, France has issued stamps bearing 
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portraits of Sarah Bernhardt, Moliére and 
Corneille. Bulgaria put out a set of 
stamps marking the fiftieth anniversary 
of its national theatre. Shakespeare has 
appeared on a Hungarian stamp. 

As a step toward encouraging an 
American stamp or stamps honoring 
the theatre, Minkus is putting up 
$500 for the best design for the 
stamp. A committee is being formed 
to push the matter. And, for the 
information of overeager press agents 
with theatrical clients who suddenly 
see visions of the greatest publicity 
scoop of all time, there is one re- 
quirement which must be met by 
any person whose likeness is to ap- 
pear on an American stamp: The 
person must be dead. 

Dress Optional? 

When Noel Coward’s musical adapta- 
tion of Lady Windermere’s Fan, which 
he calls After the Ball, was touring the 
English provinces prior to its London 
opening, an announcement bill carried 
the suggestion: 
ciated. 


Evening Dress Appre- 


This notion of asking the audi- 
ence to dress in keeping with the 
nature of the attraction has inter- 
esting possibilities for New York. 
For the next F. Hugh Herbert open- 
ing, bobby socks and saddle shoes. 
For Arthur Miller, open-throated 
shirt and rolled sleeves. And if they 
ever bring burlesque back te Broad- 
way——! 


Designing Woman 

Day by day, the fine old traditions of 
the theatre keep going by the boards 
(and where in the world did that expres- 
sion ever come from?). We don’t know 
what flaw of character has infected the 
modern actor, but he seems unwilling to 
starve for his art as assiduously as his 
predecessors did. 

There is, for instance, an American- 


born Korean actress named Mara Kim 
hereabouts who is in a dandy position to 
starve for her art since the number of 
Korean roles being written by today’s 
playwrights is just slightly over nil. It is 
currently sufficiently over nil so that Miss 
Kim finds herself employed as a thread- 
bare, unwashed waif in The Teahouse of 
the August Moon. 


Yet, despite her normal opportunities, 
Miss Kim is unwilling to starve. Between 
performances, washed and threaded, and 
in other seasons when there are no per- 
formances, she is a designer of clothes 
and half of the high-style fashion house 
of Kim-Oberon. Because her partnership 
with Harold Oberon came about after he 
had executed a costume from her design 
for a supper club engagement which sent 
three of her fellow cast members seeking 
him out for the same thing, Oberon is 
distressed that her current role does not 
allow her to wear any of her glamorously 
designed duds. Miss Kim, obviously more 


actress than business-woman, shrugs this 
off. 


“There aren’t enough parts for an 
Oriental,” she says, “to be able to turn 
up your nose at one just because it 
makes you look awful.” 


Sidelights on Side Lines 

Then there’s Joshua Logan, a South- 
ern Occidental who hasn't starved lately 
and who apparently has no intention of 
starving even if entertainment in all its 
forms should be proscribed. Logan ac- 
quired a country place which boasts of 
greenhouses. His accountants, determined 
to milk the most from every ray of sun 
which trespasses on Logan’s flowers, ad- 
vised him to put the greenhouses on a 
business basis. This he did by recruiting 
a young professional floristess with the 
bkssful name of Pleasance Mundy to run 
the greenhouses and sell the produce at 
what has become a flourishing retail 
shop, Pleasance Flowers, on Manhattan’s 
East 74th Street 


Martha Sleeper took to designing jew- 
elry, opened a store in Puerto Rico and 
did so well that she stayed there. Olsen 
and Johnson have run restaurants in 
Manhattan and Westchester distinguished 
by considerably more suavity and aplomb 
than could be found in their shows. 
Nadine Conner has been a partner in a 
dress design business in Hollywood. Eddie 
Albert is highly respected in educational 
circles for the films produced by his 
Eddie Albert Productions. Even Victor 
Borge, the most thoroughly employed 
person in the New York theatre world, 
has an anchor to windward in his Con- 
necticut game bird farm. 


What plebian depths is adventurous, 
glamorous show business plumbing? Oh, 
ye of little faith! You don’t hear of 
Liberace running a delicatessen, do you? 
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an editorial 


| * THE DRAMA WORLD there used to be a phrase, “the tributary theatre.’ isn’t used si 


much any more, but when it was popular it sounded nice and was generally misleading 


What the phrase intended to convey was that the vast number of stock companie ummer 


theatres, community playhouses and amateur groups of the country were wellsprings of the 


drama, each centributing its little bit to the big stream of American theatrical culture 


Actually they were—and still are—the reverse of tributary; instead of contributing, they are 


patiently waiting tor handout These handout come trom Broadway and grudgingly 
Summer theatres have grown enormously in the last two decades, in numbers, in impor 


tance and in competence. Many more professional actors have been working this summer 


than will work next winter, and summer audiences will outnumber the winter one With 
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the road all but vanished, the living theatre has its greatest impetus in the months from 


June through September. But Broadway treats this summer theatre like an ill-favored step- 


child, feeding it little but old crumbs 


Look at the prospectus for any summer playhouse and likely you will find such attractions 
as On Borrowed Time. You Can't Take It With You. The Hasty Heart, Death of a Salesman. 
Charley's Aumt @m@ Kiss and Tell. All good plays, to be sure—but they aren't new. A vast. 
nationwide ai@ience for the living theatre is forced to take old stuff because Broadway won't 
let go of the Rew. Broadway hoards what it has until the hoard becomes tarnished like old 
tinsel» yBroadway may be mistaken in this hoarding, and there are encouraging indications 
that-a-ehange of attitude is slowly taking place 


Many years@back, dramatists and their watchful agents withheld stock and amateur 


rights to their plays until the last performance of the last road company was given. This 
was good business. But no longer is it good business because, except for a very few cities 
amd a very few plays, the\road has vanished. The audienees are still there, but the plays 
can't come to them while they are fresh, new and talked-about. The great summer theatre 
atidience, which pays good prices. to see well-paid stars, must content itself with ancient 
matter—not classics, for the summer -theatre does little with Shakespeare, Shaw, Ibsen, 


Chekhov and Euripides, but ordinary ancient matter—plays long past their prime 


This is a sorry and wasteful business, and“Broadway may be the loser. There is not a 
#ummer theatre manager, nor an audience, that would not jump at the chance to have a 
Current Broadway hit, or even last year’s hit. For many years the Dramatists’ Play Service. 
am adjunct of the powerful Authors’ eague of America, has campaigned for the early re- 
lease of plays to amateur companies: but its Suecess has been small,. Broadway seems unaware 
of the great profits to be had from amateur companies and the still greater profits from 


summer stock. Mt prefers to heard what it has and dream of nonexistent profits from a 


Nonexistent road 


There are indications, though, that Broadway is waking up. A still-current New York 
hit, Sabrina Fair, has in some cases beeg released to summer stock. An area within 150 
Miles of New York has: been restricted for good and obvious reasons, and certain territories 
surrounding possible road cities have been withheld; but this pleasant and still-new comedy 
has been made available\to many stock companies acr@ss the country. This is almost a 
revolution, and it is encouraging to anybody interested un the well-being of the United States 
theatee, Another comedy from last season, The Little Hut. has been 


theatres with Barbara.Bel Geddes and Hiram Sherman as the stars 


playing in summer 


Howard Lindsay and 
Russel Crouse have released The Prescott Proposals, in which Katharine Cornell recently 


starred, for amateurs (with certain restrictions) “and fer stock 


These are encoufaging signs of a change in the Broadway attitude. THEATRE ARTS 
does not want to suggest that any dramatist, agent or producer throw away potential profits 
by premature or indiscriminate releasing of a play. Their business is their business. But 
this magazine would like to point out that stock companies and amateur groups are a far 
greater source of income than they ever were in years past—anq of far greater importance 
to the living stage. Present restrictions on new plays might be loosened for the benefit of 


all concerned and for the greater enjoyment of a country-wide audience 
( EDITOR AND PUBLISHER 
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Above: Percy Mackaye’s best play, The Scarecrow, belongs to the year 1908 


It was recently revived by the off- 
Broadway Theatre de Lys in New York and at Smith College 


Upper right: Jesse Lynch Williams won the first Pulitzer Prize in 1918 with the comedy Why Marry? But the play- 
wright was inactive from 1922 until his death in 1929 


Lower right: Martin Flavin gained prominence with Children of the Moon in 1923, but The Criminal Code (1929) was 
the last impressive Broadway sequel from his pen 


OUR LOST PLAYWRIGHTS 


Many an American dramatic author has not fulfilled early 


promise—while still others have languished in regional drama, been victimized 
by inept productions or gone the way of Hollywood 


BY JOHN GASSNER 


A, another season sprouts taproots in American long enough to have grown whiskers. And it is 


indeed a matter involving both writers and man- 
agements: Why have the former not earned 
Broadway production, and have they been un- 
justly deprived of places on Broadway? 

There is an even larger problem in the fact that 
our theatre has lost playwrights whose worth or 


soil, the managements and critics will again de- 
claim on a favorite topic—the need for new 
American playwrights. No one, I presume, will 
find it difficult to join the chorus, least of all the 
new playwrights, including those organized and 
unorganized ones who have been new dramatists 
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promise was at one time or another manifest. It 
has been remarked that many American play- 
wrights do not fulfill an early promise. As far 
back as our golden age of modern American 
theatre, the twenties, Mr. Nathan was already 
lamenting the high incidence of ‘“one-play play- 
wrights,” writers who aroused expectations with 
one of their early pieces but suffered a decline. 
To speak conservatively, the incidence of “lost 
playwrights” in this category has not diminished 
during the past quarter of a century. If it was 
possible to compile a longer list of names during 
the twenties, the reason is that a new playwright’s 
chances for production were greater when Broad- 
way produced some two hundred plays per season, 
rather than approximately sixty. An even larger 
list could be compiled if we rummage in the pro- 
ducers’ files for the names of playwrights whose 
work was optioned but not produced on Broad- 
way, or intended for a Broadway showing but 
withdrawn during the tryout tour. 

To supply a full measure of evidence would 
burst the confines of a magazine article (I offer 
the subject for a Ph. D. thesis), as well as over- 
strain the present writer’s knowledge and mem- 
ory. And I also hesitate to cite many names 
because of reluctance to open old wounds upon 
which scar tissue has mercifully formed. But 
citations are necessary if the problem is to be 
presented and some explanations are to be ten- 
tatively offered. One type of case history is 
provided by the playwright who received an aus- 
picious baptism on Broadway at some time or 
other and even had more than one professional 
production. Another, by the author whose work 
was not so favored in spite of vernal promises. 

Perhaps we are going too far back to recall the 
case of Langdon Mitchell, who lived from 1862 to 
1933 but is remembered only for the sophisticated 
piece he wrote in 1906, The New York Idea, which 
may be regarded as a sport in the theatre of its 
times; or the case of Percy Mackaye, whose poetic 
fantasy The Scarecrow, his best play, belongs to 
the year 1908. A nearer example is provided by 
Jesse Lynch Williams, who won the first Pulitzer 
Prize in 1918 with his comedy on marriage Why 
Marry? and wrote a suitable companion on divorce 
called Why Not? in 1922, but was inactive until 
his death in 1929. An ampler record is supplied 
by Zoe Akins, whose comedy The Texas Night- 
ingale, somewhat uncontrolled but brisk and 
brightly vivacious, promised in 1922 a brilliant 
career in comedy after the author’s debut three 
years earlier with the Pinero-like drama Déclas- 
sée, which had powerful character drawing. Miss 
Akins won the Pulitzer Prize in 1935 with her 
adaptation of Edith Wharton’s novel The Old 
Maid. But The Texas Nightingale remains the 
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author’s only truly original piece of playwriting 

Other case histories are those of Edward Childs 
Carpenter, who wrote The Cinderella Man (1915) 
and Bab, the first play in which Helen Hayes 
starred, in 1920; Martin Flavin, whose Children 
of the Moon (1923) was a striking play, to which 
The Code later his 
only impressive Broadway sequel; and Sophie 


Criminal six years was 
Treadwell, whose Machinal, produced by Arthur 
Hopkins in 1929 and then in Central Europe, has 
not been equaled by her later work. Who remem- 
bers Lewis Beach except for his one-acter The 
Clod, produced by George Pierce Baker’s Work- 
shop in 1914, and perhaps for his popular farce 
The Goose Hangs High in the early twenties; or 
John L. Balderston, except for Berkeley Square 
which Gilbert Miller staged in 1929; and John 
Colton, except for Rain, which excited us in 1922? 
And what reputation as playwrights have Harry 
Wagstaff Gribble except for March Hares in 1921, 
Laurence Stallings except for his collaboration on 
What Price Glory?, Zona Gale except for her 
Pulitzer Prize dramatization of her novel Miss 
Lulu Betts in 1920, and Dan Totheroh, whose 
tragedy of young love, Wild Birds, produced by 
the Cherry Lane Players in 1925, never 
equaled by the plays he continued to write for 
more than a decade? 


was 


CULVER 


Were the promising plays of authors who had 
ten, twenty or more years in which to ripen, bolts 
from the blue, so to speak? Were they the result 
of happy conjunctions of subject matter, tempera- 
ment, the temper of the times and other elusive 
factors? Each case would have to be studied 
separately, even then we might not arrive at con- 
clusive answers. Certainly no single explanation 
can suffice or convince. In some instances, such 
as that of The Front Page (1928) by Ben Hecht 
and Charles MacArthur, the pleasure we took in 
breezy acknowledgments of the American scene 
must have sparked the writing as well as stimu- 
lated the public response. Yet the success of their 
other collaboration, Twentieth Century, in the 
depression year of 1933 and again in 1951, when 
José Ferrer revived this farce many years after 
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the vogue of the “debunking” style, would suggest 
that aptitudes developed and tastes in vogue 
during the twenties are not to be thoroughly 
discounted. These writers, whether working in 
collaboration or making solo efforts were least 
effective when serious; and this was a pity in the 
case of Hecht’s 1937 drama of middle-aged ro- 
mance, To Quito and Back, which revealed con- 
siderable incisiveness. Certainly the excitement 
of lifting taboos or of introducing new material or 
new modes of treatment stimulated authors and 
attracted audiences in the twenties. And it may 
be said as surely that excitement is not the equiv- 
alent of a well-planted and nurtured talent. Per- 
haps the foundations our theatre seemed to be 
laying generally during that period, as well:as 
those our playwrights appeared to be laying indi- 
vidually,were too blindly placed in the quicksand 
of fashion and expediency. 

Preston Sturges is another case in point. His 
Strictly Dishonorable, which Brock Pemberton 
produced in 1929, was a bright speak-easy comedy 
of manners. If it introduced a talent that could 
have kept pace with the writing of Philip Barry 
and S. N. Behrman but 


only in Hollywood, the reason cannot be solely 


found a consummation 


Hollywood’s allure for writers with the advent of 
the talkies, since other writers, such as Sherwood 
and Sidney Howard, left for the “Gold Coast” and 
returned. It would seem that Sturges preferred 


an easier way of purveying sophistication because 


he was not inclined to inquire more deeply into a 
subject or a character than the hit-and-run tech- 
nique of Hollywood encouraged 


(continued on page 87) 
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Above: The Golden Apple's librettist, composer 


and choreographer—John Latouche, Jerome Moross ae 


and Hanya Holm—during a production huddle prior 
to the show's opening at the Phoenix theatre, of 
Broadway in New York. After a six-week engage 

ment at this playhouse, ai Dewia txt ee 
award work moved to Broadway, to the Alvin 
theatre, April 20. 


Above right: Jonathon Lucas interprets the role 
of Paris by means of ballet and pantomime. In this 
version of the story, Paris ia a traveling salesman 
who makes his rounds by balloon. This scene is 
shortly before his abduction of Helen (Kaye Bal- 
lard). In the Broadway presentation the Phoenix 
producers were joined by Alfred de Liagre, Jr. and 
Roger L. Stevens. 


Right: Stephen Douglass (center) plays one of the 
key roles, that of Ulysses, in this version of the 
Homeric legend told in terma of Americana. Here 
the troops are just back from the Spanish American 
War, in a town at Mount Olympus in the state of 
Washington. The Phoeniz Theatre team of T. 
Edward Hambleton and Norris Houghton originally 
presented the work, 


Below right: Kaye Ballard’s ving Sek tan aban: 
ment world received a substantial lift from her 
striking portrayal of Helen, the rural Det 
The Golden Apple. wen ee ae 
in which she is featured, Miss } 
to boost the popularity of the ver 
dered single song, tie Act I ballad ey 
Afternoon.” Oy 





“BEST MUSICAL” 
iG OPERA'S BEST SET 


The New York Drama Critics Circle award work, ‘‘The Golden Apple,” 


is a landmark in American musical theatre — and also points a profitable 


course for opera, declares a musicalogist and teacher 


BY F. M. PUGELL 


According to Homer, the golden apple was a 
symbol of discord. But he conceivably might have 
changed his mind had he been able to see the 
musical show based on that legend. In this senti- 
ment I am joined by the New York Drama Critics 
Circle, which selected the show as the best in its 
theatrical category during the season recently 
concluded. Regardless of its fate on the commer- 
cial stage, it is my opinion that The Golden Apple 
represents a sort of milestone in our musical the- 
atre. Beyond that it provides a lesson that any 
composer of opera would do well to place high on 
his study agenda. 


Paradoxically, it is a lesson that is forward- 
looking and yet has its roots in the past—specifi- 
cally in the work of Claudio Monteverdi, who was 
flourishing at the turn of the seventeenth century 
when opera was just getting out of the woods and 


Right: After Helen's abduction and Ulysses’ 
pursuit, the hero embarks on a period of 
vanderings which subject him to a series of 
temptations by sirens. Here Ulysses (Stephen 
Douglass) is under the spell of the statuesque 
Circe (Ann Needham) while Jack Whiting 
looks on. Whiting again plays a top-hatted 
mayor and contributes a memorable soft- 


shoe dance 
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Broadway literally was the sticks. Both have come 
a long way since that time, but opera, at least, well 
could afford to take a long look back. And it is 
precisely because The Golden Apple reminds me 
of some aspects of pioneer Italian opera that I am 
prompted to cite it as an object lesson for opera 
composers of the present 

Let us grant at the outset that interest in opera 
in this country is at a relatively high peak, as 
interest in opera goes. There is still tremendous 
room for improvement, and I’m not at all sure 
that the American audience is wholly at fault. 
The principal culprit may well be the composer 
Most interested Americans who profess to high 
resistance to opera base their feeling on the con- 
viction, too often well-founded, that they don’t 
“understand” operatic productions. And why is 
this? Largely, I think, it is because opera too 
seldom is good theatre. Now, English librettos and 





the importation of theatre people to stage opera 


productions are certainly steps in the right direc- 
tion, but do they really get at the heart of the 
matter? I think not. Theatre to me is normal, 
natural acting in which words intelligibly spoken 
convey meaning and appropriate emotional con- 
tent for an audience. In opera the words are inte- 
grated with a musical score—but good opera is still 
theatre, and the words still must convey meaning 
and emotion. If they do not, who are we to be- 
labor audiences which fail to become enthusiastic? 

The hard, unfortunate truth is that too often in 
present-day operatic productions the words mean 
almost nothing, even if the libretto is literately 
translated into English by a Garson Kanin or a 
Thomas Martin and the whole affair is smartly 
directly by an expert like Alfred Lunt. The diffi- 
culty is largely that the singer hasn’t a chance 
against the odds of unsingable musical scores 
and their orchestrations. No Broadway producer 
could, in all honesty, turn up his nose at an audi- 
ence for a straight play if that audience could 
understand only every third word and so had but 
a faint idea of what was taking place on the stage 
Why then should it be different in opera? 

It is my conviction that opera today is faced 
with a road block which is largely the result of 
two composers and too many of their contempo- 
rary disciples. These two gentlemen, Wagner and 
Richard Strauss, made some undeniably great 
contributions, but their legacy to the operatic field 
has some very unfortunate by-products. It was 
they who first stressed over-sized orchestras and 
a relationship between orchestra and vocal line 
which certainly works to the disadvantage of the 
singing actor—and therefore to the audience. In 
their efforts to compete with this formidable sound 
from the pit, even singers with exceptionally 
powerful voices and clear diction have been com- 
pelled to push their voice to unreasonable limits 
and to sacrifice vocal beauty and expressiveness 
for vocal noise that is meaningless to the audience 
To me, Wagner is fine in the concert hall but rather 
dull on the stage; and Salomé is a symphony in 
which singers are accompanists virtually relegated 
to the role of instruments of the orchestra. The 
net effect assuredly is not theatre, nor can there 
be acting with real meaning, much less intelligible 
diction, where such heavyweight vocal gymnastics 
prevail. In my career as a singer and more re- 
cently as a teacher, I have seen many a Wagnerian 
performer come into the wings with the exhausted 
look of a man who really has been out battling 
dragons or superhuman adversaries. The look is 
fully justified 

My conception of Monteverdi's great contribu- 
tion to opera is that he helped to bring it out of 
a polyphonic rut. When he arrived on the scene, 
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there was more than a little artificiality in musical 
scores. He overcame dogmatic formalism and 
emerged with an affirmation of the elements of 
expression suggested by the words being sung— 
with a better relationship between the sound and 
the syllable, and a truer connection between the 
text and the music. He was largely responsible 
for giving the solo singer a place in the sun, which 
admittedly was not an unalloyed blessing in the 
development of opera as a theatrical form when 
these same star singers indulged their new status 
on improvisations which had little or no connec- 
tion with the business at hand. It remained for 
Gluck and his followers to restore the balance 
between soloists and action. But principally Mon- 
teverdi established the simple melodic line which 
permitted words to be sung intelligibly. Now the 
singer had a chance to be understood and to em- 
ploy whatever acting talent he had to the fullest 
For this composer, the text took precedence over 
the accompaniment. 

Too often his successors in opera have stretched 
the melodic line to a point where both words and 
acting are lost. Forced singing seems to be the 
rule in most present-day operas, and for this the 
composers must surely bear much of the responsi- 
bility. Personally I prefer a good popular singer 
to a bad operatic one. And remember that in 
Monteverdi’s time popular singers, the Bing 
Crosbys of their day (and the comparison here 
is in popularity), were performing in opera be- 
cause the scores were such that they could. Now 
they cannot, and I contend that the implication 
to be drawn from this turn of events, as it pertains 
to the development of opere, is not nearly as 
favorable as it might seem on the surface 

As I watched The Golden Apple, which was first 
produced by the Phoenix Theatre in New York 
before moving uptown to Broadway, I was im- 
pressed by the way it harked back to the earlier 
days of opera, and how it points a way toward 
improved opera of the future. Admittedly it is 
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Left: In The Golden Apple the judgn ent of Paris uv 
udgment on the basis of cakes baked by three of the 


lead ng ladies o} the towns} p of Angel s Roost. Washing- 
ton 


ly 
imvutves 


These roles orig nally were played by (left to right) 
Portia Nelson Geraldine Vit and Bib Osterwald In 


idapting the legend Latouche placed the action between 
1900 and 1910 


Below: Just prior to Ulysses’ eventual return from his 


lengthy travels at the conclusion of The Golden Apple, 
home-loving Pe nelope has reluctantly decided to accept 
one of her suitors. Priscilla Gillette (foreground) created 
the role. The ingenious settings are by William and Jean 


Eckart. Stage direction for the show was provided by 
Norman Lloyd 


not opera as we generally think of it, even though 
the work is a true amalgamation of music, rhymed 
verse which is entirely sung (not spoken as dia- 
logue) and ballet (one of the principal roles, that 
of Paris, is interpreted entirely by means of dance 
Still the music and text fre- 
quently do approach the level of opera—and even 


and pantomime) 


in the absence of the spoken word, the text is 
completely intelligible to the layman who will 
give it his attention 

This goes far beyond the fact that the cast can 
enunciate well. Jerome Moross’ music is such 
that the words of librettist John Latouche can be 
sung intelligibly, even when the orchestra is play- 
ing forte. But it is more than that. The music is 
also remarkably successful in expressing the vary- 
ing moods of the text, and so lends itself well to 
acting. There have been earlier examples of close 
integration of words and music on the popular 
musical stage. But don’t forget that here we have 
such a union continuously maintained. This is not 
a series of more or less independent musical num- 
bers introduced or set up by stretches of dialogue; 
it is a constant flow of words, music and action, 


which is basically the pattern of opera. The 
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Italians might call it opera buffa. And the ballet 
which is an additional fillip is an integral part of 
the show. not an afterthought in the sense that 
Wagner added ballet to Tannhauser because such 
an addition was a compulsory decoration of his 
day, or frosting for the cake 

In this uninterrupted flow of musical ideas, The 
Golden Apple also reminds me somewhat of 
Verdi's Otello. In earlier Verdi the orchestral 
accompaniment often consists of little more than 
a rhythmical beating of chords. But in his later 
works, notably Otello, he developed his orchestra 
into an almost independent interpreter and com- 
mentator on the stage action. He abandoned the 
strict limitations between the vocal numbers and 
ensembles to produce musical continuity which 
accords with and expresses the slightest action on 
stage This, to the credit of the composers of The 
Golden Apple, is approximately the pattern they 
employ. They close each number distinctly but 
do not resort to the device of ending them with 
culminating chords. Words and music flow from 
each other in a way that is found in classical vocal 
literature, as, for instance, in the songs of Schu- 
bert and Hugo Wolf. And while the music is 
simple, it has the substance to produce strong emo- 
tional effects when these are in order. There are, 
in fact, quite a few climaxes which verge on the 
classical; and from a pleasant entertainer, Moross 
occasionally reveals himself as a real artist 

For me the show represents a landmark in the 
progress of the American musical in the same 
sense that Show Boat, Oklahoma! and perhaps 
Kiss Me. Kate do. Show Boat is an impressive 
musical play which emerged from the spirit of its 
time; it is a native product in the true sense of the 
word, indigenous to America as few of its prede- 
cessors were. Oklahoma! carried on that tradition 
and bound together the elements of the musical 
play as they had not been integrated before. The 
Golden Apple carries this integration even fur- 
ther, because the musical language genuinely 
stems from the story; it illustrates the action, the 
emotional content of every role and the over-all 
atmosphere of the production. This, after all, is 
the ideal toward which every conscientious com- 
poser of opera strives 

Lest the reader think I am becoming unduly 
sober-faced about what is essentially a farce, let 
me add that an operatic composer couid adapt 
The Golden Apple’s formula to whatever material 
he might wish to set to music. The book and score 
needn't be comic or folksy. As we have seen, the 
music ideally should flow from the libretto, what- 
ever its nature. The music could be serious. But 


it definitely should not be heavier to the point of 
presenting vocal hazards. Keep it singable—and 
theatre 





The law defiers and law enforcers come to grips,” read the caption for this photograph of the New Utrecht High School 


production of Captain Applejack, when it was originally printed in the New York Times on December 20, 1930 
Maurice Zolotow (third from left) played a burglar disguised as a turbaned Oriental 


The cast members are (left to right) 


Phillips, Blanche Peshkin and Zack Serwer 


WHEN 


“No,” 
headed man with a strong jaw and piercing gray 
eyes, “there isn’t such a hell of a lot of difference 
between the professional theatre and the amateur 
theatre. I used to think the difference was the 
professional got paid for it, he was playing for 
keeps. The welfare of his family depended on 
whether he came across to an audience 


remarked James Russell Lane, a shaggy- 


I used 
to think the amateur was just a guy playing it for 
kicks. But I found out it isn’t that neat. You'll 
find plenty of professionals in amateur theatricals 
And more amateurs than you think in the Broad- 
way theatre, in television.” 

Lane puffed at a cigarette. He glowered as he 
twisted the butt out in an ash tray. “I played with 
one,” he continued, “on a TV crime program the 
other night I had 
Script called for him to resist me 
Must have 
those characters who had studied 


Young actor doing a murderer 
to arrest him 
I was the cop He resisted all right 
been one of 
Stanislavski and Lee Strasberg—not wisely but 
too well. He threw himself into the struggle so 
sincerely that during rehearsals I couldn’t hold 
him still. We had some arguments and I tried 
to explain acting isn’t a verbatim transcript of 
life. I mean, if you’re playing a drunk on stage, 


you don't go out and get plastered beforehand. He 
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Author 
and won a highly favorable notice 


Helen Schwartz, Herb Poresky, Zolotow, Lou Bologna, Gene Loveman, Ruth 


WAS AN ACTOR 


didn’t get it. In the actual performance he went 


berserk again. I managed to get the handcuffs on 
him, but not before he practically busted both my 
arms. This young man is basically an amateur, 
even though he’s getting paid for acting 

“And the speaker murmured, 
stirring his second cup of coffee in Sardi’s, “you'll 
find plenty of professionals in college theatre.” 


contrariwise,” 


The speaker is one of those rare persons who 
has straddled two worlds—the world of university 
theatre and the world of professional theatre. For 
ten years, from 1931 to 1941, he was director of 
the University Players at Madison, Wisconsin 
He helped develop that organization into what is 
probably the most skillful group of campus play- 
ers around. He was responsible for the construc- 
tion of the finest off-Broadway theatre: the million 
This the- 
atre is so well designed and equipped that the 


dollar University of Wisconsin theatre 


Lunts have tried out many of their plays—The 
Pirate, The Taming of the Shrew—at this play- 
house, a thousand miles from New Haven or 
Philadelphia. 

The man is known to his friends and to audi- 
ences as Rusty Lane. One of the warmest char- 
acter players in the business, he first made his 


reputation on Broadway portraying the crusty 
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Chief Johnson in Mister Roberts. He then ap- 
peared in a succession of Broadway shows, and 
at the moment he has his larynx full handling 
leading roles in television dramas, in which he 
has played everything from a homespun country 
storekeeper to a hard-boiled big-town detective. 

Lane and I were conversing about what is 
poetically called the tributary theatre. For one 
brief moment at the University of Wisconsin, 
twenty-three years ago, the paths of Rusty Lane 
and myself had briefly and bitterly intersected. 
But before I describe this unhappy episode in my 
past, I have a confession to make. 

I have been an actor. In fact, I am a frustrated 
actor right now. Lacking the guts to stand out in 
front of an audience and brave its jeers, I have 
been compelled to do the next best thing, which is 
to spend as many hours as I could in the company 
of actors and actresses, on the legitimate excuse 
that I was drawing their portraits for a book or 
a magazine article. Actually I was more inter- 
ested in living a sort of vicarious actor’s existence 
by sharing their problems and their triumphs, 
their tensions and their achievements. Cynical and 
bitter though I have become about the world’s 


MAURICE ZOLOTOW 


illusions, and though I’ve been privileged to peep 
into the often tawdry atmosphere of the actor’s 
life as it is really lived, in the course of more than 
fifteen years as a reporter and biographer—TI still 
can’t rub the stardust out of my eyes 

No other way of living seems to me as adven- 
turous and enchanted as the profession of acting. 
To bring to life the inventions of a playwright and 
to achieve those intense periods of rapport with 
an audience—this seems the closest that a human 
being can come to a reasonably ideal existence, 
shorn of all the awkward and uncomfortable and 
tedious details of real living. 

I can pin-point my first craving to act. It was 
at a performance of Tolstoy’s The Living Corpse, 
in which Jacob Ben-Ami played Fedya. I watched 
it at the off-Broadway theatre to end all off- 
Broadway theatres: Eva LeGallienne’s wonderful 
Civic Repertory, which held forth in a decrepit, 
crumbling, dank-smelling theatre on 14th Street, 
Miss LeGallienne offered 
genuine repertory—a change of bill each evening, 
and a mingling of the classics of Shakespeare and 
Moliére together with new plays. In 1927 you 
could purchase a student ticket for 25 cents and 


have a good seat in the balcony 


long since torn down 


For almost what 
it takes to buy a double-dip ice cream cone today 


(my son tells me the standard rate is 20 cents), 
I saw magnificent productions of Romeo and 
Juliet, The Sea Gull, Siegfried, Allison’s House 
(the original production of Susan Glaspell’s play 
which won the Pulitzer Prize in 1930) and Camille. 
But it was The Living Corpse that imbued me 
with the urge to act. In one scene the hero, who 
has faked a suicide by drowning to escape from 
his boring routine, wanders into a café and drinks 
himself into oblivion while listening to a band of 
gypsies playing. The mood captured me. I was at 
one with Fedya. In fact, for the duration of the 
scene I was Fedya. 

I was then in my second year at New Utrecht 
High School, a Brooklyn cenacle of secondary 
education which has cradled such Broadway lu- 
minaries as Abe Burrows and Michael Kidd. De- 
sirous of making direct contact with what the high 
school paper (whose title was a horrible pun 
NUHS) called “thes- 
pians,”’ I shyly attended the next meeting of the 
Dramatic Club, which met in Room 130 of the 
Main Building on New Utrecht Avenue and 67th 
Street. For a year I remained silent, merely ob- 


based on the school initials 


serving with increasing enthusiasm 

Then according to a tattered scrapbook (in 
those days, being an actor I kept a scrapbook) I 
find a news item to the effect that I read an origi- 
nal one-act play at a meeting of the Dramatic 
Club. It was entitled The Law is the Law. I do 
not remember what it is about 
the script. 


I have no copy of 
In fact I had completely forgotten 
about it until, in the course of refreshing my 
memory, I exhumed the old scrapbook 

A month later on October 16, 1930, the NUHS 
reported: “Maurice Zolotow Writes A Drama 
Full Of Suspense Especially for Utrecht Thes- 


pians.” This suspensful drama was presented at 


a Friday morning auditorium period to a captive 


audience of some eight hundred Utrechtites (as 
they were then known). The clipping informs me 
that: “The play is about a man and a wife 30 
years of age. Due to the fall of the stock market 
the husband loses all his money.” (The Wall 
Street crash was certainly a topical challenge to 
a budding Tennessee Williams.) “Then fate, in 
the form of a messenger boy plays a strange trick.” 
There the summary ends. I have long ago mislaid 
the playscript of The Only Way—that was its 
Eugene Walterian title—and I cannot for the life 
of me bring to mind what strange trick it was that 
fate played. The cast consisted of three (the mes- 
senger boy must have been an off-stage voice): 
Clara Minton, played by Ruth Paul; Henry Min- 
ton, her husband, played by David Livingston; 
and Lillian, her friend, played by Jeanne Lust- 
garten. Ruth was a serious, intense, literary sort 


(continued on page 88) 
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REVIVING ATTIC DRAMA 


... through artistry, not archaeology 


Above: The Sophoclean chorus, show? ta performance of 
Ox dipus Re xX, serves both as a partu ipant in the action and 
a commentator on it. Although the chorus is an indispen- 
sable part of such productions it has often been abolished 
n adaptations due to staging difficulties—not without a 


curtailment of riches.’ 


Left: The author, Alexis Minotis, in costume for the name 
role in Sophocles’ Oedipus Rex A veteran of twenty-eight 
years on the stage, he has become a leading figure in Greek 
drama. In the fall of 1952, he and his wife, Katina Paxrinou, 
appeared on Broadway as principals in the engagement of 
the National Theatre of Greece 
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An original member of the National Theatre of 
Greece analyzes the problems involved in reaching 
that goal today, with emphasis on the chorus 


BY ALEXIS MINOTIS 


ROFESSOR WERNER JAEGER has correctly written that “Attic tragedy is the majesty 


of a spectacle which would be idle antiquarianism to reconstruct.” Even if we 
could rely on the inadequate proofs we have for the method and means with which 
such 
We could derive, at best, only a_ pseudoaesthetic 
The hard truth is that no matter how 
Greek 


never hope to grasp fully the problems of form and interpretation which the theatre 


ancient tragedy was presented, reconstruction would have only a dubious 


archeological value. enjoyment 
from such external imitation. industriously 
a contemporary student tries to probe into the essence of drama, he can 
of that period involved. For the contemporary student, the ancient myths and their 
religious or ethical implications have only scholastic or literary vitality; he has neither 
the background nor the environment which made these myths vital to the daily thought 
and instinct of every ancient Greek. If ancient Greek drama presents such serious 
difficulties, then, for the specialist in the field, how much more difficult would it be 
for the contemporary spectator and artist to understand or feel a production based on 
inadequate theories of reconstruction? 

The only thing which a man of the theatre can do today is to make some humble 
attempt to present these plays, not with archaeological studies but with the whole 
pantheon of artistry at his command. He must call upon the precious traditions of 
staging in the past and in our time; and to this he must add not only a fundamental 
scholastic knowledge but, most important of all, his own honest intuitive efforts as a 
modern man who responds to certain universalities in the characters and themes as 
the dramatist presents them, regardless of time or place. He must try to trace the 
living tradition of these plays and their meaning from their inception to the present, 
and make use of whatever forms he may find at hand which will best project their 
timeless universality. 

To promise final or definite solutions to the aesthetic problems which the revival 
The director or actor must not 


of ancient Greek drama entails would be naiveté 


strive for any external forms of imitiation—for beautiful archaic poses or pompous 


declamation, for the so-called “air of grandeur.” Instead he must try persistently and 


honestly to reach into the core of the tragedy, where the meaning of human life of 
every time and place has its roots, and from this source bring up for the spectator 
vividness of true and live emotion. There should be 


and for himself the no attempt 


to present either “literature” or melodrama, but rather the apocalypse of the tragic 


human lot in theatrical form. We do not call upon tragic poetry to reveal for us a 
fabricated truth constructed in a philological laboratory, but we do ask it to move us 
profoundly and even charm us. Our task as artists of the stage is to discover aesthetic 
means which will make the audience feel eternal things again through the medium of 
dramatic art. 

We must admit that the philosophic and religious issues, important elements in 
the structure of Greek drama, may not be so important today as they were for the 


Yet they 


eternal questions about human character and fate 


always convey the basic 
Indeed, the 
problems which confront the human spirit are very limited in number and are al- 
latest 


(continued on page 90) 


people for whom they were written spirit of 


great philosophic 


ways the same, regardless of the period in which they are expressed. The 
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The author, a member of 
College faculty for more 
years, was head of the 

of Humanities throughout ¥ 
connection with the d 
which began in 1937 and int 
mittently until 1950. Be, < 


ts 


H 
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J ayed the pheasant 
roduc of the Rostand work. 
ch F ye Student performance there. 


As a teacher, the noted actress stressed the philosophy that 
“the purpose of theatre is to train the emotions and senses” 


When Maude Adams came to Stephens College 
in Columbia, Missouri, in the fall of 1937 to head 
up the dramatics program, I was one of the small 
As we 


drove back to Columbia in the clear October sun- 


group chosen to meet her in St. Louis 


shine she began to talk about her plans, what she 
wanted to accomplish and how she thought it 


could be done. These plans were adjusted as she 


met the actual situations of the classroom, and 


new plans were made as new occasions arose 


30 


Together they form a clear and consistent theory 
of the drama and the place of the drama in educa- 
tion. She never spoke of them as a philosophy of 
the stage, or a theory of the drama, and I believe 
she did not think of them as such. They were 
rather working plans, blueprints for a college 
department of drama 

For some time I have felt that these theories 
should be preserved both for their intrinsic inter- 
est and because they represent the thinking of 
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one of our great actors. At the same time it was 
always understood that Miss Adams would not 
write the account. She took for granted the wis- 
dom of her eventful life, and she was always more 
interested in what she was to do tomorrow than 
in what she had done yesterday. Moreover she 
was not interested in writing; as she often said, 
“An actor speaks the words another writes, he 
does not compose words for himself.” Accordingly, 
in the summer of 1951 I wrote down her theories 
and practices as I remembered them. And the 
account which follows is one which she read and 
to which she gave her approval, though she re- 
quested that its publication be delayed 

First and most*important is the underlying phi- 
losophy. “The purpose of the theatre is to train 
the emotions and senses.” Miss Adams often 
quoted this sentence from the autobiography of 
a French actor and said that it seemed to her a 
clear definition of the theatre. The theatre is not 
just a place for entertainment. Nor is the actor 
a mere craftsman who carries out the wishes of 
the director or producer. The actor is an artist, 
and like any other artist he is himself responsible 
for what he says and does and for the emotions 
he portrays. He must be prepared if necessary to 
make sacrifices for what he believes is right. As 
Miss Adams said, “No actor wants to teach people 
to laugh at those things that should not be laughed 
at, to interest them in things that should not be 
seen on the stage or to deride the values that he 
himself holds dear.” 

To her the theatre was the chief of the arts be- 
cause of the immediacy and universality of its 
appeal. Everyone likes it and everyone under- 
stands it. Even music and dancing, which also 
make an immediate appeal, rank below the stage 
because their meaning is not so clear 


It was this philosophy that was primarily re- 
sponsible for Miss Adams’ decision to teach in a 
college after she had refused many positions 
where she would have had great opportunities to 
train professional actors. She was not interested 
in training actors. She wanted to train intelligent 
audiences. They should know and enjoy the best, 
and realize the part that the theatre can play in 
our civilization. Work in a college was worth- 
while because it was a way of demonstrating her 
convictions about the point and purpose of drama 
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Naturally this philosophy determined her choice 
of plays. The first play Miss Adams chose for her 
college audience was Rostand’s Chantecler, and 
it was the one she repeated most often; hence it 
has become to us a sign or symbol of her work 
The cock, Chantecler, has believed that it is his 
mission and high calling to wake the sun each 
morning with his song: 


“I dare believe that I, the Cock, 
Am Nature’s summons to the dawn.’ 


When he learns that the sun can rise without 
him, he is crushed. Then he regains faith in him- 
self and realizes that while he does not create the 
light, he can proclaim it. To quote from the syn- 
opsis in her program, ‘“Rostand has used the char- 
acter of Chantecler to express a great idea—the 
idea that a man’s work is all important, that he 
must do the task assigned him even though it does 
not seem great or wonderful. If he cannot make 
the sun to rise, he can perhaps wake the people 
in the valley.” 

Miss Adams’ choice of plays was influenced also 
by her belief that a college theatre should ac- 
quaint the students with some of the great master- 
pieces. A play cannot be known until it is acted. 
The commercial theatre cannot be expected to put 
on many of the great plays of the past, and if the 
students do not get to know them in school they 
may never have an opportunity to see them on 
the stage. A partial list of the plays she presented 
includes Everyman, Euripides’ Iphigenia in Tauris, 
Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar, As You Like It and 
Romeo and Juliet, Moliére’s L’Etourdi, ou les 
Contretemps (The Blunderer) and Les Précieuses 
Ridicules (The Pretentious Young Ladies), Gol- 
doni’s The Fan, Goldsmith’s She Stoops to Con- 
quer, Gilbert and Sullivan’s Patience, Lewis Car- 
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roll’s Alice in Wonderland and Rostand’s The 
Romancers 

When a play had been given and found suitable 
for both actors and audience, that play was put in 
the permanent repertoire. Costumes, scenery, 
properties and the exact script were saved, not 
with the idea that they would ever be used again 
exactly as before but so that they might serve as 
a foundation for future performances. Then the 
rough spots of the previous performance could be 
ironed out, and the entire production improved 





Moreover, the repetition would give both actors 
and audience a chance to learn the play. A good 
play, she maintained, should be repeated often 
It could not be known in three weeks’ rehearsal 
or in a single production. If the play were re- 
peated within a short period, the same student 
might appear in it more than once, first in a minor 
part and later in one of the major ones. The 
audience also would learn to know the play, and 
by comparing one performance with another, 
would learn the beginnings of criticism 

In the case of a play in a foreign language, the 
students each year should be asked to translate 
significant passages, Miss Adams maintained. The 
best would be put in the permanent script. After 
a few years the translation might be entirely the 
work of the students. In time there would grow 
up a school tradition about the plays presented. 

Her ideal was that a school should have in its 
repertoire enough plays for a college generation. 
The director would probably want to repeat plays, 
but if he did not he could show one generation of 
students all new plays. If the school program 
called for four plays a year, there should be at 
least sixteen plays in the permanent repertoire of 
a four-year college. Chantecler, The Blunderer, 
Alice in Wonderland and Everyman were accepted 
for such a permanent collection, but the complete 
list was never made. 

For college dramatics Miss Adams approved the 
practice of multiple casting. Each actor was chosen 
and trained as though he were the only one pre- 
paring for that part. Theoretically she would have 
an entirely new cast for each performance of the 
play, and if there were to be five performances 
there would be five persons trained for each part. 
Actually it never worked out quite that way. 
Sometimes there would be only one person good 
enough to appear in a part when the final day 


arrived, and that person would appear in every 
performance. More often there were two or three 


who divided the performances. By this practice 
a large number of girls learned to know the play 
and had the experience of acting with others. 

In directing a play Miss Adams put major em- 
phasis on the reading of the lines. She seemed to 
pay little, if any, attention to the position of an 
actor on the stage, whether he entered right or 
left, whether he said his lines upstage or down- 
stage. I do not mean that she was careless of these 
matters; but she felt they should derive directly 
from the play. Hence she put her effort on the 
understanding of the lines and the flexibility of 
voice that would make possible the intelligent 
speaking of them. 

One passage from her letter to me offers inter- 
esting comment on this portion of my text. She 
wrote: 

“T was so interested in what you said about my 
not bothering ‘where they stood’ which was true, 
but there was a secret; in many difficult plays the 
scenes were craftily built; wherever the darlings 
stood they were sure to be in a good place, and 
their movement seemed to be spontaneous. Very 
difficult sometimes with untrained people; their 
precise movements are sometimes more oppres- 
sive than precise speech. 

“TI think it was ‘Beauty’ in Everyman who came 
down a little runway, which turned at a right 
angle. She had to keep her eyes on it. She ran 
down and over to the center of the stage, a 
little past center. One of the girls at the left 
moved forward—just a little movement—attracted 
‘Beauty’s’ attention and she halted. She said her 
lines where she was, only a few lines, and at the 
end she tossed her pretty head and ran back up 
the runway. The whole little scene was alive and 
seemed spontaneous. She had no directions to 
think of and stop her; her movements were 
blended with her lines. My memory may play 
tricks with me but I think this was one of the most 
difficult scenes in Everyman. It stays in my mind. 
I think there were many rehearsals. The other 
side of the stage had a broader runway and no 
angles and most of the more serious scenes were 
placed there. Everyman with the cross, just be- 
fore the end, was there. 

“We did the same thing years ago in L’Aiglon— 
there was no excuse for movement of any kind 
The old soldier, his friend, died at his feet and the 
boy could do nothing but walk two steps away 
and come back. That was all right but when the 


(continued on page 92) 


Officers of the Stephens chapter of Theta Alpha Epsilon, 
honorary dramatic sorority, with the noted actress. After 
her retirement from the faculty in 1946, Miss Adams 
returned for periods in 1949 and 1950 
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CAMINO REAL 


FOREWORD ... AND AFTERWORD 
by TENNESSEE WILLIAMS 


(The following was written shortly before the Broadway 
premiere of CAMINO REAL and first appeared in the 
New York Times on March 15, 1953.) 


T IS AMAZING and frightening how completely one’s 
whole being becomes absorbed in the making of a play 
It is almost as if you were frantically constructing another 
world while the world that you live in dissolves beneath 
your feet, and that your survival depends on completing 


this construction at 


least one second before the old 


habitation collapses 

More than any other work that I have done, this play 
has seemed to me like the construction of another world, 
a separate existence. Of course, it is nothing more nor 
less than my conception of the time and world that I live 
in, and its people are mostly archetypes of certain basic 
attitudes and qualities with those mutations that would 
occur if they had continued along the road to this hypo- 
thetical terminal point in it 

A convention of the play is existence outside of time in 
a place of no specific locality. If you regard it that way, 
I suppose it becomes an elaborate allegory, but in New 
Haven we opened directly across the street from a movie 
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theatre that was showing Peter Pan in Technicolor, and 
it did not seem altogether inappropriate to me. Fairy tales 
nearly always have some simple moral lesson of good and 
evil, but that is not the secret of their fascination any 
more, I hope, than the philosophical import that might be 
distilled from the fantasies of Camino Real is the principal 
element of its appeal 

To me the appeal of this work is its unusual degree of 
freedom. When it began to get under way I felt a new 
sensation of release, as if I could “ride out” like a tenor 
sax taking the breaks in a‘ Dixieland combo or a piano 
in a bop session. You may call it self-indulgence, but 
I was not doing it merely for myself. I could not have 
felt a purely private thrili of release unless I had hope 
of sharing this experience with lots and lots of audiences 
to come 

My desire was to give these audiences my own sense 
of something wild and unrestricted that ran like water in 
the mountains, or clouds changing shape in a gale, or the 
continually dissolving and transforming images of a dream 
This sort of freedom is not chaos nor anarchy. On the 
contrary, it is the result of painstaking design, and in this 


work I have given more conscious attention to form and 
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construction than I have in any work before. Freedom is 
not achieved simply by working freely 

Elia Kazan (to whom this published version is dedi- 
cated) was attracted to this work mainly, I believe, for 
the same reason—its freedom and mobility of form 
I know that we have kept saying the word “flight” to 
each other as if the play were merely an abstraction of 
the impulse to fly, and most of the work out of town, his 
in staging, mine in cutting and revising, has been with 
this impulse in mind: the achievement of continual flow. 
Speech after speech and bit after bit that were nice in 
themselves have been remorselessly blasted out of the 
script and its staging wherever they seemed to obstruct 
or divert this flow. 

There have been plenty of indications already that this 
play will exasperate and confuse a certain number of 
people which we hope is not so large as the number it is 
likely to please. At each performance a number of people 
have stamped out of the auditorium, with little regard 
for those whom they have had to craw! over, almost as if 
the building had caught on fire, and there have been sib- 
ilant noises on the way out and demands for money back 
if the cashier was foolish enough to remain in his box. 

I am at a loss to explain this phenomenon, and if I am 
being facetious about one thing, I am being quite serious 
about another when I say that I had never for one minute 
supposed that the play would seem obscure and confusing 
to anyone who was willing to meet it even less than half- 
way. It was a costly production, and for this reason I had 
to read it aloud, together with a few of the actors on one 
occasion, before large groups of prospective backers, be- 
fore the funds to produce it were in the till. It was only 
then that I came up against the disconcerting surprise 
that some people would think that the play needed 
clarification. 

My attitude is intransigent. I still don’t agree that it 
needs any explanation. Some poet has said that a poem 
should not mean but be. Of course, a play is not a poem, 
not even a poetic play has quite the same license as 
a poem. But to go to Camino Real with the inflexible 
demands of a logician is unfair to both parties 

In Philadelphia a young man from a literary periodical 
saw the play and then cross-examined me about all its 
dreamlike images. He had made a list of them while he 
watched the play, and afterward at my hotel he brought 
out the list and asked me to explain the meaning of each 
one. I can’t deny that I use a lot of those things called 
symbols, but being a self-defensive creature, I say that 
symbols are nothing but the natural speech of drama 

We all have in our conscious and unconscious minds 
a great vocabulary of images, and I think all human com- 
munication is based on these images as are our dreams 
and a symbol in a play has only one legitimate purpose, 
which is to say a thing more directly and simply and 
beautifully than it could be said in words 


I hate writing that is a parade of images for the sake of 
images; I hate it so much that I close a book in disgust 
when it keeps on saying one thing is like another; I even 
get disgusted with poems that make nothing but com- 
parisons between one thing and another. But I repeat 
that symbols, when used respectfully, are the purest 
language of plays. Sometimes it would take page after 
tedious page of exposition to put across an idea that can 
be said with an object or a gesture on the lighted stage 

To take one case in point: The battered portmanteau of 
Jacques Casanova is hurled from the balcony of a luxury 
hotel when his remittance check fails to come through 
While the portmanteau is still in the air, he shouts 
Careful, I have 


he continues 


’ and when it has crashed to the street 


“fragile—mementoes I suppose that is 
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a symbol, at least it is an object used to express as 
directly and vividly as possible certain things which could 
be said in pages of dull talk 

As for those patrons who departed before the final 
scene, I offer myself this tentative bit of solace: that these 
theatregoers may be a little domesticated in their the- 
atrical tastes. A cage represents security as well as con- 
finement to a bird that has grown used to being in it; and 
when a theatrical work kicks over the traces with such 
apparent insouciance, security seems challenged and, in- 
stead of participating in its sense of freedom, one out of 
a certain number of playgoers will rush back out to the 
more accustomed implausibility of the street he lives on 

To modify this effect of complaisance I would like to 
admit to you quite frankly that I can’t say with any 
personal conviction that I have written a good play; I only 
know that I have felt a release in this work which I 
wanted you to feel with me 


(This Afterword bears the date June 1, 1953) 


1 ian IN A WHILE someone will say to me that he 
would rather wait for a play to come out as a book 
than see a live performance of it, where he would be 
distracted from its true values, if it has any, by so much 
that is mere spectacle and sensation and consequently 
must be meretricious and vulgar. There are plays meant 
for reading. I have read them. I have read the works of 
“thinking playwrights” as distinguished from us who are 
permitted only to feel, and probably read them earlier 
and appreciated them as much as those who invoke their 
names nowadays like the incantation of Aristophanes’ 
frogs. But the incontinent blaze of a live theatre, a the- 
atre meant for seeing and for feeling, has never been and 
never will be extinguished by a bucket brigade of critics, 
new or old, bearing vessels that range from cut-glass 
punch bowl to Haviland teacup. And in my dissident 
opinion, a play in a book is only the shadow of a play and 
not even a clear shadow of it. Those who did not like 
Camino Real on the stage will not be likely to form a 
higher opinion of it in print, for of all the works I have 
written, this one was meant most for the vulgarity of 
performance. The printed script of a play is hardly more 
than an architect's blueprint of a house not yet built o1 
built and destroyed 


The color, the grace and levitation, the structural pat- 
tern in motion, and quick interplay 


of live beings, sus- 
pended like fitful lightning in a cloud, these things are 
the play, not words on paper, nor thoughts and ideas of 
an author, those shabby things 
counters at Gimbel’s 


natched off basement 
My own creed as a playwright is fairly close to that 
expressed by the painter in Shaw's play The Doctor's 
Dilemma: “I believe in Michelangelo, Velasquez and 
Rembrandt; in the might of design, the mystery of color, 
the redemption of all things by beauty everlasting and the 
message of art that has made these hands blessed. Amen.” 
How much art his hands were blessed with or how 
much mine are, I don't know, but that art is a blessing 
is certain and that it contains its message is also certain, 
and I feel, as the painter did, that the message lies in 
those abstract beauties of form and color 
which I would add light and motion 


and line, to 


In these following pages are only the formula by which 
a play could exist 

Dynamic is a word in disrepute at the moment, and so, 
I suppose, is the word organic, but those terms still define 
the dramatic values that I value most and which I value 
more as they are more deprecated by the ones self- 


appointed to save what they have never known 
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BY TENNESSEE WILLIAMS 


Camino Real was produced by Chery! Crawford and Ethel 
Reiner, in association with Walter P. Chrysler, Jr, and 
opened at the Martin Beck theatre on March 19, 1953, with 


the following cast 


GUTMAN 

SuRVIVOR 

Rosita 

First oFrricer 

Jacques Casanova 

La Maorecita bE Los Perpipos 
Her son 

KiLroy 

FIRST STREET CLEANER 
SECOND STREET CLEANER 
ABDULLAH 

A BUM IN A WINDOW 

A. Ratt 

THE LOAN SHARK 
Baron vt Crarius 
Loso 

SECOND OFFICER 

A GROTESQUE MUMMER 
Maarcuerite Gautier 
Lapy MULLIGAN 
Waiter 

Lorp Byron 
NAVIGATOR OF THE FucITIVo 
Pivot oF THe Fucrtivo 
MARKET WOMAN 
SECOND MARKET WOMEN 
STREET VENDOR 

Lorp MuLtiican 

THE CYPsy 

Her paucnter, ESMERALDA 
Nuarsie 

Eva 

THE INSTRUCTOR 
ASSISTANT INSTRUCTOR 
Mepicat STUDENT 

Don Quixote 

Sancno Panza 
Pruvence Duvernoy 
Ovyupe 


Frank Silvera 
Guy Thomajan 
Aza Bard 

Henry Silva 
Joseph Anthony 
Vivian Nathan 
Rolando Valdez 
Eli Wallach 
Nehemiah Persoff 
Fred Sadoff 
Ernesto Gonzalez 
Martin Balsam 
Mike Gazzo 
Salem Ludwig 
David J. Stewart 
Ronne Aul 
William Lennard 
Gluck Sandor 

Jo Van Fleet 
Lucille Patton 
Page Johnson 
Hurd Hatfield 
Anthony Vorno 
Martin Balsam 
Charlotte Jones 
Joanna Vischer 
Ruth Volner 
Parker Wilson 
Jennie Goldstein 
Barbara Barley 
Salem Ludwig 
Mary Grey 

David J. Stewart 
Parker Wilson 
Page Johnson 
Hurd Hatfield 
(Not in production) 
(Not in production) 
(Not in Production) 


Directed by Evia Kazan, assisted by Anna Soxotow 


Settings and costumes by Lemuet Ayers 


Incidental music by Bernarvo Secaut 








Reprinted by arrangement with New Directions. 
As Ten Blocks on the Camino Real (a one-act play) 
copyright 1948 by Tennessee Williams. 


As Camino Real, revised and published version, 
copyright 1953 by Tennessee Williams. 
All rights reserved, including the right of 
reproduction in whole or in part in any form. 


Caution: Professionals and amateurs are hereby 
warned that CAMINO REAL, being fully protected 
under the copyright laws of the United States, the 
British Empire including the Dominion of Canada, 
and all other countries of the Copyright Union, and 
other countries, is subject to royalty. All rights, 
including amateur, motion picture, 
recitation, lecturing, public reading, radio and tele- 
vision broadcasting, and the rights of translation 
into foreign languages, are strictly reserved. Par- 
ticular emphasis is laid on the question of readings, 
permission for which must be obtained in writing 
from the author’s agents. All inquiries should be 
Liebling-Wood, 


professional, 


addressed to the author's agents 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
The amateur acting rights of CAMINO REAL are 
controlled exclusively by the Dramatists Play Serv- 
ice, Inc., 14 East 38th Street, New York 16, N. Y., 
without whose permission in writing no amateur 
performances of it may be made 

A line spoken by La Madrecita in Block 15 is a 
quotation from Four Quartets by T. S. Eliot, copy- 
right 1936, by Harcourt, Brace & Co 
with their permission 


, and reprinted 


The “Forward,” which appeared in slightly different 
form in the New York Times on March 15, 1953, 
copyright 1953 oy the New York Times, is reprinted 
with its permission 
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(Eli Wallach, extreme left; Jo Van Fleet and Joseph Anthony, couple in center; Frank Silvera, extreme right 
center on balcony; Jennie Goldstein, right on baleony 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


The version of Camino Real here pub- 
lished is considerably revised over the 
one presented on Broadway. Following 
the opening there, Mr. Williams went 
to his home at Key West and continued 
to work on this play. When he left six 
weeks later to direct Donald Windham’s 
Starless Night in Houston, Texas, he 
took the playing version with him and 
reworked it whenever time allowed. It 
was with him when he drove in lei- 
surely fashion back to New York. As 
delivered to the publisher, the manu- 
script of Camino Real was typed on 
three different typewriters and on sta 
tionery of hotels across the country 


Three characters, a prologue and sev- 
eral scenes that were not in the Broad- 
way production have been added, or 


reinstated from earlier, preproduction 
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versions, while other scenes have been 
deleted 


Camino Real is divided into a Prologue 
and sixteen “Blocks,” scenes with no 
perceptible time lapse between them 
for the most part. There are inter- 
missions indicated after Block Six and 


Block Eleven 


The action takes place in an unspeci 


fied Latin-American country 


PROLOGUE 


As the curtain rises, on an almost light 

less stage, there is a loud singing of 
wind, accompanied by distant, measured 
reverberations like pounding surf or 
distant shellfire. Above the ancient wall 


that backs the set and the perimeter of 


Broadway production, March 


Barbara Barley, 


1953) Photographs by ALFREDO VALENTE 


mountains visible above the wall, are 
flickers of a white radiance as though 
daybreak were a white bird caught in 


a net and struggling to rise 


The plaza is seen fitfully by this light 
It belongs to a tromcal seaport that 
bears a confusing, but somehow har- 
monious, resemblance to such widely 
scattered ports as Tangiers, Havana, 
Vera Cruz, Casablanca, Shanghai, New 
Orleans 


On stage left is the lurury side of the 
street, containing the facade of the 
Siete Mares hotel and its low terrace 
on which are a number of glass-topped 
white iron tables and chairs. In the 
downstairs there is a great bay window 
in which are seen a pair of elegant 
dummies,” one seated, one standing 
behind, looking out into the plaza with 


painted smiles. Upstairs is a small bal- 
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cony and behind it a large window 
exposing a wall on which is hung a 


phoenix painted on silk: this should be 


softly lighted now and then in the play, 


since resurrections are so much a part 
of its meaning. 


Opposite the hotel is Skid Row which 
contains the Gypsy’s gaudy stall, the 
Loan Shark’s establishment with a win- 
dow containing a variety of pawned 
articles,and the “Ritz Men Only” which 
is a flea-bag hotel or flophouse and 
which has a practical window above its 
downstairs entrance, in which a bum 
will appear from time to time to deliver 


appropriate or contrapuntal song titles 


Upstage is a great flight of stairs that 
mount the ancient wall to a sort of 
archway that leads out into “Terra 
Incognita,” as it is called in the play, 
a wasteland between the walled town 
and the distant perimeter of snow- 
topped mountains 


Downstage right and left are a pair of 
arches which give entrance to dead-end 


streets 


Immediately after the curtain rises a 
shaft of blue light is thrown down a 
central aisle of the theatre, and in this 
light, advancing from the back of the 
QUIXOTE DE LA 
MANCHA, dressed like an old “desert 
rat.” As he enters the aisle he shouts, 


house, appears DON 


“Hola!”, in a cracked old voice which is 
still full of energy and is answered by 
another voice which is impatient and 
tired, that of his squire, SANCHO PANZA 
Stumbling with a fatigue which is only 
physical, the old knight comes down 
the aisle, and sancuo follows a couple 
of yards behind him, loaded down with 
equipment that ranges from a medieval 
shield to a military canteen or Thermos 
bottle. Shouts are exchanged between 


them 


QUIXOTE (ranting above the wind in 
a voice which is nearly as old) Blue is 


the color of¢distance' 


SANCHO: (wearily behind him) Yes, dis- 


tance is blue 


QUIXOTE Blue is also the color of 
nobility 


SANCHO: Yes, nobility’s blue 


QuIxoTE: Blue is the color of distance 
and nobility, and that’s why an old 
knight should always have somewhere 
about him a bit of blue ribbon 


(He jostles the elbow of an aisle- 
sitter as he staggers with fatigue; he 


mumbles an apology.) 
SANCHO: Yes, a bit of blue ribbon 


quixoTe: A bit of faded blue ribbon, 
tucked away in whatever remains of 
his armor, or borne on the tip of 


his lance, his—unconquerable lance! It 
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serves to remind an old knight of dis- 
tance that he has gone and distance he 
has yet to go . 


(SANCHO mutters the Spanish word 
for excrement as several pieces of 
rusty armor fall into the aisle. 


(QUIXOTE has now arrived at the foot 
of the steps onto the forestage. He 
pauses there as if wandering out of 
SANCHO draws up 
clanking behind him 


or into a dream 


(MR. GUTMAN, a lordly fat man wear- 
ing a linen suit and a pith helmet, 
appears dimly on the balcony of the 
Siete Mares, a white cockatoo on his 
wrist. The bird cries out harshly.) 


GUTMAN: Hush, Aurora. 


QuIxoTE: It also reminds an old knight 
of that green country he lived in which 
was the youth of his heart, before such 
singing words as Truth! 


SANCHO: (panting) —Truth 
Valor! 


Valor 


QUIXOTE 
SANCHO 


quixoTe: (elevating his lance) Devoir! 


SANCHO Devoir 


QUIXOTE turned into the meaningless 
mumble of some old monk hunched 
over a cold mutton at supper! 


(GUTMAN alerts a pair of GUARDS in 
the plaza, who cross with red lanterns 
to either side of the proscenium 
where they lower black and white 
striped barrier qates as if the pro- 
scenium marked a frontier. One of 
them, with a hand on his holster, 
advances toward the pair on the 
steps.) 
GUARD: Vien aqui 


(SANCHO hangs back but QUIXOTE 
stalks up to the barrier gate. The 
GUARD turns a flashlight on his long 
and exceedingly grave red face, 
“frisks” him casually for concealed 
weapons, examines a rusty old knife 


and tosses it contemptuously away.) 
Sus papeles! Sus documentos! 


(quixoTe fumblingly produces some 
tattered old papers from the lining 
of his hat.) 


GUTMAN: (impatiently) Who is it? 


GUARD: An old desert rat named Quixote 


GUTMAN: Oh!—Expected!—Let him in. 


(The Guarps raise the barrier gate 
and one sits down to smoke on the 
terrace. SANCHO hangs back still. A 
dispute takes place on the forestage 
and steps into the aisle.) 


QUIXOTE: Forward! 


SANCHO: Aw, naw. I know this place 
(He produces a crumpled parchment.) 


Here it is on the chart. Look, it says 


here: “Continue until you come to the 
square of a walled town which is the 
end of the Camino Real and the begin- 
ning of the Camino Real. Halt there,” 
it says, “and turn back, Traveler, for 
the spring of humanity has gone dry 
in this place and—” 


quixoTe: (He snatches the chart from 
him and reads the rest of the inscrip- 
tion.) there are no birds in the 
country except wild birds that are 
tamed and kept in—” (He holds the 


chart close to his nose.) —Cages! 


SANCHO: (urgently) Let’s go back to 

La Mancha! 

QUIXOTE: Forward! 

SANCHO: The time has come for retreat! 
7 

QUIxOTE: The time for retreat never 

comes! 


SANCHO: I’m going back to La Mancha! 
(He dumps the knightly equipment into 
the orchestra pit.) 


QUIXOTE: Without me? 


SANCHO: (bustling up the aisle) With 
you or without you, old tireless and 
tiresome master! 


QUIXOTE: Saaaaaan- 


chooooooooo0! 


(imploringly) 


SANCHO: (near the top of the aisle) 
I'm going back to La Maaaaaaaaan- 
chaaaaaaa 


(He disappears as the blue light in 
the aisle dims out. THE GUARD puts out 
his cigarette and wanders out of the 
plaza. The wind moans and GUTMAN 
laughs softly as the Ancient Knight 
enters the plaza with such a desolate 
air.) 


QUIXOTE 
Lonely 


(looking about the plaza) 


(To his surprise the word is echoed 
softly by almost unseen figures hud- 
dled below the stairs and against the 
wall of the town. QuIxOTE leans upon 
his lance and observes with a wry 


smile—) 


When so many are lonely as seem to 
be lonely, it would be inexcusably self- 
ish to be lonely alone 


(He shakes out a dusty blanket 
Shadowy arms extend toward him and 


voices murmer.) 


voice: Sleep. Sleep. Sleep 


QUIXOTE: (arranging his blanket) Yes, 
I'll sleep for a while, I'll sleep and 
dream for a while against the wall of 
this town 


(A mandolin or guitar plays “The 

Nightingale of France.”) 

And my dream will be a pageant, a 
masque in which old meanings will be 
remembered and possibly new ones 
discovered, and when I wake from this 
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sleep and this disturbing pageant of 
a dream, I'll choose one among its 
shadows to take along with me in the 
place of Sancho... 


(He blows his nose between his fing- 
ers and wipes them on his shirttail.) 


For new companions are not as fa- 
miliar as old ones but all the same- 
they’re old ones with only slight differ- 
ences of face and figure, which may or 
may not be improvements, and it would 
be selfish of me to be lonely alone .. . 


(He stumbles down the incline into 
the Pit below the stairs where most 
of the Street People huddle beneath 
awnings of open stalls. 


(The white cockatoo squawks.) 
CUTMAN: Hush, Aurora. 


QuIxoTe: And tomorrow at this same 
hour, which we call madrugada, the 
loveliest of all words, except the word 


alba, and that word also means day- 
break 


Yes, at daybreak tomorrow I will go 
on from here with a new companion 
and this old bit of blue ribbon to keep 
me in mind of distance that I have gone 
and distance I have yet to go, and also 
to keep me in mind of 


(The cockatoo cries wildly. 


(QUIXOTE nods as if in agreement 
with the outcry and folds himself in- 
to his blanket below the great stairs.) 


GUTMAN: (stroking the cockatoo’s crest) 
Be still, Aurora. I know it’s morning, 
Aurora 


(Daylight turns the plaza silver and 
slowly gold. Vendors rise beneath 
white awnings of stalls. The Gypsy’s 
stall opens. A tall, courtly figure, in 
his late middle years (JACQUES CASA- 
nova) crosses from the Siete Mares to 
the Loan Shark’s, removing a silver 
snuff bor from his pocket as GUTMAN 
speaks. His costume, like that of all 
the legendary characters in the play 
(except perhaps QUIXOTE) is generally 
“modern” but with vestigial touches 
of the period to which he was actu- 
ally related. The cane and the snuff 
box and perhaps a brocaded vest may 
be sufficient to give this historical 
suggestion in Casanova’s case. He 
bears his hawklike head with a sort 
of anxious pride on most occasions, 
a pride maintained under a steadily 
mounting pressure.) 


It’s morning and after morning. It’s 
afternoon, ha ha! And now I must go 
downstairs to announce the beginning 
of that old wanderer’s dream . 


(He withdraws from the balcony as 
old PRUDENCE DUVERNOY stumbles out 
of the hotel, as if not yet quite awake 
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from an afternoon siesta. Chattering 
with beads and bracelets, she wanders 
vaguely down into the plaza, raising 
a faded green silk parasol, damp 
henna-streaked hair slipping under 
a monstrous hat of faded silk roses; 
she is searching for a lost poodle.) 


PRUDENCE: Trique? Trique? 


(JACQUES comes out of the Loan 
Shark’s replacing his case angrily in 
his pocket.) 


sacques: Why, I'd rather give it to a 
street beggar! This case is a Boucheron, 
I won it at faro at the summer palace, 
at Tsarskoe Selo in the winter of 


(The Loan Shark slams the door 
JACQUES glares, then shrugs and starts 
across the plaza. Old PRUDENCE is 
crouched over the filthy gray bundle 
of a dying mongrel by the fountain.) 


PRUDENCE: Trique, oh, Trique! 


(The Gypsy’s son, ABDULLAH, watches, 
giggling.) 


JACQUES: (reproving) It is a terrible 
thing for an old woman to outlive her 
dogs. (He crosses to PRUDENCE and gently 
disengages the animal from her grasp.) 
Madam, that is not Trique 


PRUDENCE When I woke up she wasn't 
in her basket 


JACQUES: Sometimes we sleep too long 
in the afternoon and when we wake we 
find things changed, Signora 


PRUDENCE: Oh, you're Italian! 
JACQUES: I am from Venice, Signora 


PRUDENCE: Ah, Venice, city of pearls! I 
saw you last night on the terrace dining 
with—Oh, I’m so worried about her! 
I'm an old friend of hers, perhaps she's 
mentioned me to you. Prudence Du- 
vernoy? I was her best friend in the 
old days in Paris, but now she’s for- 
gotten so much... 


I hope you have influence with her! 


(A waltz of Camille’s time in Paris 
is heard.) 


I want you to give her a message from 
a certain wealthy old gentleman that 
she met at one of those watering places 
she used to go to for her health. She 
resembled his daughter who died of 
consumption and so he adored Camille, 
lavished everything on her! What did 
she do? Took a young lover who hadn't 
a couple of pennies to rub together, 
disinherited by his father because of 
her! Oh, you can’t do that, not now, 
not any more, you've got to be realistic 
on the Camino Real! 


(GUTMAN has come out on the terrace 
he announces quietly—) 


GUTMAN 
Real 


Block One on the Camino 


PRUDENCE: (continuing) Yes, you've got 
to be practical on it! Well, give her this 
message, please, Sir. He wants her back 
on any terms whatsoever! (Her speech 
gathers furious momentum.) Her eve- 
nings will be free. He wants only her 
mornings, mornings are hard on old 
men because their hearts beat slowly, 
and he wants only her mornings! Well, 
that’s how it should be! A sensible ar- 
rangement! Elderly gentlemen have to 
content themselves with a lady’s spare 
time before supper! Isn’t that so? Of 
course so! And so I told him! I told 
him, Camille isn’t well! She requires 
delicate care! Has many debts, creditors 
storm her door! “How much does she 
owe?” he asked me, and, oh, did I do 
come lightning mathematics! Jewels in 
pawn, I told him, pearls, rings, neck- 
laces, bracelets, diamond ear-drops are 
in pawn! Horses put up for sale at a 
public auction! 


JACQUES: (appalled by this torrent) Sig- 
nora, Signora, all of these things are 


PRUDENCE What? 


Jacques: Dreams! 


(GUTMAN laughs. A woman sings at 
a distance.) 


PRUDENCE: (continuing with less assur- 


ance) You’re not so young as I 
thought when I saw you last night on 
the terrace by candlelight on the—Oh, 
but—Ho ho!—I bet there is one old 
fountain in this plaza that hasn’t gone 
dry! 


(She pokes him obscenely. He recoils 
GUTMAN laughs. JACQUES starts away 
but she seizes his arm again, and the 
torrent of speech continues.) 


PRUDENCE: Wait, wait, listen! Her candle 
is burning low. But how can you tell? 
She might have a lingering end, and 
charity hospitals? Why, you might as 
well take a flying leap into the Street- 
cleaners’ barrel. Oh, I’ve told her and 
told her not to live in adream! A dream 
is nothing to live in, why, it’s gone 


like a 


Don’t let her elegance fool you! That gir! 
has done the Camino in carriages but 
she has also done it on foot! She knows 
every stone the Camino is paved with! 
So tell her this. You tell her, she won't 
listen to me!—Times and _ conditions 
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have undergone certain changes since 


we were friends in Paris, and now we 
dismiss young lovers with skins of silk 
and eyes like a child’s first prayer, we 
put them away as lightly as we put 
away white gloves meant only for sum- 
mer, and pick up a pair of black ones, 
suitable for winter 


(The singing voice rises: then 


subsides.) 
JACQUES: Excuse me, Madam. (He tears 


himself from her grasp and rushes into 
the Siete Mares.) 


PRUDENCE: (dazed, to GUTMAN) What 


‘block is this? 
GUTMAN: Block One 


PRUDENCE: I didn’t hear the announce- 


ment 
GUTMAN: (coldly) Well, now you do 


(OLYMPE comes out of the lobby with 
a pale orange silk parasol like a float- 


ing moon.) 


OLYMPE: Oh, there you are, I've looked 


for you high and low!—mostly low 


(They float vaguely out into the daz- 
zling plaza as though a capricious 
wind took them, finally drifting 
through the Moorish arch downstage 
right 


(The song dies out.) 


GUTMAN: (lighting a thin cigar) 
Two on the Camino Real 


a 
U 


oO 


—! 
co 


After GUTMAN’S announcement, a hoarse 


Block 


cry is heard. A figure in rags, skin 
blackened by the sun, tumbles crazily 
down the steep alley to the plaza. He 
turns about blindly, murmuring: “A 
donde la fuente?” He stumbles against 
the hideous old prostitute rosita who 
grins horribly and whispers something 


to him, hitching up her ragged, filthy 


skirt. Then she gives him a jocular push 


toward the fountain. He falls upon his 
belly and thrusts his hands into the 
dried-up basin. Then he staggers to his 
feet with a despairing cry 

THE suRVIVOR: La fuente esta seca! 


(rosita laughs madly but the other 
Street People moan. A dry gourd 
rattles.) 


rosiTa: The fountain is dry, but there's 
plenty to drink in the Siete Mares! 
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(She shoves him toward the hotel 
The proprietor, GUTMAN, steps out, 
smoking a thin cigar, fanning himself 
with a palm leaf. As the suRVIVOR 
advances, GUTMAN whistles. A man in 
military dress comes out upon the 


low terrace.) 


orFicer: Go back! 


(The survivor stumbles forward. The 
orFicers fires at him. He lowers his 
hands to his stomach, turns slowly 
about with a lost expression, looking 
up at the sky, and stumbles toward 
the fountain. During the scene that 
follows, until the entrance of LA 
MADRECITA and her son, the SURVIVOR 
drags himself slowly about the con- 
crete rim of the fountain, almost en- 
tirely ignored, as a dying pariah dog 
in a starving country. JACQUES CASA- 
NOVA comes out upon the terrace of 
the Siete Mares. Now he passes the 
hotel proprietor’s impassive figure, 
descending a step beneath and a little 
in advance of him, and without look- 
ing at him.) 


JACQUES: (with infinite weariness and 
disgust) What has happened? 

GUTMAN: (serenely) We have entered 
the second in a progress of sixteen 
blocks on the Camino Real. It’s five 
o'clock. That angry old lion, the Sun, 
looked back once and growled and then 
went switching his tail toward the cool 
shade of the Sierras. Our guests have 
taken their afternoon siestas 


(The survivor has come out upon the 
forestage, now, not like a dying man 
but like a shy speaker who has for- 
gotten the opening line of his speech 
He is only a little crouched over with 
a hand obscuring the red stain over 
his belly. Two or three Street People 
wander about calling their wares 
“Loteria, 
ROSITA shuffles around, call- 
ing “Love? Love?”—pulling down the 
filthy décolletage of her blouse to 


“Tacos, tacos, fritos 
loteria” 


show more of her sagging bosom. The 
SURVIVOR arrives at the top of the 
stairs descending into the orchestra 
of the theatre, and hangs onto it 
looking out reflectively as a man over 
the rail of a boat coming into a some- 


what disturbingly strange harbor.) 


They 
from extreme fatigue, our guests at the 
Siete Mares, all of them have a degree 
or two of fever. Questions are passed 
amongst them like something illicit and 


GUTMAN: (continuing) suffer 


shameful, like counterfeit money or 
drugs or indecent postcards— (He leans 
“What is this 
place? Where are we? What is the 
meaning of-—Shhh'"-—Ha ha 


forward and whispers:) 


THE SURVIVOR: (very softly to the audi- 
ence) I once had a pony named Peeto 


He caught in his nostrils the scent of 


thunderstorms coming even before the 
clouds had crossed the Sierra 


VENDOR: Tacos, tacos, fritos . 
rosiITa: Love? Love? 


LADY MULLIGAN: (to waiter on terrace) 
Are you sure no one called me? I was 
expecting a call 


GUTMAN: (smiling) My guests are con- 
fused and exhausted but at this hour 
they pull themselves together, and drift 
downstairs on the wings of gin and the 
lift, they drift into the public rooms and 
exchange notes again on fashionable 
couturiers and custom tailors, restau- 
rants, vintages of wine, hair-dressers, 
plastic surgeons, girls and young men 
susceptible to offers (There is a 
hum of light conversation and laughter 
within.) Hear them? They’re ex- 
changing notes 


JACQUES: (striking the terrace with his 
cane) I asked you what has happened 
in the plaza! 


GUTMAN: Oh, in the plaza, ha ha!—Hap- 
penings in the plaza don’t concern us 


JACQUES: I heard shots fired. 

GUTMAN: Shots were fired to remind 
you Of your good fortune in staying 
here. The public fountains have gone 
dry, you know, but the Siete Mares was 
erected over the only perpetual never- 
dried-up spring in Tiera Caliente, and 
of course that advantage has to be—pro- 
tected 


sometimes by—martial law . 


(The guitar resumes.) 


THE SURVIVOR 
was born 


When Peeto, my pony, 
he stood on his four legs at 
once, and accepted the world! 
wiser than I 


He was 


VENDOR: Fritos, fritos, tacos' 


rRosITA: Love! 


THE SURVIVOR When Peeto was one 
year old he was wiser than God! (A 
wind sings across the plaza; a dry gourd 
rattles.) “Peeto, Peeto!” the Indian boys 
called after him, trying to stop him 
trying t» stop the wind! 


(The survivor’s head sags forward 
He sits down as slowly as an old man 
on a park bench. Jacques strikes the 
terrace again with his cane and starts 
toward the survivor. The GUARD seizes 
his elbow.) 

JACQUES: Don’t put your hand on me! 

Gcuarb: Stay here 


GUTMAN: Remain on the terrace, please, 
Signor Casanova 


JACQUES: (fiercely) —Cognac! 


(The wWatTeR whispers to GUTMAN 
GUTMAN chuckles.) 


GUTMAN: The Maitre ‘D’ tells me that 
your credit has been discontinued in 
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the restaurant and bar, he says that he 
has enough of your tabs to pave the 
terrace with! 


sAcQUES: What a piece of impertinence! 
I told the man that the letter that I'm 
expecting has been delayed in the mail 
The postal service in this country is 
tastically disorganized, and you know 
it! You also know that Mlle. Gautier 
will guarantee my tabs! 


GUTMAN: Then let her pick them up at 
dinner tonight if you’re hungry! 


JACQUES: I’m not accustomed to this 
kind of treatment on the Camino Real! 


GUTMAN: Qh, you'll be, you'll be, after 
a single night at the “Ritz Men Only.” 
That's where you'll have to transfer 
your patronage if the letter containing 
the remittance check doesn’t arrive 
tonight 


JACQUES: I assure you that I shall do 


nothing of the sort!—Tonight or ever' 


GUTMAN: Watch out, old hawk, the wind 
is ruffling your feathers! 


(JACQUES sinks trembling into a chair.) 


Give him a thimble of brandy before 
he collapses Fury is a luxury of 
the young, their veins are resilient, but 


his are brittle 


JACQUES: Here I sit, submitting to insult 
for a thimble of brandy—while directly 


in front of me 


(The singer, LA MADRECITA, enters the 
plaza. She is a blind woman led by 
a ragged YOUNG MAN. The WAITER 
brings JACQUES a brandy.) 


a man in the plaza dies like a pariah 
dog!—I take the brandy! I sip it!—My 
heart is too tired to break, my heart is 
too tired to—break 


(LA MADRECITA chants softly. She 
slowly raises her arm to point at the 
SURVIVOR crouched on the steps from 


the plaza.) 


GUTMAN: (suddenly) Give me the phone! 


Connect me with the Palace. Get me 


the Generalissimo, quick, quick, quick! 


(The survivor rises feebly and shuffles 
very slowly toward the extended arms 
of “The Little Blind One.”) 


Generalissimo? Gutman speaking! Hel- 
lo, sweetheart. There has been a little 
incident in the plaza. You know that 
party of young explorers that attempted 
to cross the desert on foot? Well, one of 
them’s back. He was very thirsty. He 
found the fountain dry. He started to- 
ward the hotel. He was politely advised 
to advance no further. But he disre- 
garded this advice. Action had to be 
taken. And now, and now—that old 
blind woman they call “La Madrecita’”’? 

She’s come into the plaza with the 
man called “The Dreamer” 
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KILROY: “. .. Pll go to the American Consul. Whichever of you rotten 
spivs lifted my wallet is going to jail—calaboose! I hope I have made 
myself plain. If not, I will make myself plainer!” 

(Louis Macmillan, center—-Sea Cliff, New York, Summer Theatre, August, 1953) 


THE SURVIVOR: Donde? 
THE DREAMER: Aqui! 


GUTMAN: (continuing) You remember 
those two! I once mentioned them to 
you. You said “They're harmless dream- 
ers and they're loved by the people 
“What,” I asked you, “is harmless about 
a dreamer, and what,” I asked you, “is 
harmless about the love of the people? 
Revolution only needs good dreamer: 
who remember their dreams, and the 
love of the people belongs safely only 
to you—their Generalissimo!”—Yes, 
now the blind woman has recovered 
her sight and is extending her arms to 
the wounded Survivor, and the man 
with the guitar is leading him to her 


(The described action is being 


enacted.) 


Wait one moment! There’s a possibility 
that the forbidden word may be spoken! 
Yes! The forbidden word is about to be 
spoken! 
(The DREAMER places an arm about the 
blinded survivor, and cries out:) 


THE DREAMER: Hermano! 


(The cry is repeated like springing 
fire and a loud murmur sweeps the 
crowd. They push forward with 
cupped hands extended and the gasp- 
ing cries of starving people at the 
sight of bread. Two MILITARY GUARDS 
herd them back under the colonnades 
with clubs and drawn revolvers. LA 
MADRECITA chants softly with her blind 
eyes lifted. A GUARD starts toward her 
The peop.e shout “NO!’”’) 


LA MADRECITA: (chanting) “Rojo esta el 
sol! Rojo esta el sol de sangre! Blanca 
esta la luna! Blanca esta la luna de 
miedo!” 


(The crowd makes a turning motion.) 
GUTMAN: (to the waiter) Put up the 
ropes! 

(Velvet rope 

about the terrace of the Siete Mares 


are strung very quickly 


They are like the ropes on decks of 


steamers in rough waters. GUTMAN 


shouts into the phone again: ) 


The word was spoken. The crowd is 


agitated. Hang on' (He lays down 


instrument.) 


JACQUES: (hoarsely, shaken) He said 


Hermano.” That's the word for brother 


GUTMAN: (calmly) Yes, the most dan- 
gerous word in any human tongue is 
the word for brother. It’s inflammatory 

I don’t suppose it can be struck out 
of the language altogether but it must 
be reserved for strictly private usage 
in back of soundproof walls. Otherwise 
it disturbs the population 


1ACQUES: The people need the word 


They're thirsty for it' 


GUTMAN: What are these creatures? 
Mendicants 


petty vendors in a bazaar where the 


Prostitutes. Thieves and 


human heart is a part of the bargain 


JACQUES: Because they need the word 


and the word is forbidden! 


GUTMAN: The word is said in pulpits 
and at tables of council where its vola- 


tile essence can be contained. But on 
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the lips of these creatures, what is it? 
A wanton incitement to riot, without 
understanding. For what is a brother 
to them but someone to get ahead of, 
to cheat, to lie to, to undersell in the 
market. Brother, you say to a man 
whose wife you sleep with!—But now, 
you see, the word has disturbed the 
people and made it necessary to invoke 
martial law! 


(Meanwhile the preamer has brought 
the SURVIVOR to LA MADRECITA, who is 
seated on the cement rim of the foun- 
tain. She has cradled the dying man 
in her arms in the attitude of a Pieta 
The DREAMER is crouched beside them, 
softly playing a guitar. Now he 
springs up with a harsh cry:) 


THE DREAMER: Muerto! 


(The STREETCLEANERS’ piping com- 
mences at a distance. GUTMAN seizes 
the phone again.) 


GUTMAN: (into phone) Generalissimo, 
the Survivor is no longer surviving. I 
think we'd better have some public 
diversion right away. Put the Gypsy on! 
Have her announce the Fiesta! 


LOUDSPEAKER (responding instantly) 
Damas y Caballeros! The next voice 
you hear will be the voice of—the 
Gypsy! 
Gypsy: (over loudspeaker) Hoy! Noche 
de Fiesta! Tonight the moon will re- 


store the virginity of my daughter! 


GUTMAN: Bring on the Gypsy’s daughter, 


Esmeralda. Show the virgin-to-be! 


(ESMERALDA is led from the Gypsy’s 
stall by a severe duenna, “NURSIE,” 
out upon the forestage. She is man- 
acled by the wrist to the duenna. Her 


costume is vaguely Levantine.) 


(GUARDS are herding the crowd back 
again.) 


GUTMAN: Ha ha! Ho ho ho! Music! 


(There is gay music, ROSITA dances.) 
Abdullah! You're on! 


(ABDULLAH skips into the plaza, shout- 
ing histrionically.) 


ABDULLAH: Tonight the moon will restore 


the virginity of my sister, Esmeralda’ 


GUTMAN: Dance, boy! 


(ESMERALDA is led back into the stall 
Throwing off his burnoose, ABDULLAH 
dances with rosita. Behind their 
dance, armed GuaRDS force LA MADRE- 
cita and the DREAMER to retreat from 
the fountain, leaving the lifeless body 
of the survivor. All at once there is a 


discordant blast of brass instruments.) 


(KILROY comes into the plaza. He is 
a young American vagrant, about 
twenty-seven. He wears dungarees 
and a skivvy shirt, the pants faded 


nearly white from long wear and 


much washing, fitting him as closely 
as the clothes of sculpture. He has a 
pair of golden boring gloves slung 
about his neck and he carries a small 
duffle bag. His belt is ruby-and- 
emerald-studded with the word 
CHAMP in bold letters. He stops be- 
fore a chalked inscription on a wall 
downstage which says: “Kilroy Is 
Coming!” He scratches out “Coming” 
and over it prints “Here!”) 


GUTMAN: Ho ho!—a clown! The Eter- 
nal Punchinella! That’s exactly what’s 
needed in a time of crisis! 


Block Three on the Ca:nino Real, 


x 


KILROY: (genially, to all present) Ha ha! 
(Then he walks up to the orricer by the 
terrace of the Siete Mares.) Buenas dias, 
senor. (He gets no response—barely 
even a glance.) Habla Inglesia? Usted? 


OFFICER: What is it you want? 


KILROY: Where is Western Union, or 
Wells-Fargo? I got to send a wire to 


some friends in the States 


orricer: No hay Western Union, no hay 
Weils-Fargo 


KILROY: That is very peculiar. I never 
struck a town yet that didn’t have one 
or the other. I just got off a boat. Lous- 
iest frigging tub I ever shipped on, one 
continual hell it was, all the way up 
from Rio. And me sick, too. I picked up 
one of those tropical fevers. No sick- 
bay on that tub, no doctor, no medicine 
or nothing, not even one quinine pill, 
and I was burning up with Christ 
knows how much fever. I couldn’t make 
them understand I was sick. I got a bad 
heart, too. I had to retire from the 
prize ring because of my heart. I was 
the light heavyweight champion of the 
West Coast, won these gloves!—before 
my ticker went bad.—Feel my chest! 
Go on, feel it' Feel it. I've got a heart 
in my chest as big as the head of a 
baby. Ha ha! They stood me in front of 
a screen that makes you transparent 
and that’s what they seen inside me, 
a heart in my chest as big as the head 
of a baby! With something like that 
you don't need the Gypsy to tell you, 
“Time is short, Baby—get ready to 
hitch on wings!” The medics wouldn't 
okay me for no more fights. They said 
to give up liquor and smoking and sex! 

To give up sex!—I used to believe a 


man couldn't live without sex—but he 
can—if he wants to! My real true wo- 
man, my wife, she would of stuck with 
me, but it was all spoiled with her 
being scared and me, too, that a real 
hard kiss would kill me!—So one night 
while she was sleeping I wrote her 
good-bye (He notices a lack of 
attention in the OFFICER 
comprendo the lingo? 


he grins.) No 


OFFICER: What is it you want? 
KILROY: Excuse my ignorance, but what 
place is this? What is this country and 
what is the name of this town? I know 
it seems funny of me to ask such a 
question. Loco! But I was so glad to get 
off that rotten tub that I didn’t ask 
nothing of no one except my pay—and 
I got short-changed on that. I have 
trouble counting these pesos or Whatzit- 
you-call-’em. (He jerks out his wallet.) 
All-a-this-here. In the States that pile 
of lettuce would make you a plutocrat! 
But I bet you this stuff don’t add up 
to fifty dollars American coin. Ha ha! 


orFicer: Ha ha 
KILROY: Ha ha! 


OFFICER: (making it sound like a death- 
rattle) Ha-ha-ha-ha-ha. (He turns and 
starts into the cantina. KILROY grabs his 
arm.) 

KILROY: Hey! 


OFFICER: What is it you want? 


KILROY: What is the name of this coun- 
try and this town? 


(The OFFICER thrusts his elbow in KIL- 
RoY’s stomach and twists his arm 
loose with a Spanish curse. He kicks 
the swinging doors open and enters 
the cantina.) 


Brass hats are the same everywhere 


(As soon as the OFFICER goes, the 
STREET PEOPLE come forward and crowd 
about KILROY with their wheedling 
cries.) 
STREET PEOPLE: Dulces, dulces! Loteria! 
Loteria! Pasteles, café con leche! 


KILROY: No caree, no caree! 


(The PROSTITUTE creeps up to him and 
grins.) 

rosita: Love? Love? 

KILROY: What did you say? 

RosITA: Love? 


KILROY: Sorry I don’t feature that 
(To audience) I have ideals. 


(The Gypsy appears on the roof of her 
establishment with ESMERALDA whom 
she secures by handcuffs to the iron 
railing.) 


Gypsy: Stay there while I give the pitch! 
(She then advances with a portable 
microphone.) Testing! One, two, three, 
four! 
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NURSIE: (from offstage) You're on the air' 


GYPSY’S LOUDSPEAKER: Are you perplexed 
by something? Are you tired out and 
confused? Do you have a fever? 


(KILROY looks around for the source 

of the voice.) 
Do you feel yourself to be spiritually 
unprepared for the age of exploding 
atoms? Do you distrust the newspapers? 
Are you suspicious of governments? 
Have you arrived at a point on the 
Camino Real where the walls converge 
not in the distance but right in front 
of your nose? Does further progress 
appear impossible to you? Are you 
afraid of anything at all? Afraid of 
your heartbeat? Or the eyes of strang- 
ers! Afraid of breathing? Afraid of not 
breathing? Do you wish that things 
could be straight and simple again as 
they were in your childhood? Would 
you like to go back to Kindy Garten? 


(ROSITA has crept up to KILROY while 
he listens. She reaches out to him 
At the same time a PICKPOCKET lifts 
his wallet.) 


KILROY: (catching the whore’s wrist) 
Keep y’r hands off me, y’ dirty ole bag! 
No caree putas! No loteria, no dulces, 
nada—so get away! Vamoose! All of 
you! Quit picking at me! 


(He reaches in his pocket and jerks 
out a handful of small copper and 
silver coins which he flings disgust- 
edly down the street. The grotesque 
people scramble after it with their 
inhuman cries. KILROY goes on a few 
steps—then stops short—feeling the 
back pocket of his dungarees. Then 
he lets out a startled cry.) 


Robbed! My God, I’ve been robbed! 


(The STREET PEOPLE scatter to the 
walls.) 


Which of you got my wallet? Which 
of you dirty—? Shh-Uh! 


(They mumble with gestures of in- 
comprehension. He marches back to 


the entrance to the hotel.) 
Hey! Officer! Official!—General!' 


(The orricer finally lounges out of the 
hotel entrance and glances at KILROY.) 


Tiende? One of them’s got my wallet! 


Picked it out of my pocket while that 
old whore there was groping me! Don’t 
you comprendo? 


orFIceR: Nobody rob you. You don't 


have no pesos 
KILROY: Huh? 


OFFICER: You just dreaming that you 
have money. You don’t ever have 
money. Nunca! Nada! (He spits be- 


tween his teeth.) Loco 


(The OFFICER crosses to the fountain 


KILROY stares at him, then bawls out:) 
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KILROY: (to the STREET PEOPLE) We'll see 
what the American Embassy has to say 
about this! I'll go to the American Con- 
sul. Whichever of you rotten spivs lifted 
my wallet is going to jail—calaboose' 
I hope I have made myself plain. If not, 
I will make myself plainer! 


(There are scattered laughs among 
the crowd. He crosses to the fountain 
He notices the body of the no longer 
suRVIVOR, kneels beside it, shakes it 


turns it over, springs up and shouts:) 
Hey! This guy is dead! 


(There is the sound of the sTREET- 
CLEANERS’ piping. They trundle their 
white barrel into the plaza from one of 
the downstage arches. The appearance 
of these men undergoes a progressive 
When 
they first appear they are almost like 


any such public servants in a tropical 


alteration through the play 


country: their white jackets are dirt- 
ier than the musicians’ and some of 
the stains are red. They have on 
white caps with black visors. They 
are continually exchanging sly jokes 
and giggling unpleasantly together 
LORD MULLIGAN has come out upon the 
terrace and as they pass him, they 
pause for a moment, point at him 
snicker. He is extremely discomfited 
by this impertinence, touches his 
chest as if he felt a palpitation and 
turns back inside.) 


(KILROY yells to the advancing STREET- 
CLEANERS. ) 


There’s a dead man layin’ here! 


(They giggle again. Briskly they lift 
the body and stuff it into the barrel 
then trundle it off, looking back at 
KILROY, giggling, whispering. They 
return under the downstage arch 
through which they entered. KILROY, 
in a low, shocked voice:) 


What is this place? What kind of a 
hassle have I got myself into? 


LOUDSPEAKER: If anyone on the Camino 
is bewildered, come to the Gypsy. A 
poco dinero will tickle the Gypsy’ 
palm and give her visions! 


ABDULLAH: (giving KILROY a card) If you 
got a question, ask my mama, the 
Gypsy! 
KILROY: Man, whenever you see those 


three brass balls on a street, you don't 


have to leok a long ways for a Gypsy 
Now le’ me think. I am faced with three 
problems. One 
lonely. Three 


don't know what it is or how I got 


I’m hungry. Two: I’m 


I'm in a place where | 


there! First action that’s indicated is 
to—cash in on something—Well 
let’s see 


(Honky-tonk music fades in at this 
point and the Skid Row facade begins 
to light up for the evening. There is 


the Gypsy’s stall with its cabalistic 
devices, its sectional cranium and 
palm, three luminous brass balls 
overhanging the entrance to the Loan 
Shark and his window filled with a 
vast assortment of hocked articles for 
sale trumpets, banjos, fur coats, tur- 
edos, a gown of scarlet sequins, loops 
of pearls and rhinestones. Dimly be- 
hind this display is a neon sign in 
three pastel colors, pink, green, and 
blue. It fades softly in and out and it 
says: “Magic Tricks Jokes.” There is 
also the advertisement of a flea-bag 
hotel or flophouse called “Ritz Men 
Only.” This sign is also pale neon or 
luminous paint,and only the entrance 
is on the street floor, the rooms are 
above the Loan Shark and Gypsy’s 
stall. One of the windows of this up 
per story is practical. Figures appear 
in it sometimes, leaning out as if 
suffocating or to hawk and spit into 
the street below. This side of the 
street should have all the color and 
animation that are permitted by the 
There 


may be moments of dancplike action 


resources of the producyion 


(a fight, a seduction, sale of narcotics 

arrest, etc.).) 
KILROY (to the audience from the 
apron) What've I got to cash in on? My 
golden gloves? Never! I'll say that once 
more, never! The silver-framed photo 
of my One True Woman? Never! Re- 
peat that! Never! What else have I got 
of a detachable and a negotiable nature”? 
Oh! My ruby-and-emerald-studded belt 
with the word CHAMP on it. (He whips 
it off his pants.) This is not necessary to 
hold on my pants, but this is a precious 
reminder of the sweet used-to-be. Oh, 
well. Sometimes a man has got to hock 
his sweet used-to-be in order to finance 


his present situation 


(He enters the Loan Shark’s. A 
DRUNKEN BUM leans out the practical 
window of the “Ritz Men Only” and 


shouts:) 


BUM: O Jack o' Diamonds, you robbed 
my pockets, you robbed my pockets of 
silver and gold' (He jerks the window 


shade down ) 


GUTMAN: (on the terrace) Block Four 
on the Camino Real! 


x 


There isa phrase of light music as the 


BARON DF CHARLUS, an elderly foppish 





sybarite in a light silk suit, a carnation 
in his lapel, crosses from the Siete 
Mares to the honky-tonk side of the 
street. On his trail is a wild-looking 
young man of startling beauty called 
LOBO. CHARLUS is aware of the follower 
and during his conversation with 
A. RATT, he takes out a pocket mirror to 
inspect him while pretending to comb 
his hair and point his moustache. As 
CHARLUS approaches, the MANAGER of the 
flea-bag puts up a vacancy sign and 


calls out:) 


A. RATT: Vacancy here! A bed at the 
Ritz Men Only”! A little white ship 
to sail the dangerous night in 


THE BARON: Ah, bon soir, Mr. Ratt 
A. RATT: Cruising? 


THE BARON: No, just—walking! 


A. RATT: That’s all you need to do 


THE BARON: I sometimes find it suffices 


You have a vacancy, do you? 


A. RATT: For you? 


THE BARON: And a possible guest. You 
know the requirements. An iron bed 
with no matress and a_ considerable 
length of stout knotted rope. No! Chains 
this evening, metal chains. I’ve been 
very bad, I have a lot to atone for 


A. RATT: Why don’t you take these joy- 
rides at the Siete Mares? 


THE BARON: (with the mirror focused on 
LoBpo) They don’t have Ingreso Libero at 
the Siete Mares. Oh, I don’t like places 
in the haute saison, the alta staggione, 


and yet if you go between the fashion- 


able seasons, it’s too hot or too damp 


or appallingly overrun by all the wron# 
sort of people who rap on the wall if 
canaries sing in your bed-springs after 
midnight. I don’t know why such peo- 
ple don’t stay at home. Surely a Kodak, 
a Brownie, or even a Leica works just 
as well in Milwaukee or Sioux City as 
it does in these places they do on their 
whirlwind summer tours, and don't look 
now, but I think I am being followed' 


A. RATT: Yep, you've made a pickup! 


THE BARON: Attractive? 


A. RATT: That depends on who's driving 


the bicycle, Dad 
THE BARON: Ciao, Caro! Expect me at ten 


(He crosses elegantly to the fountain.) 


A. RATT: Vacancy here! A little white 

ship to sail the dangerous night in! 
(The music changes. KILRoy backs 
out of the Loan Shark’s, belt unsold, 
engaged in a vialent dispute. The 
LOAN SHARK is haggling for his golden 
gloves. CHARLUS lingers, intrigued by 
the scene.) 

LOAN SHARK: I don’t want no belt! I 

want the gloves! Eight-fifty' 


KILROY: No dice 
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LOAN SHARK: Nine, nine-fifty! 
Nah, nah, nah! 


Yah, yah, yah 


KILROY 
LOAN SHARK 
KILROY: I say nah 
LOAN SHARK: I say yah 
Kitroy: The nahs have it 


Don’t be a fool. What can 
you do with a pair of golden gloves? 


LOAN SHARK 


KILROY: I can remember the battles I 
fought to win them! I can remember 


that I used to be—CHAMP! 
(Fade in Band Music: “March of the 


Gladiators”—ghostly cheers, etc.) 


LOAN SHARK: You can remember that 
you used to be—Champ? 


KILroy: Yes! I used to be—CHAMP'! 


THE BARON: Used to be is the past tense, 


meaning useless 


KILROY: Not to me, Mister. These are 
my gloves, these gloves are gold, and I 


fought a lot of hard fights to win ‘em! 
I broke clean from the clinches. I never 
hit a low blow, the referee never told 
me to mix it up! And the fixers never 
got to me! 


LOAN SHARK: In other words, a sucker! 


KILROY: Yep, I’m a sucker that won the 
golden gloves! 


LOAN SHARK: Congratulations. My final 
offer is a piece of green paper with 
Alexander Hamilton’s picture on it 
Take it or leave it 


KILROY: I leave it for you to stuff it! I'd 
hustle my heart on this street, I'd ped- 
dle my heart’s true blood before I'd 
leave my golden gloves hung up in a 
loan shark’s window between a rusted 
trombone and some poor lush’s long ago 
mildewed tuxedo! 


LOAN SHARK: So you say but I will see 
you later. 


THE BARON: The name of the Camino is 
not unreal! 


KILROY: “. . . What is this place? What kind of a hassle 
have I got myself into?” 


(Eli Wallach, center—Broadway production) 
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(The Bum sticks his head out the win- 
dow and shouts:) 


BUM: Pa dam, Pa dam, Pa dam! 


THE BARON: (continuing the BuM’s song) 
Echoes the beat of my heart! Pa dam, 
Pa dam—hello! (He has crossed to KiL- 
ROY as he sings and extends his hand 


to him.) 


KILROY: (uncertainly) Hey, mate. It’s 


wonderful to see you 
THE BARON: Thanks, but why? 


KILROY: A normal American. In a clean 
white suit 


THE BARON: My suit is pale yellow. My 


nationality is French, and my normality 


has been often subject to question 


KILROY: I still say your suit is clean 


THE BARON: Thanks. That’s more than I 


can say for your apparel 


KILROY: Don’t judge a book by the cov- 
ers. I'd take a shower if I could locate 


the “Y.” 


THE BARON: What's the “Y’’? 


KILROY: Sort of a Protestant church 
with a swimmin’ pool in it. Sometimes 
it also has an employment bureau. It 
does good in the community 


THE BARON Nothing in this community 


does much good 


KILROY: I’m getting the same impres- 
ion. This place is confusing to me. I 
think it must be the after effects of 
fever. Nothing seems real. Could you 


vime me the scoop? 


THE BARON: Serious questions are re- 
ferred to the Gypsy. Once upon a time 
Oh, once upon a time. I used to wonder 
Now I simply wander. I stroll about the 
fountain and hope to be followed. Some 
people call it corruption. I call it 
simplification 


BUM (very softly at the window) I 
wonder what’s become of Sally, that old 
gal of mine? (He lowers the blind.) 


KILROY: Well, anyhow 
THE BARON: Well, anyhow? 


KILROY: How about the hot-spots in 
this town? 


THE BARON: Oh, the hot-spots, ho ho! 
There’s the Pink Flamingo, the Yellow 
Pelican, the Blue Heron, and the Pro- 
thonotary Warbler! They ‘call it the 
Bird Circuit. But I don’t care for such 
places. They stand three-deep at the 
bar and look at themselves in the mir- 
ror and what they see is depressing 
One sailor comes in—they faint! My 
own choice of resorts is the Bucket of 
Blood downstairs from the “Ritz Men 
Only.”—How about a match? 


KILROY: Where's your cigarette? 
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THE BARON (gently and sweetly): Oh, I 


don’t smoke. I just wanted to see your 


eyes more clearly 


KILROY: Why? 


THE BARON: The eyes are the window: 
of the soul, and yours are too gentle fo 
someone who has as much as I have to 


atone for. (He starts off.) Au revoir 


KILROY 


acter 


A very unusual type char- 


(CASANOVA is on the steps leading to 
the arch, looking out at the desert 
beyond. Now he turns and descends 
a few steps, laughing with a note of 
tired incredulity. KILROY crosses to 
him.) 


Gee, it’s wonderful to see you, a normal 
American in a 


(There is a strangulated outcry from 
the arch under which The Baron has 


disappeared.) 
Excuse me a minute! 


(He rushes toward the source of the 
outery. JACQUES crosses to the bench 
before the fountain. Rhubarb is heard 
through the arch. Jacques shrugs 
wearily as if it were just a noisy 
radio. KILROY comes plummeting out 


backwards, all the way to JACQUES.) 
I tried to interfere, but what's th’ use?! 
sacQUES: No use at all! 


(The STREETCLEANERS come through the 
arch with The Baron doubled up in 
their barrel. They pause and exchange 
sibilant whispers, pointing and snick- 


ing at KILROY.) 


KILROY: Who are they pointing at? At 
me, Kilroy? 


(The sum laughs from the window 
A. RATT laughs from his shadowy door- 
way The LOAN SHARK laughs from 


his.) 


Kilroy is here and he’s not about to be 


there!—If he can help it 


(He snatches up a rock and throws it 
at the STREETCLEANERS. Everybody 
laughs louder and the laughter seems 
to reverberate from the mountains 
The light changes, dims a little in 
the plaza.) 


Sons a whatever you're sons of! Don't 
look at me, I’m not about to take no 
ride in the barrel! 


(The Baron, his elegant white shoes 
protruding from the barrel, is wheeled 
up the Alleyway Out. Figures in the 
square resume their dazed attitudes 
and one or two GUESTS return to the 


terrace of the Siete Mares as—) 


GUTMAN: Block Five on the Camino 
Real! (He strolls off.) 


KILROY: (to JACQUES) Gee, the blocks go 


fast on this street! 
sacques: Yes. The blocks go fast 
KILROY: My name’s Kilroy. I’m here 


JACQUES: Mine is Casanova. I’m here, 


too 


KILROY: But you been here longer than 
me and maybe could brief me on it. For 
instance, what do they do with a stiff 


picked up in this town? 


(The GUARD stares at them suspiciously 


from the terrace 


(sacques whistles “La Golondrina” 
and crosses downstage. KILROY 


follows.) 
Did I say something untactful? 


JACQUES (smiling into a sunset glow) 
The exchange of serious questions and 
ideas, especially between persons from 
opposite sides of the plaza, is regarded 
You'll notice I’m 


talking as if I had acute laryngitis. I'm 


unfavorably here 


gazing into the sunset. If I should start 
to whistle “La Golondrina” it means 
we're being overheard by the Guards 
on the terrace. Now you want to know 
what is done to a body from which the 
soul has departed on the Camino Real! 

It’s disposition depends on what the 
Streetcleaners happen to find in its 
pockets. If its pockets are empty as the 
unfortunate Baron's turned out to be, 
and as mine are at this moment—the 
‘stiff’ is wheeled straight off to the 
Laboratory. And there the individual 
hecomes an undistinguished member of 
a collectivist state. His chemical com- 
ponents are separated and poured into 
vats containing the corresponding ele- 
ments of countless others. If any of his 
vital organs or parts are at all unique 
in size or structure, they’re placed on 
exhibition in bottles containing a very 
foul-smelling solution called formalde- 
hyde. There is a charge of admission to 
this museum. The proceeds go to the 


maintenance of the military police 


(He whistles “La Golondrina” till 
the GUARD turns his back again. He 


moves toward the front of the stage.) 


KILROY: (following) J guess that’s 


sensible 


JACQUES: Yes, but not romantic. And 
romance is important. Don’t you think? 
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KILROY: Nobody thinks romance is more 
important than me! 


JACQUES: Except possibly me! 


KILROY: Maybe that’s why fate has 
brung us together! We're buddies under 


the skin! 
Jacques: Travelers born? 


KILROY: Always looking for something! 


JACQUES: Satisfied by nothing! 
KILROY: Hopeful? 

Jacques: Always! 

OFFICER: Keep moving! 


(They move apart till the OFFICER 
exits.) 


KILROY: And when a joker on the Ca- 
mino gets fed up with one continual 
hassle—how does he get off it? 


JACQUES: You see the narrow and very 
steep stairway that passes under what 
is described in the travel brochures as 
a “Magnificent Arch of Triumph”? 
Well, that’s the Way Out! 


KILROY: That’s the way out? 


(KILROY without hesitation plunges 
right up to almost the top step; then 
pauses with a sound of squealing 


brakes. There is a sudden loud wind.) 


Jacques: (shouting with hand cupped 
to mouth) Well, how does the prospect 


please you, Traveler born? 


KILROY: (shoutingeback in a tone of 
awe) It’s too unknown for my blood 
Man, I seen nothing like it except 
through a telescope once on the pier 
on Coney Island. “Ten cents to see the 
craters and plains of the moon!”—And 
here’s the same view in three dimen- 
sions for nothing! 


(The desert wind sings loudly: KILROY 


mocks it.) 


Jacques: Are you—ready to cross it? 


KILROY: Maybe sometime with someone 
but not right now and alone' How 
about you” 


JACQUES: I'm not alone 
KILROY: You're with a party? 


sacques: No, but I'm sweetly encum- 


bered with a—lady 


KILROY: It wouldn't do with a lady. I 
don't see nothing but nothing—and then 
more nothing. And then I see some 
mountains. But the mountains are cov- 
ered with snow 


racQuUES: Snowshoes would be useful’ 


(He, observes GUTMAN approaching 
through the passage at upper left. He 
whistles “La Golondrina” for Kt- 
ROY'S afiention and points with his 


cane as he exits.) 


KILROY (descending steps disconso- 


lately) Mush, mush 
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(The BuM comes to his window 
A. RATT enters his doorway. GUTMAN 


enters below KILROY.) 
BUM: It’s sleepy time down South! 


GUTMAN: (warningly as KILROY passes 
him) Block Six in a progress of sixteen 


blocks on the Camino Real 


x 


KILROY 
use a bed now.—I'd like 


(from the stairs n, I could 
make me a 
cool pad on this camino fiow and lie 
down and sleep and dream of being 
with someone—friendly . 


to the “Ritz Men Only.”) 


.. (He crosses 


A. RATT: (softly and sleepily) Vacancy 
here! I got a single bed at the “Ritz 
Men Only,” a little white ship to sail 
the dangerous night in 


(KILROY crosses down to his doorwa y.) 


KILROY You got a vacancy here? 


A. RATT: I got a vacancy here if you got 
the one-fifty there. 


KILROY: Ha ha! I been in countries 
where money was not legal tender. I 
mean it was legal but it wasn’t tender 
(There is a loud groan from offstage 
above.) Somebody dying on you or 
just drunk? 


A. RATT: Who knows or cares in this 
pad, Dad? 


KILROY: I heard once that a man can't 
die while he’s drunk. Is that a fact or 
a fiction? 


A. RATT: Strictly a fiction 


VOICE ABOVE: Stiff in number seven! Call 
the Streetcleaners! 


A. RATT: (with absolutely no change in 


face or voice) Number seven is vacant 
(STREETCLEANERS’ piping is heard 
(THE BUM leaves the window.) 


KILROY: Thanks, but tonight I’m going 
to sleep under the stars 


(A. RATT gestures “Have it your way” 
and exits 


(kiLroy, left alone, starts downstage 
MADRECITA ts 
crouched near the fountain, holding 


He notices that La 


something up, inconspicuously, in her 
hend. Coming to her he sees that it’s 
a piece of food. He takes it, puts it in 
his mouth, tries to thank her but her 
head is down, muffled in her rebozo 
and there is no way for him to ac- 


knowledge the gift. He starts to cross. 
STREET PEOPLE raise up their heads in 
their Pit and motion him invitingly to 
come in with them. They call softly, 
“Sleep, sleep .. .”) 


GUTMAN: (from his chair on the terrace) 
Hey, Joe. 


(THE STREET PEOPLE duck immediately.) 
KILROY: Who? Me? 


GUTMAN: Yes, you, Candy Man. Are you 
disocupado? 


KILROY: That means—unemployed, 
don’t it? (He sees OFFICERS converging 
from right.) 


GUTMAN: Jobless. On the bum. Carrying 
the banner! 


KILROY: —Aw, no, aw, no, don’t try to 
hang no vagrancy rap on me! I was 
robbed on this square and I got plenty 
of witnesses to prove it. 


GUTMAN: (with ironic courtesy) Oh? 
(He makes a gesture asking “Where?”’) 


KILROY: (coming down to apron left and 
crossing to the right) Witnesses! Wit- 
ness! Witnesses! (He comes to LA MAD- 
RECITA.) You were a witness! (A gesture 
indicates that he realizes her blindness. 
Opposite the Gypsy’s balcony he pauses 
for a second.) Hey, Gypsy’s daughter! 

(The balcony is dark. He continues up 
to the Pit. THE STREET PEOPLE duck as he 
calls down:) You were witnesses! 


(An OFFICER enters with a Patsy out- 
fit. He hands it to GUTMAN.) 


GUTMAN: Here, Boy! Take these. 


(GUTMAN displays and then tosses on 
the ground at KILROY’s feet the Patsy 
outfit—the red fright wig, the big 
crimson nose that lights up and has 
horn rimmed glasses attached, a pair 
of clown pants that have a huge foot- 
print on the seat.) 


KILROY: What is this outfit? 
GUTMAN: The uniform of a Patsy 


KILROY: I know what a Patsy is—he’s 
a clown in the circus who takes prat- 
falls but I’m no Patsy! 


GUTMAN: Pick it up 


KILROY: Don’t give me orders. Kilroy is 
a free agent 


GUTMAN: (smoothly) But a Patsy isn’t 
Pick it up and put it on, Candy Man 
You are now the Patsy. 


KILROY: So.you say but you are com- 
pletely mistaken 


(Four OFFICERS press in on him.) 


And don't crowd me with your torpe- 
does! I'm a stranger here but I got a 
clean record in all the places I been, 
I'm not in the books for nothin’ but 
vagrancy and once when I was hungry 
I walked by a truck-load of pineapples 
without picking one, because I was 
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brought up good— (Then, with a pa- 
thetic attempt at making friends with 
the OFFICER to his right.) and there was 
a cop on the corner! 


OFFICER: Ponga selo! 


KILROY: What'd you say? (Desperately 
to audience he asks:) What did he say? 


OFFICER: Ponga selo! 
KILROY: What'd you say? 


(THE OFFICER shoves him down roughly 
to the Patsy outfit. KILROY picks up 
the pants, shakes them out carefully 
as if about to step into them and says 
very politely:) 


Why, surely. I'd be delighted. My fond- 
est dreams have come true. 


(Suddently he tosses the Patsy dress 
into GUTMAN’Ss face and leaps into the 
aisle of the theatre.) 


GUTMAN: Stop him! Arrest that vagrant! 
Don’t let him get away! 


LOUDSPEAKER: Be on the lookout for a 
fugitive Patsy. The Patsy has escaped 
Stop him, stop that Patsy! 


(A wild chase commences. The two 
GUARDS rush madly down either side 
to intercept him at the back of the 
house. KILROY wheels about at the top 
of the center aisle, and runs back 
down it, panting, gasping out ques- 
tions and entreaties to various persons 
occupying aisle seats, such as:) 


KILROY: How do I git out? Which way 
do I go, which way do I get out? 
Where's the Greyhound depot? Hey, do 
you know where the Greyhound bus 
depot is? What’s the best way out, if 
there is any way out? I got to find one 
I had enough of this place. I had too 
much of this place. I’m free. I’m a free 
man with equal rights in this world! 
You better believe it because that’s 
news for you and you had better 
believe it! Kilroy’s a free man with 
equal rights in this world! All right, 
now, help me, somebody, help me find 
a way out, I got to find one, I don’t like 
this place! It’s not for me and I am not 
buying any! Oh! Over there! I see a 
sign that says EXIT. That’s a sweet 
word to me, man, that’s a lovely word, 
EXIT! That’s the entrance to paradise 
for Kilroy! Exit, I'm coming, Exit, I’m 
coming! 


(The STREET PEOPLE have gathered 
along the forestage to watch the 
chase. ESMERALDA, barefooted, wearing 
only a slip, bursts out of the cypsy’s 
establishment like an animal broken 
out of a cage, darts among the STREET 
PEOPLE to the front of the crowd 
which is shouting like the spectators 
at the climax of a corrida. Behind 
her, NURSIE appears, a male actor, 
wigged and dressed austerely as a 
duenna, crying out in both languages.) 
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NURSIE: Esmeralda! Esmeralda! 
Gypsy: Police! 

NuRSIE: Come back here, Esmeralda! 
cypsy: Catch her, idiot! 


NuRSIE: Where is my lady bird, where 
is my precious treasure? 


cypsy: Idiot! I told you to keep her 
door locked! 


NURSIE: She jimmied the lock, Esmer- 

alda! 
(These shouts are mostly lost in the 
general rhubarb of the chase and the 
shouting STREET PEOPLE. ESMERALDA 
crouches on the forestage, screaming 
encouragement in Spanish to the 
fugitive. ABDULLAH catches sight of 
her, seizes her wrist, shouting:) 


ABDULLAH: Here she is! I got her! 


(ESMERALDA fights savagely. She nearly 
breaks loose, but NURSIE and the Gypsy 
close upon her, too, and she is over- 
whelmed and dragged back, fighting 
all the way, toward the door from 
which she escaped. 


(Meanwhile—timed with the above 
action—-shots are fired in the air by 
KILROY’s pursuers. He dashes, panting, 
into the boxes of the theatre, darting 
from one box to another, shouting, 
incoherently, now, sobbing for breath, 
crying out:) 


KILROY: Mary, help a Christian! Help 
a Christian, Mary! 


ESMERALDA: Yankee! Yankee, jump! 


(The orricers close upon him in the 
bor nearest the stage. A dazzling 
spot of light is thrown on him. He 
lifts a little gilded chair to defend 
himself. The chair is torn from his 
grasp. He leaps upon the ledge of 
the box.) 


Jump! Jump, Yankee! 


(THE Gypsy is dragging the girl bach 
by her hair.) 


KILROY: Watch out down there! Ger- 


onimo! 


(He leaps onto the stage and crumples 
up with a twisted ankle. ESMERALDA 
screams demoniacally, breaks from 
her mother’s grasp and rushes to him, 
fighting off his pursuers who have 
leapt after him from the box. aBDUL- 
LAH, NURSIE and the Gypsy seize her 
again, just as KILROY is seized by his 
pursuers. The orricers beat him to his 
knees. Each time he is struck, ESMER- 
ALDA screams as if she *eceived the 
blow herself. As his cries subside in- 
to sobbing, so do hers, and at the end, 
when he is quite helpless, she is also 
overcome by her captors and as they 
drag her back to the Gypsy’s she cries 
to him:) 


ESMERALDA: They've got you! They've 


got me! (Her mother slaps her fiercely.) 
Caught! Caught! We're caught! 


(She is dragged inside. The door is 
slammed shut on her continuing out- 
cries. For a moment nothing is heard 
but KiLroy’s hoarse panting and sob- 
bing. GUTMAN takes command of the 
situation, thrusting his way through 
the crowd to face KILROY who is pin- 
ioned by two GUARDS.) 


GUTMAN: (smiling serenely): Well, well, 
how do you do! I understand that 
you're seeking employment here. We 
need a Patsy and the job is yours for 
the asking! 


KILROY: I don't. Accept. This job. I been 
Shanghied! 


(KILROY dons Patsy outfit.) 


GUTMAN: Hush! The Patsy doesn’t talk 


He lights his nose, that’s all! 


GUARD: Press the little button at the end 
of the cord 


GUTMAN: That’s right. Just press the 
little button at the end of the cord! 


(KILROY lights his nose. Everybody 


laughs.) 


GUTMAN: Again, ha ha! Again, ha ha! 
Again! 
(The nose goes off and on like a fire- 
fly as the stage dims out. 


(The curtain falls. There is a short 
intermission. ) 


The DREAMER is singing with mandolin, 
“Noche de Ronde.” The Guests murmur, 
“cool—cool ’ GUTMAN stands on the 
podiumlike elevation downstage right, 
smoking a long thin cigar, signing an 
occasional tab from the bar or café. He 
is standing in an amber spot. The rest 


of the stage is filled with blue dusk. At 


the signal the song fades to a whisper 


and GUTMAN speaks 


GUTMAN: Block Seven on the Camino 
Real—I like this hour. (He gives the 
audience a tender gold-toothed smile.) 
The fire’s gone out of the day but the 
light of it lingers ...In Rome the 
continual fountains are bathing stone 
heroes with silver, in Copenhager the 
Tivoli lighted, they’re 
selling the lottery on the San Juan 
de Latrene 


gardens are 


(The DREAMER advances a little, play- 
ing the mandolin softly.) 
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LA MADRECITA: (holding up glass beads 


and shell necklaces) Recuerdos, re- 


cuerdvs? 


GUTMAN: And these are the moments 
when we look into ourselves and ask 
with a wonder which is never lost alto- 
gether Can this be all? Is there noth- 
ing more? Is this what the glittering 
wheels of the heavens turn for?” (He 
leans forward as if conveying a secret.) 


Ask the Gypsy! 


tickle the Gypsy’s palm and give het 


Un poco dinero will 


' 
visions 


(ABDULLAH emerges with a silver tray 


calling ) 


ABDULLAH: Letter for Signor Casanova, 


letter for Signor Casanova! 
(JACQUES springs up but stands rigid.) 


GUTMAN: Casanova, you have received 
a letter. Perhaps it’s the letter with the 


remittance check in it! 


JACQUES: (in a hoarse, exalted voice) 
Yes! It is' The letter' With the remit- 
tance check in it! 


GUTMAN: Then why don't you take it so 
you can maintain your residence at the 
Siete Mares and so avoid the more 
somber attractions of the “Ritz Men 
Only”? 


sacques: My hand is 


GUTMAN: Your hand is paralyzed”? 
By what? Anviety? Apprehension? 


Put the letter in Signor Casanova's 


pocket so he can open it when he re- 


covers the use of his digital extrem- 
ities. Then give him a shot of brandy 
on the house before he falls on his face' 


(JACQUES has stepped down into the 
plaza. He KILROY 


crouched to the right of him and 


looks down at 


wildly blinking his nose.) 
racques: Yes. I know the Morse code 


(KILROY'S nose again blinks on and 
off.) 


Thank you, brother. (This is said as if 


acknowledging a knew 


message.) I 
without asking the Gypsy that some- 
thing of this sort would happen to you 
You have a spark of anarchy in your 
spirit and that’s not to be tolerated 
Nothing wild or honest is tolerated 
here! It has to be extinguished or used 
only to light up your nose for Mr. Gut- 
man’s amusement 


(JACQUES saunters around KILROY 
whistling “La Golondrina.” Then sat- 
isfied that no one is suspicious of this 


encounter ) 


Before the final block we'll find some 
way out of here! Meanwhile, patience 
and courage, little brother! 


(Jacques feeling he’s been there too 
long starts away giving KILROY a re- 
assuring pat on the shoulder and 


saying:) 
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Patience' Courage! 


LADY MULLIGAN: (from the Mulligans’ 
table) Mr. Gutman! 


GUTMAN: Lady Mulligan! And how are 


you this evening, Lord Mulligan? 


LADY MULLIGAN: (interrupting LORD MUL- 
LIGAN’S rumblings) He’s not at all well 


This climate is so enervating! 


LORD MULLIGAN: I was so weak this 
morning I couldn't screw the lid 


on my tooth paste! 


LADY MULLIGAN: Raymond, tell Mr. Gut- 
man about those two impertinent work- 
men in the square! These two idiots 
pushing a white barrel! Pop up every 


time we step outside the hotel! 


LORD MULLIGAN point and giggle at 
me! 


LADY MULLIGAN: Can't they be dis- 
charged? 

GUTMAN: They can't be discharged, dis- 
ciplined nor bribed! All you can do is 


pretend to ignore them 


LADY MULLIIGAN: I can't eat! Ray- 


mond, stop stuffing! 
LORD MULLIGAN: Shut up! 


GUTMAN: (to the audience) When the 
big wheels crack on this street it’s like 
the fall of a capital city, the destruction 
of Carthage, the sack of Rome by the 
white-eyed giants from the North! I've 
seen them fall! I've seen the destruction 
of them! Adventurers suddenly fright- 
ened of a dark room! Gamblers unable 
to choose between odd and even! Con 
men and pitchmen and _ plumehatted 
cavaliers turned baby-soft at one note 
of the Streetcleaners’ pipes! When I ob- 
serve this change, I say to myself 
“Could it happen to ME?”—The answer 
is “YES!” And that’s what curdles my 
blood like milk on the doorstep of 


.t 


someone gone for the summer 


(A HUNCHBACK MUMMER somersaults 
through his hoop of silver bells, 
springs up and shakes it excitedly 
toward a downstage arch which be- 
gins to flicker with a diamond-blue 
radiance; this marks the advent of 
each legendary character in the play 
The music follows: a waltz from the 
time of Camille in Paris.) 


GUTMAN: (downstage to the audience) 
Ah, there's the music of another legend, 
one that everyone knows, the legend of 
the sentimental whore, the courtesan 
who made the mistake of love. But now 
you see her coming into this plaza not 
as she was when she burned with a 
fever that cast a thin light over Paris, 
but changed, yes, faded as lanterns and 
legends fade when they burn into day! 
(He turns and shouts:) Rosita, sell her 
a flower! 


(MARGUERITE has entered the plaza. A 
beautiful woman of indefinite age 


The STREET PEOPLE cluster about her 
with wheedling cries, holding up glass 
beads, shell necklaces and so forth 
She seems confused, lost, half-awake 
JACQUES has sprung up at her entrance 
but has difficulty making his way 
through the cluster of vendors. ROSITA 
has snatched up a tray of flowers and 


cries out:) 


rosITA: Camellias, camellias! Pink or 
white, whichever a lady finds suitable 


to the moon! 
GUTMAN: That's the ticket! 


M ARGUERITE Yes, I would like a 
camellia 


ROSITA: (in a bad French accent) Rouge 


ou blanc ce soir? 


MARGUERITE: It’s always a white one 
now but there used to be five eve- 
nings out of the month when a pink 
camellia, instead of the usual white one, 
let my admirers know that the moon 
those nights was unfavorable to pleas- 
ure, and so they talled me—Camille 


JACQUES 
proud to be with her, he pushes the 


STREET PEOPLE aside with his cane.) Out 


Mia cara! (Imperiously, very 


of the way, make way, let us through, 
please! 

MARGUERITE: Don't push them with your 
cane 

JACQUES: If they get close enough they’ll 


snatch your purse. (MARGUERITE utters 
a low, shocked cry.) What is it? 


MARGUERITE: My purse is gone; It’s lost! 


My papers were in it! 
taAcQUES: Your passport was in it? 


MARGUERITE 


miso de residencia! (She leans faint 


My passport and my per- 


against the arch during the following 
scene 

(ABDULLAH turns to run JACQUES 
catches him.) 


JACQUES ABDULLAH’S 
Where did you take her? 


(seizing wrist) 


ABDULLAH: Oww! P’tit Zoco 
sacQuES: The Souks”? 

ABDULLAH: The Souks! 

sacques: Which cafés did she go to? 
ABDULLAH: Ahmed's, she went to 
sacques: Did she smoke at Ahmed’s? 
ABDULLAH: Two kif pipes! 


sacques: Who was it took her purse? 
Was it you? We'll see! 


(He strips off the boy’s burnoose. He 
crouches whimpering, shivering in a 


ragged slip.) 


MARGUERITE: Jacques, let the boy go, he 
didn't take it! 


JACQUES: He doesn’t have it on him but 
knows who does! 
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ABDULLAH: No, no, I don’t know! 


JACQUES: You little son of a Gypsy! 
Senta! You know who I am? I am 
Jacques Casanova! I belong to the Se- 
cret Order of the Rose-colored Cross' 
Run back to Ahmed’s. Contact the 
spiv that took the lady’s purse. Tell him 
to keep it but give her back her papers! 
There'll be a large reward 
(He thumps his cane on the ground to 
release ABDULLAH from the spell. The 
boy dashes off. sacques laughs and 
turns triumphantly to MARGUERITE. ) 


LADY MULLIGAN: Waiter! That adven- 
turer and his mistress must not be 
seated next to Lord Mulligan’s table! 


JACQUES: (loudly enough for LADY MUL- 
LIGAN to hear) This hotel has become 
a mecca for black marketeers and their 
expensively kept women! 


LADY MULLIGAN: Mr. Gutman! 
MARGUERITE: Let’s have dinner upstairs! 


WAITER 
table) 


(directing them to terrace 
This way, M’sieur 
JACQUES: We'll take our usual table 
(He indicates one.) 


MARGUERITE: Please’ 


WAITER (overlapping MARGUERITE’S 
“please!”) This table is reserved for 


Lord Byron! 


JACQUES: (masterfully) This table is 
always our table. 


MARGUERITE: I’m not hungry 


JACQUES: Hold out the lady’s chair, 
cretino! 


GUTMAN: (darting over to MARGUERITE’S 


chair): Permit me' 


(JACQUES bows with mock gallantry 
to LADY MULLIGAN as he turns to his 
chair during seating of MARGUERITE.) 


LADY MULLIGAN: We'll move to that 
table! 


JACQUES You must learn how to 
carry the banner of Bohemia into the 
enemy camp. 


(A screen is put up around them.) 


MARGUERITE: Bohemia has no banner. It 
survives by discretion 


JACQUES: I’m glad that you value dis- 
cretion. Wine list! Was it discretion that 
led you through the bazaars this after- 
noon wearing your cabochon sapphire 
and diamond ear-drops? You were for- 


tunate that you lost only your purse 


and papers! 

MARGUERITE: Take the wine list 
Jacques: Still or sparkling? 
MARGUERITE: Sparkling 

GUTMAN: May I make a _ suggestion, 


Signor Casanova? 
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JACQUES: Please do 


GUTMAN: It’s a very cold and dry wine 
from only ten metres below the snow- 
line in the mountains. The name of the 
wine is Quando'—-meaning when! Such 
as “When are remittances going to be 
received?” “When are accounts to be 
settled?” Ha ha ha! Bring Signor Cas- 
anova a bottle of Quando with the 
compliments of the house! 


JACQUES: I'm sorry this had to happen 
in—your presence 


MARGUERITE: That doesn’t matter, my 
dear. But why don’t you tell me when 
you are short of money? 


JACQUES: I thought the fact was appar- 
ent. It is to everyone else 

MARGUERITE: The letter you were ex- 
pecting, it still hasn’t come? 


JACQUES: (removing it from his pocket) 


It came this afternoon—Here it is! 


MARGUERITE: You haven't opened the 
letter! 

JACQUES: I haven't had the nerve to! I've 
had so many unpleasant surprises that 
I've lost faith in my luck 


MARGUERITE: Give the letter to me. Let 
me open it for you 


JACQUES: Later, a little bit later, after 
the—wine 


MARGUERITE: Old hawk, anxious old 
hawk! (She clasps his hand on the 
table: he leans toward her: she kisses 
her fingertips and places them on his 
lips.) 

JACQUES: Do you call that a kiss? 


MARGUERITE: I call it the ghost of a kiss 
It will have to do for now. (She leans 


back, her blue-tinted eyelids closed.) 


sacques: Are you tired? Are you tired, 
Marguerite? You know you should have 
rested this afternoon 


LORD BYRON: “. .. There is a time for departure even when there's 


no certain place to go! 


.. I'm sailing to Athens 


At least I can look 


up at the Acropolis, I can stand at the foot of it and look up at broken 
columns on the crest of a hill—if not purity, at least its recollection .. . 


Possibly, yes, still possibly 


the old pure music will come to me again 


. . Make voyages!—Attempt them!—there’s nothing else.” 
(Jo Van Fleet, Hurd Hatfield—Broadway production) 





MARGUERITE I looked at silver and 


rested 


JACQUES You 
Ahmed's” 


looked at silver at 


MARGUERITE: No, I rested at Ahmed’s, 
and had mint-tea 


(The DREAMER accompanies their 
speech with his guitar. The duologue 
should have the style of an antiphonal 
poem, the cues picked up so that 
there is scarcely a separation between 
the speeches, and the tempo quick 


and the poies edged ) 
JACQUES: You had mint-tea downstairs? 


MARGUERITE: No, upstairs 


JACQUES: Upstairs where they burn the 


, 


poppy’ 


MARGUERITE: Upstairs where it’s cool and 


there’s music and the haggling of the 


bazaar is soft as the murmur of pigeons 


JACQUES: That sounds restful. Reclining 
among silk pillows on a divan, in a 


curtained and perfumed alcove above 
the bazaar? 


MARGUERITE Forgetting for a_ while 


where I am, or that I don't know where 
I am 


JACQUES: Forgetting alone or forgetting 
with some young companion who plays 
the lute or the flute or who had silver 
to show you? Yes. That sounds very 


restful. And yet you do seem tired 


MARGUERITE: If I seem tired, it’s your 
insulting solicitude that I'm tired of! 


sacQuUES: Is it insulting to feel concern 


for your safety in this place? 


MARGUERITE: Yes, it is. The implica- 
tion 1s 


sacques: What is the implication? 


MARGUERITE: You know what it is: that 


Il am one of those aging—voluptuaries 

who used to be paid for pleasure but 
now have to pay!—Jacques, I won't be 
followed, I've gone too far to be fol- 


lowed'——What is it? 


(THE WAITER has presented an envel- 


ope on a salver.) 
waiter: A letter for the lady 


MARGUERITE: How strange to receive a 
letter in a place where nobody knows 
I'm staying! Will you open it for me? 


(THE WAITER withdraws. JACQUES takes 
the letter and opens it.) 


Well! What is it? 


Jacques: Nothing important. An illus- 
trated brochure from some resort in 


the mountains 
MARGUERITE: What is it called” 
Bide-a-While 


IACQUES 


(A chafing dish bursts into startling 


blue flame at the mMuULLIGAN’s table 
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LADY MULLIGAN claps her hands and 

exclaims with affected delight, the 

WAITER and MR. GUTMAN laugh agree- 

ably. MARGUERITE springs up and 
moves out upon the forestage. JACQUES 
goes to her.) 

Do you know this resort in the 


mountains? 


MARGUERITE: Yes. I stayed there once 
It’s one of those places with open sleep- 
ing verandahs, surrounded by snowy 
pine woods. It has rows and rows of 
narrow white iron beds as regular as 
tombstones. The invalids smile at each 
other when axes flash across valleys, 
ring, flash, ring again! Young voices 
shout across valleys Hola! And mail is 
delivered. The friend that used to write 
you ten-page letters contents himself 
now with a postcard bluebird that tells 
you to “Get well Quick!” 


(JACQUES throws the brochure away.) 


And when the last bleeding comes, 
not much later nor earlier than ex- 
pected, you're wheeled discreetly into 
a little tent of white gauze, and the 
last thing you know of this world, of 
which you've known so little and yet so 
much, is the smell of an empty ice box 


(The blue flame expires in the chafing 
dish. GUTMAN picks up the brochure 
and hands it to the wattTer, whisper- 


ing something.) 


JACQUES: You won't go back to that 
place 
(The watter places the brochure on 


the salver again and approaches be- 
hind them.) 


MARGUERITE: I wasn't released. I left 
without permission. They sent me this 
to remind me 


WAITER: (presenting the salver) You 


dropped this 
Jacques: We threw it away! 
WAITER: Excuse me 


sacques: Now, from now on, Margue- 
rite, you must take better care of your- 


self. Do you hear me? 


MARGUERITE: I hear you. No more dis- 
tractions for me? No more entertainers 
in curtained and perfumed alcoves 
above the bazaar, no more young men 
that a pinch of white powder or a puff 
of gray smoke can almost turn to some- 


one devoutly remembered? 
sacques: No, from now on 


MARGUERITE: What “from now on,” old 


-hawk? 


JACQUES: Rest. Peace 


MARGUERITE: Rest in peace is that final 
bit of advice they carve on gravestones, 
and I'm not ready for it! Are you? Are 
you ready for it? (She returns to the 
table He follows her.) Oh, Jacques, 


when are we going to leave here, how 
are we going to leave here, you've got 
to tell me! 


JACQUES: I've told you all I know 


MARGUERITE 
hope! 


Nothing, you've given up 


JACQUES: I haven't, that’s not true 


(GUTMAN has brought out the white 
cockatoo which he shows to LADY 
MULLIGAN at her table.) 


GUTMAN: (his voice rising above the 


murmurs) Her name is Aurora 


LADY MULLIGAN 
Aurora? 


Why do you call her 


GUTMAN: She cries at daybreak 


LADY MULLIGAN: Only at daybreak? 


GUTMAN: Yes, at daybreak only 


(Their voices and laughter fade 
under.) 


MARGUERITE: How long is it since you've 
been to the travel agencies? 


jacques: This morning I made _ the 
usual round of Cook’s, American Ex- 
press, Wagon-lits Universal, and it was 
There are no flights 
out of here till further orders from 
someone higher up 


the same story 


MARGUERITE: Nothing, nothing at all? 


racQUES: Oh, there’s a rumor of some- 
thing called the Fugitivo, but 


MARGUERITE: The What!!!? 


JACQuES: The Fugitivo. It’s one of those 
non-scheduled things that 


MARGUERITE: When, when, when? 


JACQUES: I told you it was non-sched- 
uled. Non-scheduled means it comes 


and goes at no predictable 


MARGUERITE: Don’t give me the diction- 
ary! I want to know how does one get 
on it? Did you bribe them? Did you 
offer them money? No. Of course you 
didn't! And I know why! You really 
don’t want to leave here. You think you 
don’t want to go because you're brave 
as an old hawk. But the truth of the 
matter—the real not the royal truth 
is that you're terrified of the Terra 
Incognita outside that wall 


Jacques: You've hit upon the truth. I'm 
terrified of the unknown country inside 
or outside this wall or any place on 
earth without you with me! The only 
country, known or unknown that I can 
breathe in, or care to, is the country in 
which we breathe together, as we are 
now at this table. And later, a little 
while later, even closer than this, the 
sole inhabitants of a tiny world whose 
limits are those of the light from a rose- 
colored lamp—beside the sweetly, com- 
pletely known country of your cool bed! 
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MARGUERITE: The little comfort of love? 
jacques: Is that comfort so little? 


MARGUERITE: Caged birds accept each 


other but flight is what they long for 


JACQUES: I want to stay here with you 
and love you and guard you until the 
time or way comes that we both can 


leave with honor 


MARGUERITE: “Leave with honor”? Your 
vocabulary is almost as out-of-date as 
your cape and your cane. How could 
anyone quit this field with honor, this 
place where there’s nothing but the 
gradual wasting away of everything 
decent in us the sort of despera- 
tion that comes after even desperation 
has been worn out through long wear! 

Why have they put these screens 
around the table? (She springs up and 
knocks one of them over.) 


LADY MULLIGAN: There! You see? I don't 
understand why you let such people 
stay here 

GUTMAN: They pay the price of admis- 
sion the same as you 


LADY MULLIGAN: What price is that? 


With cash here! 
(He indicates the Siete Mares.) Without 
cash there! (He indicates Skid Row.) 
Block Eight on the Camino Real! 


GUTMAN: Desperation! 


4 


VU 
Oo 


and 


There is the sound of loud desert wind 
and a flamenco cry followed by a dra- 
matic phrase of music. 


A flickering diamond blue radiance 
floods the hotel entrance. The crouch- 
ing, grimacing HUNCHBACK shakes his 
hoop of bells which is the convention 
for the appearance of each legendary 
figure 


LORD BYRON appears in the doorway 
readied for departure. GUTMAN raises 
his hand for silence 


GUTMAN: You're leaving us, Lord Byron? 


BYRON: Yes, I’m leaving you, Mr 
Gutman 


GUTMAN: What a pity! But this is a port 
of entry and departure. There are no 
permanent 


guests. Possibly you are 


getting a little restless? 


BYRON: The luxuries of this place have 
made me soft. The metal point’s gone 


from my pen, there’s nothing left but 
the feather 
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GUTMAN: That may be true. But what 


can you do about it? 


BYRON: Make a departure! 


GUTMAN: From yourself? 


BYRON: From my present self to myself 


as I used to be! 


GUTMAN: That's the furthest departure 
a man could make! I guess you're sail- 
ing to Athens? There’s another war 
there and like all wars since the begin- 
ning of time it can interpreted as a 


struggle for what? 


BYRON For freedom! You may laugh 


at it, but it still means something to me' 


GUTMAN: Of course it does! I’m not 
laughing a bit, I'm beaming with ad- 
miration 


BYRON: I've allowed myself many dis- 


tractions. 


GUTMAN: Yes, indeed! 


BYRON: But I've never altogether for- 


gotten my old devotion to the 


GUTMAN to the what, Lord Byron? 


(BYRON passes nervous fingers through 


his hair.) 


You can’t remember the object of your 
one-time devotion? 
(There is a pause. BYRON limps away 
from the terrace and goes toward the 


fountain.) 


BYRON: When Shelley's corpse was re- 
covered from the sea 

(GUTMAN beckons the DREAMER who 

approaches and accompanies BYRON’S 

speech.) 

It was burned on the beach at Via- 
reggio.—I watched the spectacle from 
my carriage because the stench was 
Then it 
I got out of my carriage. Went nearer, 
holding a handkerchief to my nostrils! 

I saw that the front of the skull had 
broken away in the flames, and there 


(He advances out upon the stage apron 


revolting fascinated me' 


followed by ABDULLAH with the pine 
torch or lantern.) And there was the 
brain of Shelley, indistinguishable from 
a cooking stew!—boiling, bubbling, hiss- 
ing!—in the blackening 


of his skull! 


(MARGUERITE rises abruptly 


cracked pot 


JACQUES 
supports her.) 

Trelawney, his friend, Trelawney, 
threw salt and oil and frankincense in 
the flames and finally the almost in- 


tolerable stench 
(ABDULLAH giggles. GUTMAN slaps him.) 


was gone and the burning was pure! 
as a man’s burning should be 


A man’s burning ought to be pure!—not 


like mine—(a crepe suzette—burned in 


brandy ) 


Shelley's burning was finally very pure! 


But the body, the corpse, split open like 
a grilled pig! 


(ABDULLAH giggles irrepressibly again 
GUTMAN grips the back of his neck 
and he stands up stiff and assumes an 


expression of exaggerated solemnity.) 


And then Trelawney—as the ribs of 


the corpse unlocked—reached into them 


as a baker reaches quickly into an oven! 


(ABDULLAH almost goes into another 


convulsion ) 


And snatched out—as a baker would a 
the heart of Shelley! Snatched 
the heart of Shelley out of the blister- 
ing corpse!—Out of the 


biscuit 


purifying 
blue-flame 


( MARGUERITE resumes her seat; JACQUES 


his.) 


And it was over'—I thought 


(He turns slightly from the audience 
and crosses upstage from the apron 


He faces JACQUES and MARGUERITE.) 


I thought it was a disgusting thing to 
do, to snatch a man’s heart from his 
body! What can one man do with an- 
other man’s heart? 


(JACQUES rises and strikes the stage 


with his cane.) 


JACQUES: (passionately) He can do this 


with it! 
(He seizes a loaf of bread on his 


table, and descends from the terrace.) 
He can twist it like this! 

(He twists the loaf.) 
He can tear it like this! 

(He tears the loaf in two.) 
He can crush it under his foot! 


(He drops the bread and stamps 


on it.) 
And kick it away--like this! 


(He kicks the bread off the terrace 
LORD BYRON turns away from him and 
limps again out upon the stage apron 


and speaks to the audience.) 


BYRON: That's very true, Senor. But a 
poet’s vocation, which used to be my 
vocation, is to influence the heart in a 
gentler fashion than you have made 
your mark on that loaf of bread. He 
ought to purify it and lift it above its 
ordinary level. For what is the heart 
but a sort of — (He makes a high, grop 
A sort of 


instrument!—that translates noise into 


ing gesture in the air.) 


music, chaos into—order 


(ABDULLAH ducks almost to the earth 
effort to stifle his 
GUTMAN coughs to cover his own 


in an mirth 


amusement. ) 
a mysterious order! 


(He raises his voice till it fills the 
plaza.) 
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That was my vocation once upon a 
time, before it was obscured by vulgar 
plaudits!—Little by little it was lost 
among gondolas and palazzos!—-masked 
balls, glittering salons, huge shadowy 
courts and torch-lit entrances!—Ba- 
roque facades, canopies and carpets, 
candelabra and gold plate among snowy 
damask, ladies with throats as slender 
as flower-stems, bending and breathing 


toward me their fragrant breath 
Exposing their breasts to me! 


Whispering, half-smiling!—And every- 
where marble, the visible grandeur of 
marble, pink and gray marble, veined 
and tinted as flayed corrupting flesh, 
all these provided agreeable distrac- 
tions from the rather frightening soli- 
tude of a poet. Oh, I wrote many cantos 
in Venice and Constantinople and in 
Ravenna and Rome, on all of those 
Latin and Levantine excursions that 
my twisted foot led me into—but I 
wonder about them a little. They seem 
to improve as the wine in the bottle 
dwindles There is a passion for 
declivity in this world! 


And lately I've found myself listening 
to hired musicians behind a row of 
artificial palm trees—instead of the 
single—-pure-stringed instrument of my 
heart 


Well, then, it’s time to leave here! 
(He turns back to the stage.) 


There is a time for departure even 


when there’s no certain place to go! 


I’m going to look for one, now. I'm sail- 
ing to Athens. At least I can look up at 
the Acropolis, I can stand at the foot 
of it and look up at broken columns on 
the crest of a hill 


its recollection 


if not purity, at least 


I can sit quietly looking for a long, long 
time in absolute silence, and possibly, 
yes, still possibly 


The old pure music wil come to me 
again. Of course on the other hand I 
may hear only the little noise of insects 
in the grass 


But I am sailing to Athens! Make voy- 
ages!—Attempt them!—there's nothing 


else 


MARGUERITFE (excitedly) Watch where 


he goes! 
(LORD BYRON limps across the plaza 
with his head bowed, making slight, 
apologetic gestures to. the wheedling 
BEGGARS who shuffle about him. There 
is music. He crosses toward the steep 
Alleyway Out. The following is played 
with a quiet intensity so it will be in 
a lower key than the later Fugitivo 
Scene.) 

Watch him, watch him, see which way 

he goes. Maybe he knows of a way that 

we haven't found out 
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sacques: Yes, I'm watching him, Cara 


(LORD and LADY MULLIGAN half rise, 
staring anxiously through monocle 


and lorgnon.) 


MARGUERITE: Oh, my God, I believe he’s 


going up that alley 
sacques: Yes, he is. He has 


LORD and LADY MULLIGAN: Oh, the fool, 
he’s going under the arch! 


MARGUERITE: Jacques, run after him, 
warn him, tell him about the desert he 
has to cross 


JACQUES 
doing 


I think he knows what he’s 


MARGUERITE: I can't look! 


(She turns to the audience, throwing 
back her head and closing her eyes 
The desert wind sings loudly as BYRON 
climbs to the top of the steps.) 


BYRON (to several porters carrying 
luggage—which is mainly caged birds) 
THIS WAY! (He exits 
(KILROY starts to follow. He stops at 
the steps, cringing and looking at 
GUTMAN. GUTMAN motions him to go 
ahead. KiLroy rushes up the stairs 
He looks out, loses his nerve and sits 


blinking his nose. GUTMAN laughs as 
he announces—) 


GUTMAN: Block Nine on the Camino 


Real' (He goes into the hotel.) 


x 
U 


Oo 


o 
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ABDULLAH runs back to the hotel with 
the billowing flambeau. A faint and far 
away humming sound becomes audible 

MARGUERITE opens her eyes with 
a startled look. She searches the sky for 
something. A very low percussion be- 
gins with the humming sound, as if ex- 


cited hearts are beating 


MARGUERITE 
in the sky! 


Jacques! I hear something 


sacques: I think what you hear is 


MARGUERITE (with rising excitement) 
No, it’s a plane, a great one, I see the 


lights of it, now! 
sacqués: Some kind of fireworks, Cara 


Hush! LISTEN! (She blows 


out the candle to see better above it 


MARGUERITE 
She rises, peering into the sky.) I see it! 
I see it! There! It’s circling over us! 


LADY MULLIGAN: Raymond, Raymond, sit 
down, your face is flushed! 


HOTEL GUESTS: (overlapping) What 
is it? 

The FUGITIVO! 

THE FUGITIVO! THE FUGITIVO! 

Quick, get my jewelry from the hotel 
safe! 

Cash a check! 

Throw some things in a bag! I'll wait 
here! 

Never mind luggage, we have our 
money and papers! 

Where is it now? 

There, there! 

It’s turning to land! 

To go like this? 

Yes, go anyhow, just go anyhow, just 
go 

Raymond! Please! 

Oh, it’s rising again' 

Oh, it’s—SHH! MR. GUTMAN! 


(GUTMAN appears in the doorway. 
He raises a hand in a commanding 
gesture.) 


GUTMAN: Signs in the sky should not be 
mistaken for wonders! 


(The Voices modulate quickly.) 


Ladies, gentlemen, please resume your 


seats! 


(Places are resumed at tables, and 
silver is shakily lifted. Glasses are 
raised to lips, but the noise of con- 
certed panting of excitement fills the 
stage and a low percussion echoes 


frantic heart beats 


(GUTMAN descends to the plaza, shout- 
ing furiously to the OFFICER.) 


Why wasn’t I told the Fugitivo was 
coming? 


(Everyone, almost as a man, rushes 
into the hotel and reappears almost 
at once with hastily collected posses- 
sions. MARGUERITE rises but appears 
stunned. 


(There is a great whistling and 
screeching sound as the aerial trans- 
port halts somewhere close by, ac- 
companied by rainbow splashes of 
light and cries like children’s on a 
roller-coaster. Some incoming PAS- 
SENGERS approach the stage down an 
aisle of the theatre, preceded by RED- 
caps with luggage.) 


PASSENGERS What a heavenly trip! 
The scenery was thrilling! 
It’s so quick! 


The only way to travel! Etc., ete 


(A uniformed man, the PILOT, enters 
the plaza with a megaphone.) 


pu.oT: (through the megaphone) Fugi- 
tivo now loading for departure! Fugi- 
tivo loading immediately for departure! 
Northwest corner of the plaza! 


MARGUERITE: Jacques, it’s the Fugitivo, 
it’s the non-scheduled thing you heard 
of this afternoon! 
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MARGUERITE: “You can’t go without me!” 
(Jo Van Fleet, Joseph Anthony, center—Broadway production) 


piLot: All out-going passengers on the 
Fugitivo are requested to present their 
tickets and papers immediately at this 
station 


MARGUERITE: He said “out-going pas- 
engers”' 


PILOT: Out-going passengers on the 
Fugitivo report immediately at this 
tation for customs inspection 


MARGUERITE: (with a forced smile) Why 
are you just standing there? 


JACQUES: (with an Italian gesture) Che 


cosa possa fare! 


MARGUERITE: Move, move, do something’ 
Jacques: What! 


MARGUERITE: Go to them, ask, find out! 


rAcQUES: I have no idea what the 
damned thing is! 


MARGUERITE: I do, I'll tell you! It’s a way 
to escape from this abominable place! 


JACQUES: Forse, forse, non so! 


MARGUERITE: It’s a way out and I’m not 
going to miss it! 


PILOT: Ici la Douane! Customs inspec- 
tion here! 


MARGUERITE: Customs. That means lug- 
gage. Run to my room! Here! Key! 
Throw a few things in a bag, my jewels, 
my furs, but hurry! Vite, vite, vite! I 
don't believe there’s much time! No, 
everybody is 
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(Outgoing PASSENGERS storm the desk 
and table.) 


Clamoring for tickets! There must be 
limited space! Why don’t you do what 
I tell you? (She rushes to a man with 
a rubber stamp and a roll of tickets.) 
Monsieur! Senor! Pardonnez-moi! I’m 
going, I’m going out! I want my ticket! 


PILOT: (coldly) Name, please 


MARGUERITE Mademoiselle — Gautier 


but I 


PILOT: Gautier? Gautier? We have no 
Gautier listed 


MARGUERITE: I’m—not listed! I mean I’m 


traveling under another name 


TRAVEL AGENT: What name are you trav- 


? 


eling under‘ 


(PRUDENCE and OLYMPE rush out of the 
hotel half dressed, dragging their furs 
Meanwhile KILRoy is trying to make 
a fast buck or two as a Redcap 
The scene gathers wild momentum, is 
punctuated by crashes of percussion 
GROTESQUE MUMMERS act as demon 
custom inspectors and immigration 
authorities, etc. Baggage is tossed 
about, ripped open, smuggled goods 
seized, arrests made, all amid the 
wildest importunities, protests, threats, 
bribes, entreaties; it is a scene for 


improvisation.) 


PRUDENCE: Thank God I woke up! 






OLYMPE: Thank God I wasn't asleep! 


PRUDENCE: I knew it was non-scheduled 
but I did think they'd give you time to 


get in your girdle 


OLYMPE: Look who's trying to crash it! 
I know damned well she don't have a 


reservation! 


PILOT: (to MARGUERITE) What name did 
you say, Mademoiselle? Please! People 


are waiting, you're holding up the line! 


MARGUERITE: I'm so confused! Jacques! 
What name did you make my reserva- 


tion under? 


OLYMPE: She has no reservation! 









PRUDENCE: | have, I got mine!’ 





OLYMPE: | got mine! 





PRUDENCE: I’m next! 








OLYMPE: Don’t push me, you old bag! 


MARGUERITE: I was here first! I was here 
before anybody! Jacques, quick! Get 
my money from the hotel safe! 


(JACQUES exits.) 


AGENT: Stay in line! 








(There is a loud warning whistle.) 








PILOT: Five minutes. The Fugitivo leaves 


in five minutes. Five, five minutes only! 


(At this announcement the scene be- 


comes riotous.) 








TRAVEL AGENT: Four minutes! The Fugi- 


tivo leaves in four minutes! 


(PRUDENCE and OLYMPE are shrieking 
at him in French. The warning whis- 


tle blasts again.) 


Three minutes, the Fugitivo leaves in 


three minutes! 


MARGUERITE (topping the turmoil) 
Monsieur! Please! I was here first, I was 


here before anybody! Look! 
(JACQUES returns with her money.) 


I have thousands of francs! Take what- 
ever you want! Take all of it, it’s yours! 


PILOT: Payment is only accepted in 
pounds sterling or dollars. Next, please 


MARGUERITE: You don’t accept francs? 
They do at the hotel! They accept my 
francs at the Siete Mares! 


PILoT: Lady, don’t argue with me, I 
don’t make the rules! 


MARGUERITE: (beating her forehead with 
her fist) Oh, God, Jacques! Take these 
back to the cashier! (She thrusts the 
bills at him.) Get them changed to 
dollars or—Hurry! Toute de suite! I’m 


going to faint 
JACQUES: But Marguerite 
MARGUERITE: Go! Go! Please! 


Pitot: Closing, we’re closing now! The 
Fugitivo leaves in two minutes! 





















(LORD and LADY MULLIGAN rush for- 
ward.) 


LADY MULLIIGAN: Let Lord Mulligan 
through 


PILOT: (tO MARGUERITE) You're standing 
in the way 


(OLYMPE screams as the CUSTOMS IN- 
spectorR dumps her jewels on the 
ground. She and prupence butt heads 
as they dive for the gems: the fight 


is renewed.) 


MARGUERITE: (detaining the piLoT) Oh, 
look, Monsieur! Regardez ca! My dia- 
mond, a solitaire—two carats! Take that 
as security! 


Pitot: Let me go. The Loan Shark’s 


across the plaza! 


(There is another warning blast. pru- 
DENCE and OLYMPE seize hat boxes and 


rush toward the whistle.) 


MARGUERITE: (clinging desperately to the 
PILOT) You don’t understand! Senor 
Casanova has gone to change money 
He'll be here in a second. And I'll pay 
five, ten, twenty times the price of 
JACQUES! JACQUES! WHERE ARE 
YOU? 

voice: (back of auditorium) We're 


closing the gate! 


MARGUERITE: You can't close the gate! 


PILOT: Move, Madame! 


MARGUERITE: I won't move! 


LADY MULLIGAN: I tell you, Lord Mulli- 
gan is the Iron & Steel man from Cobh! 


Raymond! They're closing the gate! 
LORD MULLIGAN: I can't seem to get 
through! 


GUTMAN: Hold the gate for 
Mulligan! 


Lord 


PILOT: (tO MARGUERITE) Madame, stand 
back or I will have to use force! 


MARGUERITE: Jacques! Jacques! 


LADY MULLIGAN: Let us through! We’re 


Af lear' 


pitot: Madame! Stand back and let 


these passengers through! 
MARGUERITE: No, No! I'm first! I'm next! 


LORD MULLIGAN: Get her out of our way! 
That woman's a whore' 


LADY MULLIGAN: How dare you stand in 
our way” 


pitot: Officer, take this woman! 
LADY MULLIGAN: Come on, Raymond! 


MARGUERITE 


away) Jacques! Jacques! Jacques! 
(JACQUES returns with changed money.) 
Here! Here is the money' 

pitot: All right, give me your papers 


MARGUERITE My papers? Did you say 


my papers? 
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(as the orricer pulls her 


picot: Hurry, hurry, your passport! 


MARGUERITE Jacques! He wants my 


papers! Give him my papers, Jacques! 


sacques: —The lady’s papers are lost! 


MARGUERITE: (wildly) No, no, no, THAT 
IS NOT TRUE! HE WANTS TO KEEP 
ME HERE! HE’S LYING ABOUT IT! 


sacques: Have you forgotten that your 
papers were stolen? 


MARGUERITE: I gave you my papers, I 
gave you my papers to keep, you've 


got my papers. 


(Screaming, LADY MULLIGAN breaks 
past and descends the stairs.) 


LADY MULLIGAN: Raymond! Hurry! 


LORD MULLIGAN: (staggering on the top 
step) I’m sick! I’m sick! 
(The STREETCLEANERS disguised as ex- 
pensive swallowtail 
coats come rapidly up the aisle of the 
theatre and wait at the foot of the 
stairway for the tottering tycoon.) 


morticians in 


LADY MULLIGAN: You cannot be sick till 
we get on the Fugitivo! 


LORD MULLIGAN: Forward all cables to 
Guaranty Trust in Paris. 


LADY MULLIGAN: Place de la Concorde. 


LORD MULLIGAN: Thank you! All pur- 
chases C.O.D. to Mulligan Iron & Steel 
Works in Cobh—Thank you! 


LADY MULLIGAN: Raymond! Raymond! 
Who are these men? 
LORD MULLIGAN: I know these men! I 
recognize their faces! 


LADY MULLIGAN: Raymond! Theyre the 


Streetcleaners! 
(She screams and runs up the aisle 
screaming repeatedly, stopping half- 
way to look back. The TWO STREET- 
CLEANERS seize LORD MULLIGAN by either 
arm as he crumples.) 
Pack Lord Mulligan’s body in dry ice! 
Ship Air Express to Cobh care of Mulli- 
gan Iron & Steel Works, in Cobh! 


(She runs sobbing out of the back of 
the auditorium as the whistle blows 
repeatedly and a voice shouts.) 


I'm coming! I'm coming! 
MARGUERITE: Jacques! Jacques! Oh, God! 


Pitot: The Fugitivo is leaving, all 
aboard! 


(He starts toward the steps. MARGUE- 
RITE clutches his arm.) 


Let g6 of me! 
MARGUERITE: You can't go without me! 
PILoT: Officer, hold this woman! 


JACQUES: Marquerite, let him go! 


(She releases the pitot’s arm and 
turns savagely on Jacques. She tears 


his coat open, seizes a large envelope 
of papers and rushes after the PILOT 
who has started down the steps over 
the orchestra pit and into a center aisle 
of the house. Timpani build up as she 
starts down the steps, screaming—) 


MARGUERITE: Here! I have them here! 
Wait! I have my papers now, I have 
my papers! 


(The PILOT runs cursing up the center 


aisle as the Fugitivo whistle gives 
repeated short, shrill blasts; timpani 
and disonant brass are heard. 


(OUTGOING PASSENGERS burst into hys- 
terical farewell. These can come over 
a loudspeaker at the back of the 
house.) 


VOICE IN DISTANCE: Going! Going! Going! 


MARGUERITE: (attempting as if half- 
paralyzed to descend the steps) NOT 
WITHOUT ME, NO, NO, NOT WITH- 
OUT ME! 


(Her figure is caught in the dazzling 
glacial light of the follow-spot. It 
blinds her. She makes violent, crazed 
gestures, clinging to the railing of the 
steps; her breath is loud and hoarse 
as a dying person’s, she holds a blood- 
stained handkerchief to her lips. 


(There‘is a prolonged, gradually fad- 
ing, rocketlike roar as the Fugitivo 
takes off. Shrill cries of joy from 
departing passengers; something ra- 
diant passes above the stage and 
streams of confetti and tinsel fall 
into the plaza. Then there is a great 
calm, the ship’s receding roar dimin- 
ished to the hum of an insect.) 


GUTMAN: (somewhat compassionately) 
Block Ten on the Camino Real. 


There is something about the desolation 
of the plaza that suggests a city devas- 
tated by bombardment. Reddish lights 
flicker here and there as if ruins were 
smoldering and wisps of smoke rise 
from them. 


LA MADRECITA 
Donde? 


(almost inaudibly) 


THE DREAMER: Aqui, Aqui, Madrecita 
MARGUERITE: Lost! Lost! Lost! Lost! 


(She is still clinging brokenly to the 
railing of the steps. Jacques descends 
to her and helps her back up the 
steps.) 
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Jacques: Lean against 
Breathe quietly, now. 


MARGUERITE: Lost! 


Jacques: Breathe quietly, quietly, and 
look up at the sky. 


MARGUERITE: Lost... . 


Jacques: These tropical nights are so 
clear. There’s the Southern Cross. Do 
you see the Southern Cross, Marguerite? 


(He points through the proscenium. 
They are now on the bench before 
the fountain; she is resting in his 
arms.) 


And there, over there, is Orion, like a 
fat, golden fish swimming North in the 
deep clear water, and we are together, 
breathing quietly together, leaning to- 
gether, quietly, quietly together, com- 
pletely, sweetly together, not frightened, 
now, not alone, but completely quietly 
together .. . 


(LA MADRECITA, led into the center of 
the plaza by her son, has begun to 
sing very softly; the reddish flares 
dim out and the smoke disappears.) 


All of us have a desperate bird in our 
hearts, a memory of—some distant 
mother with—wings .. . 


MARGUERITE: I would have—left—with- 
out you... 


JACQUES: I know, I know! 
MARGUERITE: Then how can you—still—? 
Jacques: Hold you? 

(MARGUERITE nods slightly.) 


Because you've taught me that part of 
love which is tender. I never knew it 
before. Oh, I had—mistresses that cir- 
cled me like moons! I scrambled from 
one bed-chamber to another  bed- 
chamber with shirttails always aflame, 
from girl to girl, like buckets of coal- 
oil poured on a conflagration! But never 
loved until now with the part of love 
that’s tender . 


We’re used to each other 


MARGUERITE: 
That’s what you think is love .. . You'd 
better leave me now, you'd better go 
and let me go because there’s a cold 
wind blowing out of the mountains and 
over the desert and into my heart, and 
if you stay with me now, I'll say cruel 
things, I'll wound your vanity, I’ll taunt 
you with the decline of your male vigor' 
JacQuES: Why does disappointment 
make people unkind to each other? 


MARGUER(TE 
alone 


Each of us is very much 


JACQUES: Only if we distrust each other 


MARGUERITE: We have to distrust each 
other. It is our only defense against 
betrayal 


sacques: I think our defense is love 
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MARGUERITE: Oh, Jacques, we're used to 
each other, we're a pair of captive 
hawks caught in the same cage, and so 
we've grown used to each other. That’s 
what passes for love at this dim, shad- 
owy end of the Camino Real 


What are we sure of? Not even of our 
existence, dear comforting friend! And 
whom can we ask the questions that 
torment us? “What is this place?” 
“Where are we?”—a fat old man who 
gives sly hints that only bewilder us 
more, a fake of a Gypsy squinting at 
cards and tea-leaves. What else are we 
offered? The never-broken procession 
of little events that assure us that we 
and strangers about us are still going 
on! Where? Why? and the perch that 
we hold is unstable! We’re threatened 
with eviction, for this is a port of entry 
and departure, there are no permanent 
guests! And where else have we to go 
when we leave here? Bide-a-While? 
“Ritz Men Only”? Or under that ominous 
arch into Terra Incognita? We're lonely 
We're frightened. We hear the Street- 
cleaners’ piping not far away. So now 
and then, although we’ve wounded each 
other time and again—we stretch out 
hands to each other in the dark that we 
can’t escape from—we huddle together 
for some dim-communal comfort—and 
that’s what passes for love on this ter- 
minal stretch of the road that used to 
be royal. What is it, this feeling be- 
tween us? When you feel my exhausted 
weight against your shoulder—when I 
clasp your anxious old hawk’s head to 
my breast, what is it we feel in what- 
ever is left of our hearts? Something, 
yes, something—delicate, unreal, blood- 
less! The sort of violets that could grow 
on the moon, or in the crevices of those 
far away mountains, fertilized by the 
droppings of carrion birds. Those birds 
are familiar to us. Their shadows in- 
habit the plaza. I've heard them flap- 
ing their wings like old charwomen 
beating worn-out carpets with gray 
brooms 


But tenderness, the violets in the moun- 
tains—can’t break the rocks' 


JACQUES: The violets in the mountains 
can break the rocks if you believe in 
them and allow them to grow' 


(The plaza has resumed its usual as- 
pect. ABDULLAH enters through one of 
the downstage arches.) 


ABDULLAH: Get your carnival hats and 
noisemakers here! Tonight the moon 


will restore the virginity of my sister' 


MARGUERITE: (almost tenderly touching 
his face) Don’t you know that tonight 


I am going to betray you? 


JACQUES Why would you do that? 


MARGUERITE: Because I've out-lived the 


tenderness of my heart. Abdullah, come 


here! I have an errand for you! Go to 
Ahmed’s and deliver a message! 


ABDULLAH: I’m working fer Mama, mak- 
ing the Yankee dollar! Get your car- 
nival hats and 


MARGUERITE: Here, boy! 


(She snatches a ring off her finger 
and offers it to him.) 


JACQUES Your cabochon sapphire? 


MARGUERITE: Yes, my cabochon sapphire! 


Jacques: Are you mad? 


MARGUERITE: Yes, I'm mad, or nearly! 
The specter of lunacy’s at my heels 


tonight! 


(JACQUES drives ABDULLAH back with 
his cane.) 


Catch, boy! The other side of the foun- 
tain! Quick! 


(The guitar is heard molto vivace 
She tosses the ring across the foun- 
tain. JACQUES attempts to hold the boy 
back with his cane. ABDULLAH dodges 
in and out like a little terrier, laugh- 
ing. MARGUERITE shouts encourage- 
ment in French. When the boy is 
driven back from the ring, she 
snatches it up and tosses it to him 


again, shouting:) 


Catch, boy! Run to Ahmed’s! Tell the 
charming young man that the French 
lady’s bored with her company tonight! 
Say that the French lady missed the 
Fugitivo and wants to forget she missed 
it! Oh, and reserve a room with a bal- 
cony so I can watch your sister appear 
on the roof when the moonrise makes 
her a virgin! 

(ABDULLAH skips shouting out of the 

plaza. JACQUES strikes the stage with 


his cane. She says, without looking 
at him:) 


Time betrays us and we betray each 
other 


JACQUES: Wait, Marguerite 


MARGUERITE: No! I can't! The wind from 


the desert is sweeping me away' 


(A loud singing wind sweeps her 
toward the terrace, away from him 
She looks back once or twice as if 
for some gesture of leave-taking but 
he only stares at her fiercely, striking 
the stage at intervals with his cane, 
like a death-march. GUTMAN watches, 
smiling, from the terrace, bows to 
MARGUERITE as she passes into the 
hotel. The drum of sacques’ cane is 
taken up by other percussive instru- 
ments, and almost unnoticeably at 
first, wierd-looking celebrants or car- 
nival mummers creep into the plaza, 


silently as spiders descending a wall 


(A sheet of scarlet and yellow rice 
paper bearing some cryptic device is 


lowered from the center of the plaza 





The percussive effects become gradu- 
ally louder. sacques is oblivious to 
the scene behind him, standing in 


front of the plaza, his eyes closed.) 


MAN: Block Eleven on the Camino 


GUTMAN: The Fiesta has started. The 
first event is the coronation of the King 
of Cuckold 


(Blinding shafts of light are suddenly 
cast upon CASANOVA on the forestage 
He shields his face, startled, as the 
crowd closes about him. The blinding 
shafts of light seem to strike him like 
savage blows and he falls to his 
knees as 

(The HUNCHBACK scuttles out of the 
Gypsy's stall with a crown of gilded 
antlers on a velvet pillow. He places 
it on sacques’ head. The celebrants 


form a circle about him chanting.) 
tACQUES: What is this?—a crown 
GUTMAN: A crown of horns' 


crowp: Cornudo! Cornudo' Cornudo! 
Cornudo! Cornudo! 


GUTMAN: Hail, all hail, the King of 
Cuckolds on the Camino Real! 


(JACQUES springs up, first striking out 
at them with his cane. Then all at 
once he abandons self-defense, throws 
off his cape, casts away his cane, and 
fills the plaza with a roar of defiance 


and self{-derision.) 


JACQUES: Si, si, sono cornudo! Cornudo' 
Cornudo! Casanova is the King of 
Cuckolds on the Camino Real' Show 
me crowned to the world' Announce 
the honor! Tell the world of the honor 
bestowed on Casanova, Chevalier de 
Seingalt! Knight of the Golden Spur by 
the Grace of His Holiness the Pope 

Famous adventurer' Con man Extra- 
ordinary! Gambler! Pitch-man par ex- 
celence'! Shill! Pimp! Spiv! And—great 


lover 


(THE CROWD howls with applause and 


laughter but his voice rises above 


them with sobbing intensity.) 


Yes, I said GREAT LOVER! The great- 
est lover wears the longest horns on 
the Camino' GREAT LOVER' 

GUTMAN: Attention! Silence! The moon 


is rising! The restoration is about to 


' 
occur 


56 


JACQUES: “. 


. Casanova is the King of Cuckolds on the Camino Real! 


Show me crowned to the world! Announce the honor! Tell the world of the 
honor bestowed on Casanova, Chevalier de Seingalt! . . . Famous adven- 
turer! Con man Extraordinary! Gambler! .. . And—great—lover .. .” 


(Joseph Anthony, center, Frank Silvera, extreme right—Broadway production) 


(A white radiance is appearing over 
the ancient wall of the town. The 
mountains become luminous. There is 
music. Everyone, with breathless at- 


tention, faces the light 


(KILROY crosses to JACQUES and beck- 
ons him out behind the crowd. There 
he snatches off the antlers and re- 
turns him his fedora. JACQUES recip- 
rocates by removing KILROY’s fright 
wig and electric nose. They embrace 
as brothers. In a Chaplinesque dumb- 
play, KILROY points to the wildly 
flickering three brass balls of the 
Loan Shark and to his golden gloves 
then with a terrible grimace he re- 
moves the gloves from about his neck, 
smiles at Jacques and indicates that 


the two of them together will take 
flight over the wall. sacques shakes 
his head sadly, pointing to his heart 
and then to the Siete Mares. KILROY 
nods with regretful understanding of 
a human and manly folly. A GUARD 
has been silently approaching them 
in a soft shoe dance. Jacques whistles 
“La Golondrina.” KILROY assumes a 
very nonchalant pose. The cuarp picks 
up curiously the discarded fright wig 
and electric nose. Then glancing sus- 
piciously at the pair, he advances 
KILROY makes a run for it. He does a 
baseball slide into the Loan Shark’s 
welcoming doorway. The door slams 
The cop is about to crash it when a 
gong sounds and GUTMAN shouts:) 
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GUTMAN: SILENCE! ATTENTION! THE 
GYPSY! 
GYPSY: (appearing on the roof with a 
gong) The moon has restored the vir- 


ginity of my daughter Esmeralda! 
(The gong sounds.) 


STREET PEOPLE: Ahh! 


Gypsy: The moon in its plenitude has 


made her a virgin! 
(The gong sounds.) 
STREET PEOPLE: Ahh! 


Gypsy: Praise her, celebrate her, give 


her suitable homage! 
(The gong sounds.) 
STREET PEOPLE: Ahh! 


Gypsy: Summon her to the roof! (She 


shouts:) ESMERALDA! 
(DANCERS shout the name in rhythm.) 


RISE WITH THE MOON, MY DAUGH- 
TER! CHOOSE THE HERO! 


(ESMERALDA appears on the roof in 
dazzling light. She seems to be dressed 
in jewels. She raises her jeweled arms 
with a harsh flamenco cry.) 


ESMERALDA: OLE! 
DANCERS: OLE! 


(The details of the Carnival are a 
problem for director and choreogra- 
pher but it has already been indicated 
in the script that the Fiesta is a sort 
of serio-comic, grotesque-lyric “Rites 
of Fertility” with roots in various 


pagan cultures 


(It should not be over-elaborated or 
allowed to occupy much time. It 
should not be more than three min- 
utes from the appearance of ESMER- 
ALDA on the Gypsy’s roof till the re- 
turn of KILROY from the Loan Shark’s 


(KILROY emerges from the Pawn Shop 
in grotesque disguise, a turban, dark 
glasses, a burnoose and an umbrella 


or sunshade.) 


KILROY: (to JACQUES) So long, pal, I 
wish you could come with me 


(JACQUES clasps his cross in KILROY'S 
hands.) 


ESMERALDA: Yankee! 


KILROY (to the audience) So long, 
everybody. Good luck to you all on the 
Camino! I hocked my golden gloves to 
finance this expedition. I’m going. Hasta 
luega. I'm going. I’m gone! 


ESMERALDA: Yankee! 


(He has no sooner entered the plaza 
than the riotous women strip off 
everything but the dungarees and 


skivvy which he first appeared in.) 


KILROY: (to the women) Let me go. Let 
go of me! Watch out for my equipment! 
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ESMERALDA: Yankee! Yankee! 


(He breaks away from them and 
plunges up the stairs of the ancient 
wall. He is half-way up them when 
GUTMAN shouts out:) 


GUTMAN: Follow-spot on that gringo, 


light the stairs! 


(The light catches KILROY. At the same 
instant ESMERALDA cries out to him:) 


ESMERALDA: Yankee! Yankee! 
cypsy: What's goin’ on down there? 
(She rushes into the plaza.) 


KILROY: Oh, no, I'm on my way out! 


ESMERALDA: Espere un momento! 


(THE GYPSY calls the police, but is 


ignored in the crowd.) 


KILROY: Don’t tempt me, baby! I hocked 
my golden gloves to finance this ex- 
pedition! 


ESMERALDA: Querido! 


KILROY: Querido means sweetheart, a 
word which is hard to resist but I must 


resist it 

ESMERALDA: Champ! 

KILROY: I used to be Champ but why 
remind me of it? 


ESMERALDA: Be champ again! Contend 


in the contest! Compete in the compe- 
tition! 


GYPSY (shouting) Naw, naw, not 


eligible! 

ESMERALDA: Pl-eeeeeeze! 
Gypsy: Slap her, Nursie, she’s flippin 
(ESMERALDA slaps NURSIE instead.) 


ESMERALDA: Hero! Champ! 


KILROY: I’m not in condition! 


ESMERALDA: You're still the Champ, the 
undefeated Champ of the golden gloves! 


KILROY: Nobody's called me that in a 


long, long time' 


ESMERALDA: Champ! 


KILROY: My resistance is crumbling 
ESMERALDA: Champ! 


KILROY: It’s crumbled! 


ESMERALDA: Hero! 


KILROY: GERONIMO! (He takes a fly 
ing leap from the stairs into the center 
of the plaza. He turns toward ESMER- 
ALDA and cries:) DOLL!'! 


(KILROY surrounded by cheering 
STREET PEOPLE goes into a triumphant 
eccentric dance which reviews his 


history as fighter, traveler and lover 


(At finish of the dance, the music is 
cut off, as KILROY lunges, arm up- 
lifted towards ESMERALDA, and cries:) 


KILROY: Kilroy the Champ! 


ESMERALDA: KILROY the Champ! 


(She snatches a bunch of red roses 
from the stunned NuRSIE and tosses 


them to KILROY.) 
crowp: OLE! 


(The Gypsy, at the same instant, hurls 
her gong down, creating a resounding 
noise 

(KILROY turns and comes down to- 


wards the audience, saying to them:) 


KILROY: Y’see? 


(Cheering STREET PEOPLE surge towards 


him and lift him in the air. The lights 


fade as the curtain descends.) 


CROWD: (in a sustained yell) OLE! 


(The curtain falls. There is a short 


intermission, ) 


The stage is in darkness except for a 
spot light which picks out ESMERALDA 


on the Gypsy’s roof 


ESMERALDA: Mama, what happened? 
Mama, the Mama, 
where are you? It’s so dark I'm scared! 


MAMA' 


lights went out! 


(The lights are turned on displaying 
a deserted plaza. The Gypsy is seated 
at a small table bejore her stall.) 


Gypsy: Come on downstairs, Doll. The 
mischief is done. You've chosen your 
hero! 

GUTMAN 
Mares) 


Real 


(from the balcony of the Siete 
Block Twelve on the Camino 


NURSIFE (at the fountain) Gypsy, the 


fountain is still dry! 


Gypsy: What d’yuh expect? There’s no- 
body left to uphold the old traditions! 
You raise a girl. She watches television 
Plays be-bop. Reads Screen Secrets 
Comes the Big Fiesta. The moonrise 
which is the neat- 
est trick of the week! And what does 
she do? Chooses a Fugitive Patsy for 
the Chosen Hero! Well, show him in! 


Admit the joker and get the virgin 


makes her a virgin 


ready' 


NuRSIE: You're going through with it? 


Gypsy: Look, Nursie! I'm operating a 
legitimate joint! This joker'll get the 
ame treatment he'd get if he breezed 
down the Camino in a blizzard of G- 
notes! Trot, girl! Lubricate your means 


of locomotion' 





(NURSIE goes into the Gypsy’s stall 
The cypsy rubs her hands together 
and blows on the crystal ball, spits 
on it and gives it the old one-two 
She mut- 
ters “Crystal ball, tell me all 


with a “shammy” rag 


crystal ball tell me all” as 


(KILROY bounds into the plaza from 
her stall a rose between his 
teeth.) 
Gypsy: Siente se, por favor 
KILROY: No comprendo the lingo 
Gypsy. Put it down! 
NURSIE: (offstage) Hey, Gypsy! 
Address me as Madam! 


Madam! Winchell 


GYPSY 


NURSIE (entering) 


has scooped you! 
Gypsy: In a pig’s eye! 


NURSIE: The Fugitivo has “fftt 


Gypsy: In Elizabeth, New Jersey 

ten fifty seven P.M Eastern Stand- 
ard Time—while you were putting them 
kiss-me-quicks in your hair-do! Fur- 
thermore, my second exclusive is that 
the solar system is drifting towards the 
Skiddoo! 


constellation of Hercules 


(NURSIE erits 


Stamping is heard 


offstage.) 
Quiet back there! God damn it! 


NURSIE: (offstage) She's out of control! 


cypsy: Give her a double-bromide! (To 
KILROY: ) Well, how does it feel to be 
the Chosen Hero? 


KILROY: I better explain something to 


you 


Gypsy: Save your breath. You'll need it 


KILROY: I want to level with you. Can 


I level with you? 


Gypsy: (rapidly stamping some papers) 


How could you help but level with the 


Gypsy‘ 


KILROY: I don’t know what the hero is 


chosen for 
(ESMERALDA and NURSIE shriek offstage.) 


Gypsy: Time will brief you Aw, I 


NURSIEHH! 


hate paper work! 


(NURSIE comes out and stands by the 
table.) 


This filing system is screwed up six 
File this 
crap under crap! (To KtRoy:) The 
smoking lamp is lit. Have a stick on me! 


ways from Next Sunday 


(She offers him a cigarette.) 
KILROY: No thanks 


Gypsy: Come on, indulge yourself. You 
got nothing to lose that won't be lost 


KILROY 
I don’t respect it 


If that’s a professional opinion 


GYPSY 
your full name 


Resume your seat and give me 


KILROY: Kilroy. 


GYPSY: (writing all this down) Date of 
birth and place of that disaster? 


KILROY: Both unknown. 
cypsy: Address? 
KILROY: Traveler 

cypsy: Parents? 

KILROY: Anonymous 

cypsy: Who brought you up”? 


KILROY: I was brought up and down by 
an eccentric old aunt in Dallas. 


cypsy: Raise both hands simultaneously 
and swear that you have not come here 
for the purpose of committing an im- 
moral act 


ESMERALDA: (from offstage) Hey, Chico! 


cypsy: QUIET! Childhood diseases? 


KILROY 
mumps 


Whooping cough, measles and 


cypsy: Likes and dislikes? 


KILROY: I like situations I can get out 
of. I don’t like cops and 


GYPSY: Immaterial! Here! Signature on 
this' (She hands him a blank.) 


KILROY: What is it? 


Gypsy: You 
don't you? 


always sign something, 


KiLtroy: Not till I know what it is 


Gypsy: It’s just a little formality to give 
a tone to the establishment and make 


an impression on our out-of-town trade 
Roll up your sleeve 


KILROY: What for? 


cypsy: A shot of some kind 
KILROY: What kind? 


Gypsy: Any kind. Don’t they always 
give you some kind of a shot? 


KILROY: “They”? 


cypsy: Brass-hats, Americanos! (She 


injects a hypo.) 


KILROY: I am no guinea pig! 


Gypsy: Don’t kid yourself. We're all of 
us guinea pigs in the laboratory of God 
Humanity is just a work in progress 


KILROY: I don’t make it out 


Who does? The Camino Real is 
a funny paper read backwards! 


GYPSY 


(There is weird piping outside. KILROY 
shifts on his seat. The Gypsy grins.) 


Tired? The altitude makes you sleepy”? 


KILROY: It makes me nervous 


cypsy: I'll show you how to take a slug 
of tequila! It dilates the capillaries 
First you sprinkle salt on the back of 
your hand. Then lick it off with your 
tongue. Now then you toss the shot 
And then 


down! (She demonstrates.) 


you bite into the lemon. That way it 
goes down easy, but what a bang!- 

You're next. 

KILROY: No, thanks, I’m on the wagon. 
Gypsy: There’s an old Chinese proverb 
that says, “When your goose is cooked 
you might as well have it cooked with 
plenty of gravy.” (She laughs.) Get up, 
baby. Let’s have a look at yuh!—You're 
not a bad-looking boy. Sometimes work- 
ing for the Yankee dollar isn’t a painful 
profession. Have you ever been at- 
tracted by older women? 


KILROY: Frankly, no, ma’am 


Gypsy: Well, there’s a first time for 
everything. 


KILROY: That is a subject I cannot agree 
with you on 


Gypsy: You think I’m an old bag? 


(KILROY laughs awkwardly. The Gypsy 
slaps his face.) 


Will you take the cards or the crystal? 
KILROY: It’s immaterial 


cypsy: All right, we'll begin with the 
cards. (She shuffles and deals.) Ask me 
a question 


KILROY: Has my luck run out? 


Gypsy: Baby, your luck ran out the day 
you were born. Another question 


KILROY: Ought I to leave this town? 


Gypsy: It don’t look to me like you’ve 


got much choice in the matter 
Take a card 


(KILROY takes one.) 
cypsy: Ace? 
KILROY: Yes, ma’am 
cypsy: What color? 
KILROY: Biack 


Gypsy: Oh, oh 
your heart? 


That does it. How big is 


KILROY: As big as the head of a baby 


Gypsy: It’s going to break 


KILROY: That's what I was afraid of 


cypsy: The Streetcleaners are waiting 


for you outside the door 


KILROY: Which door, the front one? I'll 
slip out the back! 


cypsy: Leave us face it frankly, your 
number is up! You must've known a 
long time that the name of Kilroy was 
on the Streetcleaners’ list 

KILROY: Sure. But not on top of it! 


Gypsy: It's always a bit of a shock. Wait 
a minute! Here’s good news. The Queen 
of Hearts has turned up in _ proper 
position. 


KILROY: What's that mean? 
cypsy: Love, Baby! 


KILROY: Love? 
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Gypsy: The Booby Prize! —Esmeralda! 


(She rises and hits a gong. A divan is 
carried out. The GYPSy’S DAUGHTER is 
seated in a reclining position, like an 
odalisque, on this low divan. A span- 
gled veil. covers her face. From this 
veil to the girdle below her navel, 
that supports her diaphanous bifur- 
cated skirt, she is nude except for 
a pair of glittering emerald snakes 
coiled over her breasts. K1Lroy's head 
moves in a dizy circle and a canary 


warbles inside it.) 


KILROY: WHAT’S—-WHAT’S HER SPE- 
CIALTY?—Tea-leaves? 


(The Gypsy wags a finger.) 


cypsy: You know what curiosity did 


to the tom cat! 


glamour wig and my forty-five. I'm 


hitting the street! I gotta go down to 


Nursie, give me my 


Walgreen's for change 
KILROY: What change? 


Gypsy: The change from the ten-spot 


you're about to give me 


NURSIE: Don't argue with her. She has 


a will of iron 


KILROY: I'm not arguing! (He _ reluc- 
tantly produces the money.) But let’s 
be fair about this! I hocked my golden 
gloves for this saw-buck! 


nursiE: All of them Yankee _ bastids 
want something for nothing! 


KILROY: I want a receipt for this bill 


NuRSIE: No one is gypped at the 
Gyp y 


KILROY: That's wonderful' How do I 


Know it? 


Gypsy: It’s in the cards, it’s in the cry 


Abso- 
lutely no one is gypped at the Gypsy’s! 
She snatches the bill. The wind howls 


Such changeable weather! I'll slip on 


tal ball, it’s in the tea-leaves' 


my summer furs' Nursie, break out my 


immer furs! 


NURSIE (leering grotesquely) Mink on» 


able? 


GYPSY Ha ha, that's a doll! Here’ Clock 


him! 
(NURSIE tosses her a qreasy blanket 
and the GYPSY tosses NURSIE an alarm 
clock. The cypsy rushes through the 


headed string curtains.) 


Ad os! Ha ha'! 


(She is hardly offstage when ti 
shots ring out. KILROY starts.) 


Mother has 


such an awful time on the street 


ESMERALDA: (plaintively) 


KILROY: You mean that she is insulted 


on the street? 
ESMERALDA: By stranger: 


KILROY: (to the audience) I shouldn't 


think acquaintances would do it 
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(She curls up on the low divan. KIL- 
roy licks his lips.) 


You seem very different from—this 


afternoon 
ESMERALDA: This afternoon? 


KILROY: Yes, in the plaza when I was 
being roughed up by them gorillas and 
you was being dragged in the house by 


your Mama! 
(ESMERALDA stares at him blankly.) 
You don’t remember? 


ESMERALDA: I never remember what 


happened before the moonrise makes 


me a virgin 


KILROY That—comes as a shock to 
you, huh? 


ESMERALDA: Yes. It comes as a shock 


KILROY: (smiling) You have a little 


temporary amnesia they call it! 
Yankee 
Huh? 


ESMERALDA 
KILROY 


ESMERALDA: I’m glad I chose you. I’m 
glad that you were chosen. (Her voice 
trails off.) I'm glad. I'm very glad 

NURSIE: Doll! 
ESMERALDA What is it, Nursi« 
NURSIE: How are things progre 
ESMERALDA: Slowly, Nursie 


NURSIE comes lumbering im 


NURSIE I want ome light 


matter 


ESMERALDA: He 
Secrets 


KILROY umping up Aw. Here 


(He hands her the fan magazine 


lumber hack out, coyly ) 


I—I feel 
iddenly jerks out a sili 


elf-consciou 


photo.) 


D’you—-like picture 


ESMERALDA: Moving picture 


KILROY: No motionles napshot 


ESMERALDA: Of you?’ 


KILROY: Of my—real—true woman 

She was a platinum blonde the same 
as Jean Harlow. Do you remember Jeat 
Harlow? No, you wouldn't remember 
Jean Harlow. It shows you are getting 
old when you remember Jean Harlow 
(He puts the 
ay that Jean Harlow’s ashes are kept 


snapshot away.) They 


in a little private cathedral in Forest 
Wouldn't it be wonderful if 
you could sprinkle them ashes over the 


Lawn 


vround like seeds, and out of each one 
would spring another Jean Harlow? 
And when spring comes you could just 
walk out and pick then off the bush! 
You don't talk much 


ESMERALDA: You want me to tall 


KILROY: Well, that’s the way we do 
things in the States. A little vino, some 
records on the victrola, some quiet con- 
versation—and then if both parties are 


in a mood for romance Romance 


ESMERALDA: Music! (She rises and pours 
some wine from a slender crystal de- 
canter as music is heard.) They say 
that the monetary system has got to 


be stabilized all over the world 


KILROY: (taking the glass) Repeat that, 


please. My radar was not wide open 


ESMERALDA: I said that they said that 
uh, skip it! But we couldn't care less 
the Yan- 
plus federal tax! 


as long as we keep on getti 


kee dollar 
KILROY: That's for surely! 


ESMERALDA: How do you feel about the 
class struggle? Do you take sides in 


that? 


KILROY: Not that I 


ESMERALDA: Neither do we because ol 


the dialectics 


KILROY: Who! Which? 


ESMERALDA: Languages with accents, I 
uppose. But Mama don't care as long 
is they don’t bring the Pope over here 


and put him in the White House 
KILROY: Who would do that” 


ESMERALDA: Oh, the Bolsheviskies, those 
nasty old things with whiskers! 
Whiskers scratch! But little moustaches 
tickle (She giggles.) 


KILROY always got a smooth shave 


ESMERALDA: And how do you feel about 
the Mumbo Jumbo? Do you _ think 
they've got the Old Man in the bag yet? 


KILROY: The Old Man? 


ESMERALDA: God. We don't think so. We 
think there has been so much of the 
Mumbo Jumbo it’s put Him to sleep! 


KILROY imps up impatiently ) 
KILROY: This is not what I mean 
quiet conversation. I mean thi 
vhere' No where! 


ESMERALDA: What sort of talk do you 


vant 


KILROY: Something more 


of' You know, like 


intimate sort 


ESMERALDA Where did you get those 


eye 


KILROY: PERSONAL! Yeah 


ESMERALDA: Well where did 


those eye 


KILROY: Out of a dead cod-fish' 


NURSIE: (shouting offstage) DOLL' 


(KILROY springs up pounding his left 


palm with his right fist.) 


ESMERALDA: What? 


NURSIE: Fifteen minute 
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KILROY: “So long, everybody. Good luck to you all on the 
Camino! I hocked my golden gloves to finance this expe- 
dition. I’m going. Hasta luega.. .” 

(Barbara Baxley, Jennie Goldstein, on balcony; Eli Wallach, 
left foreground—Broadway production) 


KILROY: I’m no hot-rod mechanic. (To 
the audience:) I bet she’s out there 
holding a stop watch to see that I don’t 


over-stay my time in this place! 


ESMERALDA: (calling through the string 


curtains) Nursie, go to bed, Nursie! 


KILROY: (in a fierce whisper) That's 


right, go to bed, Nursie! 
(There is a loud crash offstage.) 
ESMERALDA Nursie has gone to bed 


(She drops the string curtains and 


returns to the alcove.) 
KILROY Ahhhhh 


ESMERALDA: What've you got your eyes 


(with vast relief) 


on? 


KILROY: Those green snakes on you 


what do you wear them for? 


ESMERALDA: Supposedly for protection, 


but really for fun 
(He crosses to the divan.) 
What are you going to do”? 


KILROY: I'm about to establish a beach- 
head on that sofa. (He sits down.) How 
about—-lifting your veil? 
ESMERALDA: I can’t lift it 
KILROY: Why not? 


ESMERALDA: I promised Mother I 


wouldn't 


KILROY: I thought your mother was the 
broadminded type 


ESMERALDA: Oh, she is, but you know 


60 


how mothers are. You can lift it for me, 
if you say pretty please 


KILROY: Aww 


ESMERALDA: Go on, say it! Say pretty 
please! 


KILROY: No!! 

ESMERALDA: Why not? 

KILROY: It’s silly 

ESMERALDA: Then you can’t lift my veil! 
KILROY: Oh, all right. Pretty please 
ESMERALDA: Say it again! 

KILROY: Pretty please 


ESMERALDA: Now say it once more like 
you meant it 


(He jumps up. She grabs his hand.) 
Don't go away 
KILROY: You're making a fool out of me 


ESMERALDA: I was just teasing a little 


Because you're so cute. Sit down again, 


please—pretty please! 
(He falls on the couch.) 


KILROY: What is that wonderful per- 
fume you've got on? 


ESMERALDA: Guess! 

KILROY: Chanel Number Five? 
ESMERALDA: No 

KILROY: Tabu? 

ESMERALDA: No 


KILROY: I give up 


ESMERALDA: It’s Noche en Acapulco! I'm 

just dying to go to Acapulco. I wish 

that you would take me to Acapulco 
(He sits up.) 

What's the matter? 


KILROY: You gypsies’ daughters are in- 
variably reminded of something without 
which you cannot do—just when it 
looks like everything has been fixed 


ESMERALDA: That isn’t nice at all. I'm 
not the gold-digger type. Some girls 
see themselves in silver foxes. I only 
see myself in Acapulco! 


KILROY: At Todd’s Place? 


ESMERALDA: Oh, no, at the Mirador! 
Watching those pretty boys dive off the 
Quebrada! 


KILROY: Look again, Baby. Maybe you'll 
see yourself in Paramount Pictures or 
having a Singapore Sling at a Statler 
bar! 


ESMERALDA: You're being sarcastic? 


KILROY: Nope. Just realistic. All of you 
gypsies’ daughters have hearts of stone, 
and I’m not whistling “Dixie”! But just 
the same, the night before a man dies, 
he says, “Pretty please—will you let me 
lift your veil?”—while the Streetclean- 
ers wait for hin vight outside the door! 

Because to be wavm for a little longer 
is life. And love?—that’s a four-letter 
word which is sometimes no better 
than one you see printed on fences by 
kids playing hooky from school!—Oh, 


well—what’s the use of complaining? 
You gypsies’ daughters have ears that 
only catch sounds like the snap of a 
gold cigarette case! Or, pretty please, 
Baby,—-we're going to Acapulco! 


ESMERALDA: Are we? 


KILROY: See what I mean? (To the 
Didn't I tell you?! (To 
ESMERALDA: ) Yes! In the morning! 


audience:) 


ESMERALDA: Ohhhh! I'm dizzy with joy! 
My little heart is going pitty-pat! 


KILROY: My big heart is going boom- 
boom! Can I lift your veil now? 


ESMERALDA: If you will be gentle 


KILROY: I would not hurt a fly unless 
it had on leather mittens. (He touches 
a corner of her spangled veil.) 


ESMERALDA: Ohhh 
KILROY: What? 
Ohhhhhbh!! 


KILROY: Why! What’s the matter? 


ESMERALDA 


ESMERALDA: You are not being gentle! 
KILROY: I am being gentle 

ESMERALDA: You are not being gentle 
KILROY: What was I being, then? 
ESMERALDA: Rough! 


KILROY: I am not being rough 
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ESMERALDA: Yes, you are being rough 
You have to be gentle with me because 


you're the first 
KILROY: Are you kidding? 
ESMERALDA: No 


KILROY: How about all of those othe1 


fiestas you've been to” 


ESMERALDA: Each one’s the first one 
That is the wonderful thing about gyp- 
sies’ daughters' 


KILROY: You can say that again! 


ESMERALDA: I don’t like you when you're 
like that 


KILROY: Like what? 


ESMERALDA: Cynical and sarcastic 
KILROY: I am sincere 

ESMERALDA: Lots of boys aren't sincere 
KILROY: Maybe they aren’t but I am 


ESMERALDA: Everyone says he’s sincere, 
but everyone isn’t sincere. If everyone 
was sincere who says he’s sincere there 
wouldn’t be half so many insincere ones 
in the world and there wouk' be lots, 
lots, lots more really sincere ones! 


KILROY: I think you have got some- 
thing there. But how about gypsies’ 


daughters’ 
ESMERALDA: Huh? 


KILROY: Are they one hundred percent 
in the really sincere category? 


ESMERALDA: Well, yes, and no, mostly 


no! But some of them are for a while 
if their sweethearts are gentle 


KILROY: Would you believe I am sin 


cere and gentle? 


ESMERALDA: I would believe that you 


believe that you are For a while 


KILROY: Everything’s for a while. For a 
while is the stuff that dreams are made 
of, Baby! Now?—Now? 


ESMERALDA: Yes, now, but be gentle' 


gentle 


(He delicately lifts a corner of her 
veil. She utters a soft cry. He lifts it 


further. She cries out again. A bit 


further . He turns the spangled 


veil all the way up from her face.) 
KILROY: I am sincere 
ESMERALDA: I am sincere 
KILROY: I am sincere 
ESMERALDA: I am sincere 
KILROY: I am sincere 
ESMERALDA: I am sincere 
KILROY: I am sincere 


ESMERALDA: I am sincere 


(kiLroy leans back, removing his 
hand from her veil. She opens her 


eyes.) 
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Is that all? 
KILROY: I am tired 
ESMERALDA Already? 


(He rises and goes dou 


from the alcove.) 
KILROY: I am tired, and full of regret 
ESMERALDA: Oh! 


KILROY: It wasn’t much to give my 


golden gloves for 
ESMERALDA: You pity yourself? 


KILROY: That's right, I pity myself and 
everybody that goes to the Gypsie’s 
daughter. I pity the world and I pity 
the God who made it. (He sits down.) 


ESMERALDA: It’s always like that as soon 
as the veil is lifted 
ashamed of having degraded them- 


They're all so 
selves, and their hearts have more re- 
gret than a heart can hold! 


KILROY: Even a heart that’s as big as 
the head of a baby' 


ESMERALDA: You don't even notice how 


pretty my face is, do you” 


KILROY You look like all 


daughters, no better, no worse. But 


gypsies’ 


as long as you get to go to Acapulco, 
your cup runneth over with ordinary 
contentment 


ESMERALDA I've never been so insulted 


in all my life! 


KILROY: Oh, yes, you have, Baby. And 
you'll be insulted worse if you stay in 
this racket. You'll be insulted so much 
that it will get to be like water off a 
duck’s back! 


(The door slams. Curtains are drawn 
apart on the GYPSY. ESMERALDA lowers 
her veil hastily. KILROY pretends not 
to notice the Gcypsy’s entrance. She 
picks up a little bell and rings it over 
his head.) 


Okay, Mamacita' I am aware of your 


presence! 


Gypsy: Ha-ha' I was followed three 


blocks by some awful man! 
KILROY: Then you caught him 


cypsy: Naw, he ducked into a subway' 
I waited fifteen minutes outside the 


men’s room and he never came out’ 
KILROY: Then you went in? 


cypsy: No! I got myself a sailor!'—The 
streets are brilliant! Have you all 


been good children? 


(ESMERALDA makes a whimpering 


sound ) 


The pussy will play while the old 
mother cat is away? 


KILROY: Your sense of humor is won- 
derful, but how about my change, 
Mamacita? 


cypsy: What change are you talking 


about? 


KILROY: Are you boxed out of your 
mind? The change from the ten-spot 


you trotted over to Walgreen's? 
cypsy: Ohhhhh 
KILROY: Oh, what? 


GYPSY (counting on her fingers) Five 
for the works, one dollar luxury tax, 
percentage and 


two for the house 


' ' 
two more pour la service!—makes ten 


Didn't I tell you” 


KILROY What kind of a deal is this? 


GYPSY (whipping out a revolver) A 


rugged one, Baby! 


ESMERALDA: Mama, don't be unkind! 


cypsy: Honey, the gentleman's friends 
are waiting outside the door and it 
wouldn't be nice to detain him' Come 


on—Get going—Vamoose'! 


KILROY: Okay, Mamacita! Me voy! 


(He crosses to the beaded string cur- 
tains: turns to look back at the Gypsy 
and her daughter. The piping of the 


STREETCLEANERS is heard outside.) 


Sincere?—Sure! That's the wonderful 


thing about gypsies’ daughters! 


(He goes out. ESMERALDA raises a 
wondering fingertip to one eye. Then 


she cries out:) 


ESMERALDA: Look, Mama! Look, Mama! 


A tear' 


cypsy: You have been watching tele- 
(She gathers the 


cards and turns off the crystal ball as 


vision too much 


(Light fades out on the phony para- 
dise of the GypPsy’s.) 


GUTMAN: Block Thirteen on the Camino 
Real. (He exits.) 


In the 
place a barrel in the center and then 
hide in the Pit 


blackout the STREETCLEANERS 


KILROY, who enters from the right, is 
followed by a spot light. He sees the 
barrel and the menacing STREETCLEANERS 
and then runs to the closed door of the 
Siete Mares and rings the bell. No one 
answers. He backs up so he can see the 


balcony and calls 


KILROY: Mr. Gutman! Just gimme a cot 
in the lobby. I'll do odd jobs in the 
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morning. I'll be the Patsy again. I'll 
light my nose sixty times a minute. I'll 
take prat-falls and assume the position 
for anybody that drops a dime on the 
street Have a heart! Have just a 
LITTLE heart. Please! 


(There is no response from GUTMAN’S 
balcony. Jacques enters. He pounds 


his cane once on the pavement.) 


sacques: Gutman! Open the door! 
GUTMAN! GUTMAN! 


(EvA, a beautiful woman, apparently 


nude, appears on the balcony.) 


GUTMAN: (from inside) Eva darling, 
you're exposing yourself! (He appears 


on the balcony with a portmanteau.) 
sacQUES: What are you doing with my 
portmanteau? 

GUTMAN 


luggage? 


Haven't you come for your 


Jacques: Certainly not! I haven't 
checked out of here! 


GUTMAN: Very few do but resi- 


dences are frequently terminated 
JACQUES: Open the door! 

GUTMAN: Open the letter with the re- 
mittance check in it! 


Jacques: In the morning! 


GUTMAN: Tonight! 

Jacques: Upstairs in my room! 
GUTMAN: Downstairs at the entrance! 
JACQUES: I won’t be intimidated! 


GUTMAN: (raising the portmanteau over 


his head) What?! 


JACQUES: Wait! (He takes the letter 


out of his pocket.) Give me some light 


(KILROY strikes a match and holds it 
over JACQUES’ shoulder.) 

Thank you. What does it say? 

GUTMAN Remittances? 


KILROY: (reading the letter over JACQUES’ 


shoulder) discontinued 


(GUTMAN 
again.) 


raises the portmanteau 


racques: Careful, I have 
(The portmanteau lands with a crash 


(THE BUM comes to the window at the 
crash. a. RATT comes out to his door- 


way at the same time.) 


fragile-—-mementoes 


(He crosses slowly down to the port- 


manteau and kneels as 


(GUTMAN laughs and slams the bal- 
cony door JACQUES turns to KILROY 
He smiles at the young adventurer.) 


“And so at last it has come, the 
distinguished thing!” 


(A. RATT speaks as JACQUES touches 


the portmanteau.) 
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A. RATT: Hey, Dad—Vacancy here! A 
bed at the “Ritz Men Only.” A little 
white ship to sail the dangerous night in 


sacques: Single or double? 


A. RATT: There’s only singles in this pad 
JACQUES: (to KILROY) Match you for it 


What the hell, we're buddies, 
we can sleep spoons! If we can’t sleep, 
we'll push the wash stand against the 
door and sing old popular songs till the 
crack of dawn! . “Heart of my heart, 
I love that melody!” .. . You bet your 
life I do 


KILROY 


(sacques takes out a pocket hand- 
kerchief and starts to grasp the port- 
manteau handle.) 


It looks to me like you could use a 
Redcap and my rates are non-union! 


(He picks up the portmanteau and 
starts to cross toward the “Ritz Men 
Only.” He stops at right center.) 


Sorry, buddy. Can’t make it! The alti- 
tude on this block has affected my 
ticker! And in the distance which is 
nearer than further, I hear—the Street- 


cleaners’—piping! 


(Piping is heard.) 


sacques: COME ALONG! (He lifts the 


portmanteau and starts on.) 


KILROY: NO. Tonight! I prefer! To sleep! 
Out! Under! The stars! 


JacQuEs: (gently) I understand, Brother! 


KILROY (to JACQUES as he continues 
toward the “Ritz Men Only”) Bon 
Voyage! I hope that you sail the dan- 
gerous night fo the sweet golden port 
of morning! 


JACQUES: (exiting) Thanks, Brother! 


KILROY: Excuse the corn! I’m sincere! 
puM: Show me the way to go home! 


GUTMAN: (appearing on the balcony 
with white parakeet) Block Fourteen 


on the Camino Real 


At opening, THE BUM is still at the 
window 


The STREETCLEANERS' piping continues a 
little louder. Kttroy climbs, breathing 
heavily, to the top of the stairs and 
stands looking out at Terra Incognita 
as 


MARGUERITE enters the plaza through 


alleyway at right. She is accompanied 
by a silent YOUNG MAN who wears a 
domino. 


MARGUERITE: Don’t come any further 
with me. I'll have to wake the night 
porter. Thank you for giving me safe 
conduct through the Medina 


(She has offered her hand. He grips 
it with a tightness that makes her 
wince.) 


Ohhbhh ... I’m not sure which is more 
provocative in you, your ominous si- 
lence or your glittering smile or 


(He’s looking at her purse.) 
What do you want? . . . Oh! 


(She starts to open the purse. He 
snatches it. She gasps as he suddenly 
strips her cloak off her. Then he 
snatches off her pearl necklace. With 
each successive despoilment, she 
gasps and retreats but makes no 
resistance. Her eyes are closed. He 
continued to smile. Finally, he rips 
her dress and runs his hands over 
her body as if to see if she had any- 
thing else of value concealed on her.) 


What else do I have that you want? 


THE YOUNG MAN 
Nothing 


(contemptuously) 


(THE YOUNG MAN exits through the 
cantina, examining his loot. THE BUM 
leans out his window, draws a deep 
breath and says:) 
BUM: Lonely. 
MARGUERITE: (to herself) Lonely 
KILROY: (on the steps) Lonely 
(The STREETCLEANERS’ piping is heard. 


(MARGUERITE runs to the Siete Mares 
and rings the bell. Nobody answers. 
She crosses to the terrace. KILROY, 


meanwhile, has descended the stairs.) 
MARGUERITE: Jacques! 

(Piping is heard.) 
KILROY: Lady? 
MARGUERITE: What? 
KILROY I’'m—safe 
wasn't 


MARGUERITE: I expecting that 


music tonight, were you? 
(Piping.) 
KILROY: It’s them Streetcleaners 
MARGUERITE: I know 
(Piping.) 
KILROY: You better go on in, lady 
MARGUERITE: No 
KILROY: GO ON IN! 


MARGUERITE: NO! I want to stay out 
here and I do what I want to do! 


(xitroY looks at her for the hrst 
time.) 
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Sit down with me please. 


KILROY: They're coming for me. The 


Gypsy told me I'm on top of their list 
Thanks for. Taking my. Hand 


(Piping is heard.) 


MARGUERITE: Thanks for taking mine 
( Piping.) 

KILROY: Do me one more favor. Take 

out of my pocket a picture. My fingers 

are. Stiff 


MARGUERITE: This one? 
KILROY: My one. True. Woman 


MARGUERITE: A silver-framed 
Was she really so fair? 


photo! 


KILROY: She was so fair and much fairer 
than they could tint that picture! 


MARGUERITE: Then you have been on 
the street when the street was royal 


KILROY: Yeah 
royal! 


when the street was 


(Piping is heard. KILROY rises.) 


MARGUERITE: Don't get up, don’t leave 
me! 


KILROY: I want to be on my feet when 
the Streetcleaners come for me! 


MARGUERITE: Sit back down again and 


tell me about your girl 
(He sits.) 


KILROY: Y’know what it is you miss 
most? When you're separated. From 
someone. You lived. With. And loved? 
It’s waking up in the night! With that 


warmness beside you! 


MARGUERITE: Yes, that warmness beside 


' 
you 


KILROY: Once you get used to that 
Warmness! It’s a hell of a lonely feeling 
to wake up without it! Specially in 
some dollar-a-night hotel room on 
Skid! A hot-water bottle won't do. And 
a stranger. Won't do. It has to be some 
one you're used to. And that you 
KNOW LOVES you! 


(Piping is heard.) 
Can you see them? 
MARGUERITE: I see no one but you 


KILROY: I looked at my wife one night 
when she was sleeping and that was 
the night the medics wouldn’t okay me 
for no more fights Well My 
wife was sleeping with a smile like a 
child’s. I kissed her. She didn’t wake 
up. I took a pencil and paper. I wrote 
her. Good-bye! 


MARGUERITE: That was the night she 
would have loved you the most! 


KILROY: Yeah, that night, but what 
about after that night? Oh, Lady 

Why should a beautiful girl tie up with 
a broken-down champ?—The earth still 
turning and her obliged to turn with it, 
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not out—of dark into light but out of 
light into dark? Naw, naw, naw, naw! 


Washed up!—Finished! 


(Piping.) 


that ain’t a word that a man can't 
look at 
language a man can’t look at and 
know just what they mean. and be. And 
act. And go! (He turns to the waiting 
STREETCLEANERS.) Come on! Come 
on! COME ON, YOU SONS OF 
BITCHES! KILROY IS HERE! HE'S 
READY! 


There ain't no words in the 


(A gong sounds 


(KILROY swings at the STREETCLEANERS 
They circle about him out of reach, 
turning him by each of their move- 
ments. The swings grow wilder like 
a boxer. He falls to his knees still 
swinging and finally collapses flat on 
his face 


(THE STREETCLEANERS pounce but LA 
MADRECITA throws herself protectingly 
over the body and covers it with her 


shawl 
(Blackout.) 


MARGUERITE: Jacques! 


GUTMAN: (on balcony) Block Fifteen on 
the Camino Real 


LA MADRECITA is seated: across her knees 
is the body of kttroy. Up center, a low 
table on wheels bears a sheeted figure 
Beside the table stands a 
INSTRUCTOR 


MEDICAI 
STUDENTS and 
Nurses, all in white surgical outfits.) 


addressing 


INSTRUCTOR: This is the body of an un- 
identified vagrant 


LA MADRECITA: This was thy son, Amer- 
ica—and now mine 


INSTRUCTOR: He was found in an alley 
along the Camino Real 


LA MADRECITA: Think of him, now, as he 
was before his luck failed him. Re- 
member his time of greatness, when he 
was not faded, not frightened 
INSTRUCTOR: More light, please! 

LA MADRECITA: More light! 

INSTRUCTOR: Can everyone see clearly' 


LA MADRECITA: Everyone must see 


clearly! 


INSTRUCTOR 


dence of disease 


There is no external evi- 


LA MApRECITA: He had clear eyes and 


the body of a champion boxer 


INSTRUCTOR: There are no marks of vio- 
lence on the body 


LA MADRECITA: He had the soft voice of 
the South and a pair of golden gloves 


INSTRUCTOR: His death was apparently 


due to natural causes 


(THE STUDENTS make notes. There are 


keening voices.) 


LA MADRECITA: Yes, blow wind where 
night thins! He had many admirers! 


INSTRUCTOR: There are no legal claim- 


ants 


LA MADRECITA: He stood as a planet 
among the moons of their longing, 
haughty with youth, a champion of the 
prize-ring! 


INSTRUCTOR No friends or relatives 


having identified him 


LA MADRECITA: You should have seen 
the lovely monogrammed robe in which 
he strode the aisles of the Colosseums! 


INSTRUCTOR: After the elapse of a cer- 
tain number of days, his body becomes 


the property of the State 


LA MADRECITA: Yes, blow wind where 
night thins—for laurel is not ever- 


lasting 


INSTRUCTOR: And now is transferred to 


our hands for the nominal sum of five 
dollars 


LA MADRECITA: This was thy son,—and 


now mine 


INSTRUCTOR: We will now proceed with 
the dissection. Knife, please! 


LA MADRECITA: Blow wind! 


(Keening is heard offstage.) 


Yes, blow wind where night thins! You 
are his passing bell and his lamentation 


(More keening is heard.) 


Keen for him, all maimed creatures, 
deformed and mutilated—his homeless 


ghost is your own! 


INSTRUCTOR: First we will open up the 
chest cavity and examine the heart for 


evidence of coronary occlusion 


LA MADRECITA: His heart was pure gold 


and as big as the head of a baby 


INSTRUCTOR: We will make an incision 


along the vertical line 


LA MADRECITA: Rise, ghost! Go! Go bird! 
“Humankind cannot bear very much 
reality.” 


(At the touch of her flowers, KILROY 


stirs and pushes himself up slowly 


from her lap. On his feet again, he 


rubs his eyes and looks around him.) 
voices: (crying offstage) Olé! Olé! Olé! 


KILROY: Hey! Hey, somebody! Where 
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am I? (He notices the dissection room 


and approaches.) 


INSTRUCTOR: (removing a glittering 
sphere from a dummy corpse) Look at 
this heart. It’s as big as the head of a 


baby 


KILROY: My heart! 


INSTRUCTOR: Wash it off so we can look 
for the pathological lesions 


KILROY: Yes, siree, that’s my heart! 


x 


GUTMAN: Block Sixteen! 


(KILROY pauses just outside the dis- 
section area as a STUDENT takes the 
heart and dips it into a basin on the 
stand beside the table. The sTUuDENT 
suddenly cries out and holds aloft a 
glittering gold sphere.) 


instructor: Look! This heart's solid 


gold! 


KILROY: (rushing forward) That’s mine, 


you bastards! 


(He snatches the golden sphere from 
the MEDICAL INSTRUCTOR. The autopsy 
proceeds as if nothing had happened 
as the spot of light on the table fades 
out, but for kitroy a ghostly chase 
commences, a dreamlike re-enact- 
ment of the chase that occurred at 
the end of Block Six. GutTmMaAN shouts 
from his balcony:) 


GUTMAN: Stop, thief, stop, corpse! That 
gold heart is the property of the State! 
Catch him, catch the golden-heart 
robber! 


(KILROY dashes offstage into an aisle 
of the theatre. There is the wail of a 
siren: the air is filled with calls and 
whistles, roar of motors, screeching 
brakes, pistol-shots, thundering foot- 
steps. The dimness of the audito- 
rium is transected by searching rays 
of light—but there are no_ visible 


pursuers.) 


KILROY: (as he runs panting up the 
aisle) This is my heart! It don’t belong 
to no State, not even the U.S.A. Which 
way is out? Where's the Greyhound 
depot? Nobody's going to put my heart 
in a bottle in a museum and charge 
admission to support the rotten police! 
Where are they? Which way are they 
going? Or coming? Hey, somebody, 
help me get out of here! Which way 
do I—which way—which way do I 


go! go! go! go! go! 
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(He has now arrived in the balcony.) 


Gee, I'm lost! I don’t know where I am! 
I'm all turned around, I’m confused, 
I don’t understand—what’s—happened, 
it’s like a—dream, it’s—just like a 
Mary! Oh, Mary! Mary! 


dream 


(He has entered the box from which 
he leapt in Act One. 


(A clear shaft of light falls on him 
He looks up into it crying:) 


Mary, help a Christian!! Help a Chris- 
tian, Mary!—It’'s like a dream 


(ESMERALDA appears in a_ childish 
nightgown beside her gauze-tented 
bed on the Gypsy’s roof. Her Mother 
appears with a cup of some sedative 
drink, cooing . ) 


Gypsy: Beddy-bye, beddy-bye, darling 
It’s sleepy-time down South and up 
North, too, and also East and West! 


KILROY 


dream 


(softly) Yes, it’s—like a 

(He leans panting over the 
ledge of the box, holding his heart like 
a football, watching ESMERALDA.) 


cypsy: Drink your Ovaltine, Ducks, and 
the sandman will come on tip-toe with 
a bag full of dreams 


ESMERALDA: I want to dream of the 
Chosen Hero, Mummy 


Gypsy: Which one, the one that’s com- 
ing or the one that is gone? 


ESMERALDA 


was sincere! 


The only one, Kilroy! He 


KILROY: That's right! I was, for a while! 


cypsy: How do you know that Kilroy 
was sincere? 


ESMERALDA: He said so 

KILROY: That’s the truth, I was! 
Gypsy: When did he say that? 
ESMERALDA: When he lifted my veil 


Gypsy: Baby, they’re always sincere 


when they lift your veil; it’s one of 
those natural reflexes that don’t mean 
a thing 


(aside) What a cynical old 
bitch that Gypsy mama is! 


KILROY 


cypsy: And there's going to be lots of 
other fiestas for you, baby doll, and lots 
of other chosen heroes to lift your little 
veil when Mamacita and Nursie are out 


of the room 


ESMERALDA: No, Mummy, never, I mean 
it! 


KILROY: I believe she means it! 


Gypsy: Finish your Ovaltine and say 
your Now-I-Lay-Me 
(ESMERALDA sips the drink and hands 
her the cup.) 
KILROY: (with a catch in his voice) 
I had one true woman, which I can’t 


go back to, but now I've found another. 
(He leaps onto the stage from the boz.) 


ESMERALDA: (dropping to her knees) 
Now I lay me down to sleep, I pray the 
Lord my soul to keep. If I should die 
before I wake, I pray the Lord my soul 
to take. 


Gypsy: God bless Mummy! 


ESMERALDA: And the crystal ball and 
the tea-leaves 


KILROY: Pssst! 
ESMERALDA: What's that? 
Gypsy: A tom-cat in the plaza. 


ESMERALDA: God bless all cats without 
pads in the plaza tonight. 


KILROY: Amen! (He falls to his knees 
in the empty plaza.) 


ESMERALDA: God bless all con men and 
hustlers and pitch-men who hawk their 
hearts on the street, all two-time losers 
who're likely to lose once more, the 
courtesan who made the mistake of 
love, the greatest of lovers crowned 
with the longest horns, the poet who 
wandered far from his heart’s green 
country and possibly will and possibly 
won't be able to find his way back, look 
down with a smile tonight on the last 
cavaliers, the ones with the rusty armor 
and soiled white plumes, and visit with 
understanding and something that’s al- 
most tender those fading legends that 
come and go in this plaza like songs 
not clearly remembered, oh, sometime 
and somewhere, let there be something 
to mean the word honor again! 


QuIxoTE: (hoarsely and loudly, stirring 
slightly among his verminous rags.) 
Amen! 


KILROY: Amen 


Gypsy: (disturbed) —That will do, now 


ESMERALDA: And, oh, God, let me dream 
tonight of the Chosen Hero! 


cypsy: Now, sleep. Fly away on the 


magic carpet of dreams! 


(ESMERALDA crawls into the gauze- 
tented cot. THE Gypsy descends from 
the roof.) 


KILROY: Esmeralda! My little Gypsy 


sweetheart! 


ESMERALDA: (sleepily) Go away, cat 


(The light behind the gauze is grad- 
ually dimming.) 


KILROY: This is no cat. This is the 
chosen hero of the big fiesta, Kilroy, 
the champion of the golden gloves with 
his gold heart cut from his chest and 
in his hands to give you! 


ESMERALDA: Go away. Let me dream of 
the Chosen Hero 


KILROY: What a hassle! Mistook for a 
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cat! What can I do to convince this doll 
I'm real? 


(Three brass balls wink brilliantly 


Another 


indicated! 


transaction seems to be 








(He rushes to the LOAN SHARK’s. The 


entrance immediately lights up.) 


My heart is gold! What will you give 
me for it? 


(Jewels, furs, sequined gowns, etc 
are tossed to his feet. He throws his 
heart like a basketfall to the LOAN 
SHARK, snatches up the loot and 


rushes back to the GyPpsy’s.) 


Doll' Behold this loot! | gave my golde n 


heart for it! 
ESMERALDA: Go away, cat 


(She falls alseep. Kttroy bangs h 

forehead with his fist, then rushes to 
the Gypsy’s door, pounds it with bot 
fists. The door is thrown open and 
the sordid contents of a large jar are 
thrown at him. He falls back gasping 
splutte ring, retching. He retreats and 
finally assumes an exaggerated at- 


titude of despair.) 


KILROY: Had for a_ button! Stewed, 
crewed and tattooed on the Camino 
Real! Baptized, finally, with the con- 
tents of a slop-jar'—Did anybody say 
the deal was rugged?! 


(QUIXOTE stirs against the wall of 
Skid Row. He hawks and spits and 
staggers to his feet.) 


GUTMAN 


Why, the old knight’s awake 


his dream is over! 


QUIXOTE: (to KILROY) Hello’ Is that a 
fountain? 


KILROY Yeah, but 


Quixote: I’ve got a mouthful of old 
chicken feathers 


(He approaches the fountain It be 
gins to flow. Kimtroy falls back in 
amazement as the OLD KNIGHT rinses 
his mouth and drinks and removes 
his jacket to bathe, handing the tat- 


tered garment to KILROY.) 


Quixote: (as he bathes) Qué pasa, mi 


amigo? 


KILROY: The deal is rugged. D’you know 
what I mean? 


qurxoTe: Who knows better than I what 
a rugged deal is! (He produces a tooth 
brush and brushes his teeth ) Will 


you take some advice? 


KILROY: Brother, at this point on the 
Camino I will take anything which i 


offered! 
Quixote: Don’t! Pity! Your! Self! 


(He takes out a poc ket mirror and 


grooms his beard and moustache 
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The 


offenses our egos have to endure, being 


wounds of the vanity, the many 


housed in bodies that age and hearts 
that grow tired, are better accepted 
with a tolerant smile—like this!—You 


see (He cracks his face in two with 


an enormous grin.) 


GUTMAN Follow-spot on the face of the 
ancient knight! 


QUIXOTE: Otherwise what you become 
is a bag full of curdle cream—leche 
mala, we call it!—attractive to nobody, 
least of all to yourself! (He passes the 
comb and pocket mirror to KILROY.) 


Have you got any plans? 


KILROY (a bit uncertainty wistfully) 

Well, I was thinking of—going on from 
here' 

quixoTe: Good! Come with me 

KILROY (to the audience) Crazy old 


bastard. (Then to the Knight:) Donde? 


QUIXOTE: (starting for the stairs) Quien 


sabe! 


(The fountain is now flowing loudly 
and sweetly. The STREET PEOPLE are 
moving toward it with murmurs of 
wonder. MARGUERITE comes out upon 


the terrace.) 


KILROY: Hey, there's 


qurxoTe: Shhh! Listen! 


(They pause on the stairs.) 


MARGUERITE: Abdullah! 


(GUTMAN has descended to the terrace.) 


GUTMAN: Mademoiselle, allow me to de 
liver the message for you. It would be 
in bad form if I didn’t take some final 


part in the pageant 


(He crosses the plaza to the opposite 
facade and shouts “Casanova!” under 


the window of the “Ritz Men Only 


(Meanwhile KiLroy scratches out the 
verb is and prints the correction 
was” in the inscription on the an- 


cient wall.) 


Casanova! Great lover and King of 
Cuckolds on the Camino Real! The last 
of your ladies has guaranteed your tab 
and is expecting you for breakfast on 


the terrace! 


(CASANOVA looks first out of the prac- 
tical window of the flophouse, then 
emerges from its scabrous doorway, 
haggard, unshaven, crumpled in dress 
but bearing himself as erectly as ever 
He blinks end glares fiercely into the 
brilliant morning light 


(MARGUERITE cannot return his look 
she averts her face with a look for 
which anguish would not be too 
strong a term, but at the same time 
she extends a pleading hand toward 
him. After some hesitation. he begin 
striking the 


to move toward her 















































































































































































































































KILROY: GERONIMO! ... 
Kilroy the Champ!” 
(Louis Macmiller, center 
Sea Cliff production) 



























































pavement im measured cadence with 











his cane glane mg once, as he crosses 






out at the audience with a wry smile 





that makes admissions that would be 





embarrassing to a vainer man than 





CASANOVA now is. When he reaches 





MARGUERITE she gropes for his hand 






seizes it with a low ery and presses it 





spasmodically to her lips u hile he 





drau her into his arms and looks 






above her sobbing, dyed-golden head 
with the 





serene 





clouded gaze of 





someone mortally ill as the mercy of 





a narcotic laps over his pain 







(QUIXOTE raises his lance in a formal 





gesture and cries out hoarsely power 





fully from the stairs:) 







QUIXOTE The violets in the mountains 





have broken the rocks! 






(QUIXOTE goes through the arch with 






KILROY.) 






GUTMAN 





(to the audience) The Curtain 






Line has been spoken! (To the wings:) 


Bring it down! (He bows with a fat 







mans grace as 





(The curtain falls ) 












The open-air theatre, ever on the increase in 
summer productions in America, goes back to the 
beginning of Western drama. Pictured are early 
outdoor theatres, as illustrated in the new book, 
Theater Pictorial, by George Altman, Ralph 
Freud, Kenneth Macgowan and William Melnitz, 
published by the University of California Press. 


Above: A seventeenth-century outdoor stage may be 
represented in Rembrandt’s etching, “Christ Presented to 
the People.” A high, narrow platform stage projects into 


the market place in front of a row of houses for this 


occasion 


Below: The courtyards of inns, forerunner of the Eliza- 
bethan playhouse, were being used for performances in 
Germany as late as 1623, when traveling troupes called 
the English Comedians toured the Continent 


Above: The Theatre of Pompey, shown here in recon- 
struction, was the first permanent stone theatre built in 
Rome about 55 B.C. The auditorium was semicircular, 
and the stage background a richly colored architectural 


setting 
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MR. DALY 


by Palma Wayne 
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Above: Augustin Daly, one of the greatest of American theatrical managers, 
carved an empire on both sides of the Atlantic during the last thirty years 
of the nineteenth century. His hat, as the author observes, was an invariable 


part of his own make-up and a sort of personal trademark 


Left: Author Palma Wayne as she appeared about the time she auditioned 
for Augustin Daly. Although her actual stage career was _ short-lived, 
Mrs. Wayne has continued to have a close association with the theatre 


through her biographies of Mrs. Leslie Carter, Mary Garden and Fanny Brice 


Life in the noted theatrical manager’s troupe was a dedication to the art 
of acting, but it had its thrilling moments, declares a onetime member 


HE HOUR HAD ARRIVED. An entirely un- cade of complicated grilled ironwork, it opened 


trained girl was asked to give an assurance 
to the most critical, the most exacting, the most 
distinguished of theatre managers, that some- 
where within her lay the magic gift of expression 
The audition was to take place at Daly’s theatre, 
situated at Broadway and 30th Street. The stage 
door, which was on 29th Street, had been part of 
an old New York brownstone residence, and the 
flight of stairs leading up to the stage was guarded 


by a heavy grating. As I stood before the barri- 
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and I was ushered into the presence of Augustin 
Daly. 

My heart beat loudly like a metronome, and I 
was in such a panic that the long lean gentleman 
before me, who spoke a few words, made no im- 
pact on my consciousness I was to try my wings 
on the ambitious speech of Lady Anne in Shake- 
speare’s Richard III. Daly went out into the 
darkened pit of the theatre and I was left alone 
I walked out on the stage with its one flickering 





gas jet and gave the lines quaveringly. Silence 
from the auditorium. I went into the famous but 
hackneyed speech of Pauline in The Lady of 
Lyons and ended with Lady Gay Spanker’s lines 
in Boucicault’s London Assurance 

I wish I might say that when it was over Daly 
came upon the stage and took my hand and said, 
“You have a great gift,” or “You have shown a 
fine talent.” Nothing of the sort happened. What 
he did say was, “Where did you learn to speak 
English like that?” 

“An old priest from one of the missions at home 
in California taught me.” 

The only other sentence of his that morning 
was: “You are wearing a dress twenty years too 
old for you and five years behind the fashion.” 
With that I was dismissed after being informed 
by Richard Dorney, Daly’s Boswell, that I would 
hear from him later 

My life had been lived on one of the great adobe 
ranches of California, famous for its pedigreed 
stud. Clothes had never been part of that life. 
Frocks were made for me by a dressmaker or 
by some dressmaking establishment—but such a 
thing as going to a shop and purchasing gowns 
ready-made had not yet come into being. So the 
following day my uncle Marshall, an old New 
Yorker who had secured my introduction to Daly 
through the latter’s brother, Judge Joseph Daly, 
escorted me to a very important couturiére’s es- 
tablishment. I bloomed forth days later, the last 
syllable in gowns of the period—white ruching 
around the tightly buttoned necks, and inside 
the bottoms of the long-trained skirts, pleated 
balayeuses of mull or ruffled organdie to keep 
out the dust 

The following week I received word that Daly 
would receive me at a certain day and hour. I 
was so tense with excitement that I suffered. I 
could hardly eat or sleep. This time I was led up 
a steep private stairway to Daly’s study, situated 
in one of the four private residences attached to 
his playhouse. He was pacing up and down with 
a large square hat on his head, made of softest 
felt, with a queer flanged brim. With few excep- 
tions, one never saw him without this headpiece, 
which has become a legend in the stage history 
of America 

Outwardly he was a complete response to his 
constricted Romanist upbringing, with no accent 
of the theatre anywhere about him. They say a 
man’s face makes room in it for his ancestors. Here 
in Augustin Daly’s eyes was the idealism, the 
mysticism of the Celt. The nicely arranged and 
cool emotions of the Saxon placed their accent on 
his features, which were extremely fine and well- 
ordered. The whole was an authentic personifi- 
cation of the word austere. He suggested nothing 
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but the one thing he meant to suggest—unap- 
proachableness. He was despotic and stormy, 
never amiable, warm or unbending, yet the entire 
brushwork of his face was etched in lines of 
poetic power and sensitivity. 

“It is my intention to offer you a contract,” he 
began. 

No wonder he noticed good English. His own 
sentences contained its purest values, with an 
Irish way of accenting the first syllable in words 
like contrite and conceive. 

“But before I do so, I thought it best to have a 
little talk. Do you know that if you join my 
company there are certain rules of conduct you 
might find it difficult to comply with?” I shook 
my head negatively. “Well, there are. For instance, 
I discourage tendencies of the members of my 
company toward living in a Bohemian locality. 
Where do you live?” he asked abruptly. The 
boardinghouse I lived in was kept by two indigent 
gentlewomen. I gave him the address 

“Bohemian life makes pleasant reading for the 
multitudes, but mournful tragedies for the hun- 
dreds of young men and women who live it. 
Moreover, it is understood that the young ac- 
tresses under my direction are not to be seen in 
public places or to walk on Broadway. I disap- 
prove of appearances in well-known restaurants 
In other words,” he momentarily stopped his rest- 
less pacing to face me, “to become an associate of 
my theatre means work, work and more work, 
and besides that, a full obedience.” 

“You wouldn’t offer me that piece of paper if 
you didn’t believe I had talent. Do you think I 
can act?” 

“You speak pure English. You carry yoursell 
beautifully. These are two things that will not 
need correction. As for acting, that is quite a 
different matter and remains to be seen,” he 
replied briefly. 

After another few words on business details, 
of which I remember nothing, I was dismissed. 
When I left his office, I did so with only my feet; 
my mind was running wildly somewhere in space. 

The contract I signed was for a term of three 
years and was for the huge sum of $8 weekly. At 
this time John Drew was receiving $35 a week, as 
was Ada Rehan. Charles Leclercq, a character 
artist of world-wide reputation, received $50. Daly 


Right: Daly reading a new play to members of his 
company. Otis Skinner is third from left in the rear row; 
John Drew is second from left in front, while the leading 
woman player, Ada Rehan, is seated on the floor at 
center. The company appeared annually in New York 


and London 
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was accomplishing a task magnificently in the 
theatre, and to be enrolled under his banner, 
actors found they could make many sacrifices 
This is borne out by a letter to Daly from George 
Parkes, who had been a traveling star in his own 
particular orbit for many years: 

“Shades of Caesar Napoleon! Never—well, 
hardly ever. Star in Dundreary one season and 
offered $35 the next. Aprés moi le déluge! How- 
ever, I will descend from Mont Blanc to $40 a 
week. DoI see it in your hand? Yes? 

Yours in melancholia, 
George Parkes.” 

Augustin Daly was a reformer. He found the 
American theatre dominated by the star system, 
under which the Edwin Booths and the Lawrence 
Barretts and the Mary Andersons were supported 
by inferior acting. It was his vision to establish 
something as close as possible to a national the- 
atre, a sort of Comédie Francaise. He was proving 
that a company like his, to be worth anything, 
must be permanent and subject to the influence 
of a trained intelligence. He was proving to the 
other managers, who admitted their inability to 
find suitable performers, that he was able to 
create fine actors from raw material 

There were also many of the young beauties 
from the social world of the hour whom he had 
accepted to give his company tone and manner— 
Letitia Aldrich, who was Senator Stewart’s niece: 
Frances Gaunt, who came through the inter- 
cession of George Boker, ex-minister to the court 


of Russia; and Zenaide Vislaire, who was spon- 
sored by George W. Childs, the banker and 
philanthropist 


It was Daly’s ambition to establish the actor in 
his proper rank in society as a member of: an 


artistic brotherhood. He was giving to his green- 


room a note of culture and distinction. He was 
setting a standard on the stage. To be accepted 
by Augustin Daly meant to become a part of 
something so fine that you set for yourself a 
certain conduct of living 

Many of his plays were from the French and 
German. These he adapted himself. He had tre- 
mendous form in his work. He was an author who 
understood acting and wrote for his actors. For 
this he required a school, an academy. A young 
girl once wrote to him, asking if he knew of any 
night school where she could iearn to act, since 
she had to earn her living during the day. He 
replied that he “knew of no night school of acting 
except a good theatre in action at night.” 

Upon a bulletin board leading to the greenroom 
was this notice: “Any actor or actress causing a 
And there 
were many other disciplinary notices. On the 


stage wait is to forfeit five dollars.” 


reverse side of my contract were printed rules as 
binding as the terms regarding salary: No visitors 
were allowed behind the scenes or in dressing 
rooms except with Daly’s permission; tardiness at 
rehearsals entailed a fine; members of the com- 
pany were not permitted to ask for theatre tickets 
or to accept them; and actors who absented them- 
selves from performances for any cause would 
virtually be resigning. This latter clause was 
arbitrary and cruel. I saw Miss Vislaire arrive at 
the theatre with a bad case of bone inflamation 
and a temperature of 103, rather than brook 
Daly’s unreasonableness. My contract read that 
I would be an understudy for different parts, that 
I should accept any work given me in the course 
of production. This last phrase was interpreted 
to be what was later called a walk-on 


At this time the Maturins, the Livingstones, the 


(continued on page 93) 
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Above: Apprentices Gail Richards (left) and Dawn Stein- 
kamp go over their lines in the quiet surroundings of the 
lake near the theatre. Miss Steinkamp was signed by 
agents Liebling and Wood, who saw her in the White 
Barn production of Lawton Campbell’s The Bachelor 
Queen, directed by John Griffin. A screen test followed 
Maurice Evans, impressed by Nancy Wickwire’s perform- 
ance in the leading role of the same production, signed 
her to understudy the leading lady in Dial “M” for 
Murder 


Right: A remodeled barn like many summer theatres, the 


White Barn houses some of the most modern equipment 


in the country. The greenroom is on the ground floor, 


and the extension at left houses the stage 


Lower right: As an American National Theatre and 
Academy benefit, the White Barn presented a reading of 
Euripides’ Ion and T. S. Eliot's The Confidential Clerk 
with three distinguished actors (standing left to right): 
Blanche Yurka, Clarence Derwent and Peggy Wood. Bill 
Butler was the director. An unusual feature of the new 
stage, designed by Ralph Alswang, is that back panels 
slide cpen to reveal natural foliage which when lit, 


provides a background for scenes with outdoor locales 


Photographs by RODERICK MAC ARTHUR 
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SHOWCASE 


Unique in summer theatre annals, Lucille Lortel’s 
White Barn Theatre at Westport, Connecticut, has for 
its aim the presentation of new, professional talent in 
writing and performing in drama, dance and opera. The 
gracious, enthusiastic Miss Lortel, a former actress, 
realizes how hard it is for newcomers in the profession 
to get “that big break,” and so devotes not only her time 
and energy but much of her estate to this goal. Besides 


. Above: | ort cond fror ght itroduces pro 
the theatre itself, a marvel of modernity with air con 


ducer-me q TT apprentices (from 
left): Nicola Schenck, Cici Clarke and Dawn Steinkamp 
six feet deep, and the latest switchboard and sound Among graduates of rn is the Almanac’s Tina 


ditioning, spacious dressing rooms, a large stage twenty- 


equipment, there also are facilities for the training of Louise 
three apprentice groups of twenty students each. To 
‘ P eft: t ti well-equipped junior ap tice 
house the senior apprentices and professional groups Lower lef \ baie 1utpy sey i ntact 
building director Claire Oleson put Bonnie Morgan (left) 


and Harley Patterson through their paces in A Midsummer 
purchased a nearby Westport mansion complete with Micht's Dream. This build 


who bring in their package shows, Miss Lortel recently 
ng houses forty apprentice 
swimming pool, which she has named Derwent House 
in honor of actor Clarence Derwent. No tickets are Below: An outdoor theatre on Miss Lortel’s eighteen 
sold to performances at the White Barn, which has a acre estate is often used for productions of operettas and 
foundation charter from the state of Connecticut. The dance programs. Here dramatics director Albert Dickason 
distinguished invited audiences are largely composed (vight} vehearses the White Barn apprentice gremp 

of critics, producers and agents from Broadway, motion 

pictures and television. Works which are having their 

premiéres at White Barn this summer are Georges 

Simenon’s The Snow Was Black, directed by Gene 

Frankel; Franz Spencer’s The Happy Ant-Hill, directed 

by Steffan Zacharias; Here is the News by Norman 

Hudis, directed by Hazel Vincent Wallace; a Chamber 

Opera Players production of a new English version 

of Alessandro Scarlatti’s The Triumph of Honor by 

William Murray, directed by John Griffin: and Offen- 

bach’s The Private Affairs of the Duchess. in an English 

version by Thomas and Ruth Martin 
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in Trane ae PUBSLICIZE 


Realizing that a good public relations program can contribute 


much to a theatre’s success in 


its community, THEATRE ARTS 


asked three experts in the field to offer some how-to-do-it advice on 
promoting educational, children’s, and community and summer theatre. 


EDUCATIONAL THEATRE 


by Steve Kezerian 
Director, Yale University News Bureau 


(The Yale News Bureau handles press relations and 
public ity jor the entire university, and one of its wmpor- 


tant beats is the Yale Drama School.) 


One of the best promoters of educational the- 
atre production at Yale was a publicist who knew 
little about education and less about theatre. But 
he knew his news and knew how to ferret out 
good stories overlooked by others as routine 

This basic approach to publicity is best illus- 
trated by the case of the Yale drama student who 
had been working with elementary school chil- 
dren in preparing a pantomime. Should this story 
have been channeled through the education editor 
or the theatre editor? Neither. It went to the 
city editor and was used with a picture as an 
appealing general news story. An article in a 
theatre magazine is hardly the place to slight a 
theatre editor. In the long run these special 
editors are your best friends. But the publicist 
who thinks only in terms of a limited audience is 
not aiming high, or at least not wide enough. By 
all means, take care of the needs of the theatre 
editors with stories, photographs, passes and other 
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necessities not necessarily in line of duty But 
there are others who also must be considered if 
the theatre is to be promoted on a community- 
wide basis 

Our approach in a major Yale production is to 
make an inventory of promotion ideas well in 
advance, with the invaluable aid of a drama 
student and a member of the faculty who act as 
publicity liaison during the year. We start with 
the script itself. Is it an original student effort, a 
translation or a well-known classic? In any case 
we have material for some special news releases 

Then there are many routine matters to check, 
but not to be treated as routine. What students 
are in the cast? (Here the idea is to send out 
home-town news releases.) What faculty mem- 
bers and students are working on direction, 
costumes, scenery and lighting design? (More 
home-town stories plus pictures.) What about 
rehearsals? (Possibly a good photograph of 
actors at work.) 

It is essential that we watch a few rehearsals, 
walk backstage as scenery is constructed, talk to 
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designers and production crews. The trained eye 
can spot good news photographs of production 
members, in or out of costume framed against 
a background of sets or bare walls, Don’t over- 
pose. The hunger of the public for an authentic 
peek into the exciting world of backstage is 
insatiable. 

We make no attempt to fit our promotion into 
any stiff formula, but take each production and 
milk it of ideas. The best example is the Yale 
Shakespeare Festival of last February that fea- 
tured two major stage productions as well as 
lectures, exhibits and even Elizabethan music. 
Without attempting to include every item of pro- 
motion, here are some of the high points of the 
festival that stand out in my mind: 

The Merry Wives of Windsor production uti- 
ized the original Shakespearean pronunciation 
as coached by Professor Helge Kokeritz of the 
English Department. This was a natural for radio 
and TV interviews and even a piece in The New 
Yorker. 

The scenery was designed by a drama student 
who went to original Elizabethan manuscripts for 
his inspiration. Literary editors as well as theatre 
editors were interested. 

One of the female leads was from Denver, 
another from Vermont, while the choreographer 
and lead dancer was from Japan. We had no geo- 
graphical boundaries on our publicity distribution. 

The Yale Dramat’s production of The Tempest 
retained the Bard’s original verse but treated the 
play as science fiction on another planet. Here 
was meat for science editors, among others, and 
an amusing wire story by the Associated Press. 

A special matinee of The Tempest was sched- 
uled on Saturday for New Haven school children 
and succeeded in attracting hundreds of young- 
sters away from the Westerns of TV and the 
movies. This was news, not for the theatre or 
education editor but for the front page. 

When “Omnibus” was sold on the idea of pre- 
senting the festival on its nationwide TV show, 
the idea again was not to limit the scope merely 
to theatre or education, but to illustrate how a 
theatre production draws on the whole university 
community. Even President Griswold of Yale 
was persuaded to give the opening remarks and 
tie in theatre with a liberal arts education. Here 
was educational theatre at its best—not merely as 
a specialized activity but as an integral part of a 
diversified community. The promoter of such 
theatre must take his cue accordingly. 








Left: When “Omnibus” presented the Yale Shakespeare 
Festival over the C.B.S. television network, the idea was 
to illustrate how a theatre production draws on the whole 


university community. Here Alistair Cooke comments on- 


The Merry Wives of Windsor. 
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CHILDREN’S THEATRE 


by Peter Pollack 
Public Relations Counsel, 
Goodman Memorial Theatre 


(The Goodman Memorial Children's Theatre, which is 


one of the oldest in the country, presents four productions 
a year in Chicago.) 


How to publicize children’s theatre? I don’t 
think I do. It’s the theatre itself which gets the 
attention. All I do is to write a succinct release 
about the production and then call it to the atten- 
tion of the proper people of the press, radio and 
other forms of communication. 

Unfortunately, I don’t do enough, since my 
work as public relations counsel for both the Art 
Institute of Chicago and Goodman Theatre proper 
requires most of my efforts. And yet, is it neces- 
sary? Why should I do any high-powered press 
agentry to publicize a theatre which every Sat- 
urday and Sunday during the season, when 
children’s plays are presented, has virtually no 
empty seats? 

Why is this? Basically, it is because we have 
twenty-seven years of children’s theatre tradition 
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behind us. And this tradition, keyed for the 
children’s minds specifically by Charlotte B. 
Chorpenning, who retired last year, is continued 
with as much inspiration and consideration by 
the current director, Louise Dale Spoor. 

Some few specific instances of promotion do us 
a world of good. These include special perform- 
ances free of charge for children from welfare 
houses, orphan asylums and other social establish- 
ments; the discount of 25 per cent on tickets 
purchased by members of the Goodman Theatre, 
the Art Institute or group purchasers; the co- 
operation gained from the dramatic and art 
teachers of the Chicago public school system; 
and previews of productions geared to reach ele- 
mentary school teachers and the Visual Education 
Chairman of the Parent-Teachers’ Association in 
Chicago and suburbs. 

But above all, it’s the quality of the play that 
determines the size of the audience. 


COMMUNITY AND 
SUMMER THEATRE 


by Bernard Simon, New York theatrical 
press representative and director of 
Package Publicity Service 


(Package Publicity Service offers publicity packages 
containing entire promotion campaigns for most plays 
presented by regional theatres.) 


It is still partially true that most community 
theatres concentrate their publicity efforts on what 
is not actually theatrical publicity but is more in 
the nature of promotion of season subscriptions. 
This will always remain important. But as ama- 
teur groups have tended in recent years to trans- 
form themselves from club or clique theatres into 
true community theatres which draw creative 
talents from, and provide entertainment for, their 
whole communities, they have had to buckle down 
to genuine theatrical publicity. 

This consists of making each particular play 
seem such an interesting event that potential 
audiences are incited to buy tickets for the sake of 
entertainment and quite apart from any snobbery 
or obligations to cast members. It consists of using 
all the techniques that movie theatres practice to 
attract spectators to a particular film, spreading 
through all possible channels attention-catchers 
and announcements embodying the famous old 
elements of where, when, what—and with the 
what described with enough glow to make people 
want to see the show. 

In recent years the decrease in many news- 
papers of space for publicity announcements has 
driven enterprising little theatres to stunts that 
attract attention or make compelling news. One 
group had a thousand cards printed that were 
slipped under windshield wipers of parked cars; 
in inch-high black letters was the notation “$10 
FINE!,” and in smaller type, “Yes, you deserve a 
$10 fine if you miss seeing The Curious Savage 
next week at the Little Theatre.” There also was 
additional data about the production. When the 
Youngstown, Ohio, Players put on Two Blind 
Mice, they took advantage of a one-line part in 
the second act to induce the mayor, the president 
of Youngstown College, the leading minister, the 
head of the Art Institute, the leading newspaper 
columnist, the head of the Red Cross, the presi- 
dent of the Junior League and the secretary of the 
Y.M.C.A. each to take on the part for one night. 
This provoked widespread newspaper and radio 
publicity and comment. 

A number of theatres have discovered the value 
of running art or photographic contests tied to a 

(continued on page 96) 
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BY ALICE GRIFFIN 


California 
The COMPANY OF THE GOLDEN HIND at Berke- 


ley, now in its third year, recently acquired its own 
building. The 152-seat Playbox is arranged as a 
theatre-in-the-square. Dedicated to a theatre of “won- 
der and delight,” the company stresses style in its 
productions and is opposed to the naturalistic school of 
acting. It feels that the actor must be supported by 
a unified production in which his style of playing is 
echoed in such visual elements as costumes, settings 
and lighting. In the repertoire are The Knight of the 
Burning Pestle (shown each Christmas), Measure for 
Measure, Volpone and Amphitryon 38. This summer's 
activities include a production of Cosi fan tutte in 
English. Fall plans include a production of The Dyb- 
buk and an original work by the company’s playwright 

Leon Lord, West Coast director, producer and 
playwright, has recently assumed control of the 
long-established GELLER THEATRE WORKSHOP in 
Hollywood. He has expanded student activities to in- 
clude television acting before TV cameras under studio 
conditions, in addition to appearances on film and on 





CHARLES P. FORD 


the stage in the school’s 150-seat theatre. The ad- 
vanced students have been engaged in extracurricular 
week-end activity including the presentation of Grand 
Guignol plays; of the latter, Week-end Cottage and 
The Last Kiss are favorites with thrill-seeking audi- 
ences. Motion picture studios are reported to be 
interested in Claire Parrish’s play The Golden Touch, 
which had its premiere at Geller’s. Another original 
being readied for production by Lord is Love by 
Degrees by William Rainey Morison. A group sub- 
scription to THEATRE ARTS provides reading mate- 
rial for classes studying contemporary Broadway 
theatre 

THE MARINA PLAYERS, San Francisco, are spon- 
sored by the Marina Adult School, and all productions 
are admission-free. The purposes and objectives of the 
drama department are to meet the needs of adults who 
wish to train for professional theatre, to create a 
worth-while leisure-time activity, to fulfill creative 
impulses and to provide some personal development 
The group casts its plays from open tryouts, with talent 
ranging from former professionals to those who have 


never seen legitimate theatre, from teen agers to per- 


sons in their late seventies. As wide a variety of 
entertainment as possible is offered, including classics, 
commercial plays and originals. Last season’s most 
popular success was O’Neill’s Desire Under the Elms 
The new repertory season beginning next month will 
include two plays by Shakespeare and a_ popular 
modern comedy 

The COLLEGE OF THE PACIFIC, Stockton (See 
“Theatre U.S.A.” July, 1954) 

The PASADENA ACADEMY OF DRAMA, under 
the direction of Eleanor Dopp and now in its tenth 
consecutive year, offers training for all branches of 
theatre. It specializes in private instruction and small 
classes, which are held both in daytime and evening. 
The programs staged aim for variety, and every stu- 
dent is given the opportunity to appear in every pro- 
duction. An unusual academy production at Farns- 
worth Park in Altadena utilized three different types 
of staging in one evening. The first play, The Tenth 
Word, was presented in an outdoor theatre bowl. 
During intermission the audience moved into a build- 
ing of the park to see Pearls by Dan Totheroh staged 
arena-style. The final offering was a new play, Have 
a Heart, offered on the proscenium stage. At the 
academy's auditorium in the Fine Arts Building orig- 
inal works and classics are staged along with modern 
plays 





performers, the Strawhatters, who have been touring 
successfully in revues for the past seven years. Orig- 
inating in California, they toured the Eastern summer 
theatre circuit last year and in the fall produced a 
dance revue, Dance, Anyone?, which played six weeks 
in San Francisco. Their new revue Small World, 
Small Wonder opened this summer and is booked until 
Christmas, after which it will tour California through 
next April. The group also plans a permanent theatre, 
workshop and school 

The STUMPTOWN PLAYERS, Guerneville, com- 
prises recent Stanford and University of California 
graduates who started in 1952 in a redwood log theatre 
in Armstrong Redwoods State Park. Among their 
premiére productions are Richard E. Eshleman’s Ten- 
ants of the House, John M. Holden’s musical revue 
On Our Way and an old-fashioned melodrama, The 
Lost Gold Mine by E. J. Andre. This season’s offerings 
include The Philadelphia Story, The Importance of 
Being Earnest and The Skin of Our Teeth. Beginning 
in January, the company will expand its operations to 
include a fifteen-week repertory spring season in 
Marin County. It is here that the group plans to build 
a hexagonal arena theatre, with five rows of seats on 
each of its six sides and the stage in the center. The 
theatre will seat three hundred, and sections of seats 
may be moved to permit proscenium or apron-type 
staging. 

Under the auspices of WHITTIER COLLEGE’s sum- 
mer session, the Bird Cage Theatre at Buena Park is 
presenting ten weeks of experimental theatre this sum- 
mer. Namesake of a onetime theatre in Tombstone, 
Arizona, the Bird Cage offers its productions in arena 





A Ih; 


Above: For this arena production of Wolcott Gibbs’s 
comedy Season in the Sun by the Pelican Players, sand 
from nearby Panama City Beach, Florida, and a board- 
walk formed two sides of the rectangular playing area 
John Aldrich Newfield directed the work for this group 


Left: Breaking all attendance records at the Catholic 
University theatre in Washington, D. C. was the produc- 
tion of Eliot’s Murder in the Cathedral. This scene from 
the work, which was directed by Father Gilbert V. 
Hartke, depicts the murder of Thomas a Becket. 
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ment’s dynamic leader, the Reverend Gilbert V. 
Hartke, O.P. King Henry IV, Part 1 opened the season, 
which also included Harvey and the traditional orig- 
inal musical comedy, this year’s being Huck Finn by 
graduate George Herman 


Florida 

Florida Aflame, John W. Caldwell’s historical drama 
of the Seminoles which was produced last summer at 
Lake Wales, moved this season to Philippe Park, a 
county park located on Old Tampa Bay, where the 
county constructed a $65,000 amphitheatre for the 
drama. Production for this work has become an area 
enterprise. Citizens of Clearwater formed a nonprofit 
corporation, FLORIDA SEMINOLE ASSOCIATION, to 
lease the production rights from the original producers 
This group, along with residents of Tampa, St. Peters- 
burg and other cities, have purchased bonds of the 
corporation. Extending its annual season beyond the 
ten-week summer period, Florida Aflame also will run 
for a twelve-week winter term. Some 130 people are 
employed in the drama, of which about 60 are re- 
cruited from the professional and university theatre 
To offer year-round employment to the principal mem- 
bers of the company, the producers hope to form a 
repertory group which will tour Florida during the 
period when Florida Aflame is not playing. 

Now in its eighth year, the FORT MYERS LITTLE 
THEATRE offered five major productions last season 
including The Skin of Our Teeth, Boy Meets Girl and 
a workshop reading of Don Juan in Hell. Directed by 
Jack Reed Babcock, the group also holds classes in 
make-up and technical work, and presents radio skits 
as part of its advertising program. Starting with a 
small nucleus of persons who worked on all aspects of 
productions, the organization first used high school 
auditoriums but now rents a theatre. With five hun- 
dred members enrolled, the group is now looking for- 
ward to having its own theatre building 

FRANCIS WILSON PLAYHOUSE, Little Theatre of 
Clearwater (See “Theatre U.S.A.” July, 1954) 

Producing plays continuously since 1941, the KEY 
WEST PLAYERS have been the meeting ground for 
talented amateur and professional actors, painters and 
writers. Among the new plays presented by this 
group are One Is a Crowd and The Filibusters, the 
latter is a melodrama by Ray Byrns which deals with 
gunrunning to Cuba during the time that island was 
revolting against Spain. Presented for the third time 
in May, with the Cuban population of Key West parti- 
cipating, the play was backed by the San Carlos 
Institute, and Cuban dignitaries attended a benefit on 
May 20. Fellow townsman Tennessee Williams not 
only has encouraged the Players but has allowed them 
to try out five of his one-act plays and helped with 
the direction as well. The Players’ productions provide 
a valuable showcase. Last spring an advance agent for 
20th Century-Fox saw their offering of Our Town and 
hired eight of the cast for small parts in Beneath the 
Twelve Mile Reef, which was filmed in Key West and 
Tarpon Springs. The most recent production, Mister 
Roberts, had a cast composed almost entirely of Navy 
personnel and was directed by Lieutenant Danny 
Childs, who learned stagecraft at Annapolis and di- 
rected and acted while on a tour of duty in Japan. 

The NORTON GALLERY PLAYERS, a nonprofit 
community theatre group, are embarking on their 
fourteenth consecutive production year. Operating the 
most complete community theatre plant on Florida's 
southeast coast, they perform in Pioneer Hall in the 








Atlanta for its dramatic group, DramaTech. Although 
there is no formal drama department, students working 
in any phase of the productions receive academic 
credit. During the past season Detective Story, Mister 
Roberts and The Pursuit of Happiness were offered, 
and planned for production this fall is What Price 
Glory? Actresses are selected from professional and 
amateur theatre groups in Atlanta, and although the 
group is supported by the student body, approximately 
half of DramaTech’s audiences are Atlantans. Two 
years ago the students themselves designed and com- 
pletely built their own arena theatre, their engineering 
training being well utilized in building a lighting and 
sound system. Mary Nell Ivey is the director 


Illinois 


To combat the arrival of television in Decatur, the 
DECATUR LITTLE THEATRE AND GUILD stressed 
new faces, large casts and good comedies during the 
past season, a highly successful one which included 
Stalag 17, George Washington Slept Here and Ladies 
of the Jury. Throughout the season, one-act plays are 


prepared and presented at army hospitals and sani- 
toriums and before numerous civic and church groups 
At the start of the season in August, the mayor pro- 
claims “Little Theatre” week in Decatur, and an all- 
out drive is held to attract season memberships and 
publicize the works scheduled. Plays are produced 
and directed by experienced members, and because of 
the large casts, a pool of talent has been created from 
which future productions can draw. The group is 
studying plans for a theatre of its own 

The ELMHURST COLLEGE THEATRE, currently 
in its twenty-fifth year, stressed the service of the 
theatre as a laboratory for ideas during the past season 
Shaw’s Androcles and the Lion was performed during 
Christian Emphasis Week to permit students to see 
Shaw’s ideas about religion in action. Next season 
Moliére’s The Imaginary Invalid, which is studied in r 
literature courses, will be staged at the request of the 
English Department. Similarly all departments have 
been invited to suggest plays which incorporate ideas 
dealt with in the classroom. Other productions in the 
past season were Of Thee I Sing, Down in the Valley 
and Ring Round the Moon. C. C. Arends is director 

ELMHURST COMMUNITY THEATRE (See “The- . ‘ ‘tb 
atre U.S.A.” July, 1954.) OM grees . 

GOODMAN MEMORIAL THEATRE, Chicago (See r 
“Theatre U.S.A.” May, 1954.) 

Now in its fifty-fourth year, the MACLEAN ay 
STUDIOS, Chicago, offer instruction for students seek- P £ r * 4 mee erat 
ing professional or cultural training in voice, acting, Bert 7 ro ie , 
speech, radio, television and concert. Uniting all ele- 
ments in the presentation of a play, the training stresses 
the author’s own intentions in a production rather than 
such individual elements as scenery or technical de- 
tails. Under the direction of M. Catherine Lyons, each 


— 
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sponsorship of Alpha Psi Omega, a cycle of six Shake- 
spearean comedies. The group, under the direction of 
Charles Edwin Shank, recently presented Peg o’ My 
Heart in arena style, plus two children’s plays, The 
Emperor's New Clothes and Hansel and Gretel, the 
latter with music from the Humperdinck opera 

The Sycamore Players, INDIANA STATE TEACH- 
ERS COLLEGE, Terre Haute, have one of the best- 
equipped theatre plants in the country, and their 
crowded season, which operates jointly with the 


college's Children’s Theatre, includes six major pro- 


ductions, experimental one-act works, high school 
workshop demonstrations, oral interpretation activities 
and assignments with the local community theatre 
organization. The season opened with a Children’s 
Theatre production of Aladdin with a cast of fifty- 
three children and college players. After six perform- 
ances of this work before two thousand school children, 
Murder in the Cathedral went into production, fol- 
lowed by Runaway Rocket, a science fiction fantasy for 
children. Other productions included The Curious 
Savage and Elizabeth the Queen by the Players, and 
Buccaneer Gold by the Children’s Theatre. 

RICHMOND CIVIC THEATRE (See “Theatre U.S.A.” 
July, 1954) 

Kentucky 

The GUIGNOL THEATRE of the University of Ken- 
tucky in Lexington operates on a town-and-gown 
basis, the major productions being open to townspeople 
and students. The program this season included Come 
Back, Little Sheba, an arena production of An Inspec- 
tor Calls and The Beggar's Opera. The last was the 
university’s contribution to an _ eighteenth-century 
drama festival which included three other Kentucky 
colleges. The plays were directed by Robert B. Chal- 
lener. An all-student group, the Guignol Players, 
produced The Madwoman of Chaillot and The Lady’s 
Not for Burning, directed by Don Clayton, and a 
modern-dress version of The Merchant of Venice 
directed by Ben Ardery. A summer musical comedy 
production in co-operation with the university opera 
workshop completed the season 


Louisiana 


Located in the historic French quarter of New 
Orleans, LE PETIT THEATRE DU VIEUX CARRE 
is one of the oldest nonprofessional theatres in the 
country and is completely self-sustaining. In its regu- 
lar season of seven plays, each of which ran for 
twelve nights, high lights for 1953-54 were Death of 
a Salesman, The Ladies of the Corridor, Point of No 
Return and Gigi. The limited capacity of the play- 
houses makes it necessary to limit membership to 
forty-five hundred, and there is always a waiting list. 
Elroy Fulmer is executive director and Monroe Lipp- 
man of Tulane University is associate director. Closely 
connected with Tulane, as well as with the community, 
Le Petit Theatre last season instituted a practical 
training course for the university's graduate students 
in the theatre. It also operates a summer session 
designed for teachers of acting in high schools and 
colleges 


Maine 
WINDEMERE SUMMER PLAYHOUSE, Seal Harbor 
(See “Theatre U.S.A.” July, 1954) 
Maryland 


In May the VAGABOND PLAYERS of Baltimore 
closed their thirty-eighth consecutive season, their 
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The Adams Memorial Theatre, WILLIAMS COL- 
LEGE, presented two new plays last season. The first, 
On Hemlock Brook by Arnold Sundgaard, was commis- 
sioned by the town of Williamstown to commemorate 
the bicentennial of its founding. Based on_ historical 
events leading up to the founding of the town, the play 
involved approximately one hundred people from the 
college community and played to more than two thou- 
sand persons. Another original, written by Mildred 
Kuner of the Hunter College faculty, was Even the Gods, 
a comedy based on the Alcestis legend. Other produc- 
tions were a Christmas double bill of Vaughan Wil- 
liams’ Dona Nobis Pacem and Menotti’s Amahl and the 
Night Visitors, Sherwood’s There Shall Be No Night. 
Machiavelli's Mandragola and Haines’s Command De- 
cision. CROSS RIGHT STAGE, INC., a group of 
students from Williams, is operating a ten-week season 
at the Highfield theatre, Falmouth, Massachusetts 


Michigan 


THE GRAND RAPIDS CIVIC THEATRE nor- 
mally presents a program of six varied plays; among 
last season’s offerings were Winterset, The High Ground 
and Mister Roberts. Under the direction of Sydney H 
Spayde, currently celebrating his twenty-fifth year in 
community, university and summer theatre, the organ- 
ization two years ago entered fully into the presentation 
of plays in-the-round. An entirely original portable 
frame-form for lighting was provided, with a light- 
control board designed and built by technical director 
Corwin S. Rife, assisted by several local lighting engi- 
neers. A highlight of this past season was the production 
of Peer Gynt in-the-round with a cast of 40. The theatre 
keeps in production a one-act play for presentation on 
request by clubs, conventions and other gatherings. Last 
season’s was The Happy Journey. This year the group 
also laid the groundwork for a children’s theatre to 
function next season with, it is hoped, the co-operation 
of the Board of Education. A total of 325 persons 
worked with the organization this season, 86 of them 
actors, of whom 48 were new to the theatre 

The MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE Players, East 
Lansing, are the host organization for two national 
theatre conferences this month, the Children’s Theatre 
Conference and the American Educational Theatre Asso- 
ciation convention. A typical season of the Players 
includes eight productions, ranging from such classics 
as Euripides’ Medea and Shakespeare’s The Winter’s 
Tale, directed by visiting professor Nevill Coghill of 
Exeter College, Oxford, England, and staged in the 
674-seat campus theatre, to versions of Moliére’s The 
Imaginary Invalid and Capote’s The Grass Harp in the 
more intimate studio and arena theatres. The Toyshop 


Theatre, with child actors, produces three plays annually 








During the past fall and winter, two touring companies 
from the school performed in various Michigan cities— 
the Children’s Theatre, with adult actors, in Mr. Dooley, 
Jr. and Rumpelstiltskin, and the Players on Tour, who 
presented Gramercy Ghost. 


Minnesota 


The UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA THEATRE 
plans a full and varied season for 1954-55, which will 
include a Christmas production of Amahl and the Night 
Visitors in co-operation with the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra. Major productions scheduled for the rest of 
the year are: Mister Roberts, Misalliance, Othello, 
Hedda Gabler and King Oedipus, in a new version with 
special music and dance. Theatre-on-Tour, a self-con- 
tained unit, will take Twelfth Night to six Northwestern 
states, while the University Players will perform before 
some fifty thousand high school students in a program 
tracing the history of the drama from Greek to modern. 
In *addition the Studio Theatre will offer four foreign 
and four experimental plays while an arena theatre will 
present new and classic plays. The University Theatre, 
currently raising funds for a building as a state center 
for the arts, now serves the state through its Drama 
Advisory Service, which holds regional workshops in 


direction and production, and operates a play-lending 
library. 


Missouri 


While the UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI is con- 
structing a new auditorium, the Missouri Workshop,’ 
under the direction of Donovan Rhynsburger, has been 
without a theatre in which to carry on its regular series 
of major plays. Iphigenia in Tauris was given a draw- 
ing room performance in modern dress, and then toured 
colleges in Missouri. Using temporary quarters, the 
Workshop sponsored its annual intramural. play pro- 
duction contest, the state high school drama festival and 
an original one-act playwriting contest. Last December 
the university went on the air with its own television 
station, and in April the Workshop began a series of TV 
plays called “Plays of the American Scene.” Produced 
thus far have been Sparkin’ by EB. P. Conkle and Fixin’s 
by Erma and Paul Green. The Starlight Theatre opened 
its sixth season last month, presenting two plays in an 
open-air roof-top arena theatre. : 


New Mexico 


NEW MEXICO HIGHLANDS UNIVERSITY has 
one of the most active departments of drama in the 
Southwest. The academic year is divided into four 
quarters, during each of which there are two major 
productions in addition to dance recitals, weekly half- 
hour radio shows and occasional television productions, 
all presented with the co-operation of the departments 
of drama, dance and music. Outstanding productions of 


the past year included Antigone, Naughty Marietta, and 
Elizabeth the Queen. The new, completely equipped 
Little Theatre was designed by James Miller, and there 
also is a twelve hundred-seat auditorium used for major 
productions, community concerts and road attractions. 
Adjoining the Little Theatre is a modern, well-equipped 
radio studio from which weekly half-hour radio produc- 
tions are presented. H. N. Lancaster is director of the 
department. 


The Department of Drama of the UNIVERSITY OF 
NEW MEXICO closely correlates classwork with work 
on actual theatre productions. Each year the depart- 
ment offers four major productions and four bills of 
student-directed one-act works. The presentations last 
season were The Country Girl, The Swing Mikado, Doc- 
tor Faustus and Misalliance. Performing all the functions 
related to theatre operation in addition to acting, stu- 
dents thus gain experience in the actual operation of a 
self-supporting theatre. The department's policy is to 
offer students and audiences alike the widest possible 
range of theatrical experience and enjoyment. Produc- 
tions of the past four years have included Dark of the 
Moon, The Guardsman, Hamlet, Outward Bound, The 
Hasty Heart, Another Language and Peer Gynt, which 
was staged in collaboration with the Music Department. 
Fach year the university's Children’s Theatre presents a 
series of Saturday matinees. 


New Mexico’s oldest summer theatre, THE SUM- 
MERHOUSE, operates in both Santa Fe and Albu- 
querque. Two units of this group alternate between the 
cities and present ten plays in-the-round from June to 
September. Casting utilizes a resident company with 
occasional importations, and staging is divided between 
two resident directors, one for each unit. Outstanding 
successes have been The Cocktail Party, I Am a Camera 
and The Rose Tattoo. Premiéres include Lewis Melton’s 
Darling, I Hate You, Lyda Nagel’s Moonstruck, Steen 
and Patmore’s French for Love and Emlyn Williams’ 
Trespass, which was offered last month. This month’s 
offerings include Sartre’s No Exit and Priestly’s An 
Inspector Calls. Karl Westerman is producer and 


manager. 


New York 


The ACTORS’ MOBILE THEATRE, under the 
direction of Brett Warren, is a company which presents 
contemporary and classic repertory at its off-Broadway 
headquarters and tours greater New York City, playing 
for community, church and labor organizations. The 
organization also maintains a school in which study is 
applied in performance. The repertory includes The 
Madwoman of Chaillot, The Journey of Simon Mc- 
Keever, The Informer and The Happiest Man on Earth. 

The ARTISTS THEATRE was organized in Decem- 
ber, 1952, by John Myers for the purpose of producing 
plays by new writers who had previously displayed 
marked literary talent. The director, Herbert Machiz, 
who spent three years in France on the first theatrical 
Fulbright fellowship, prefers to mount such plays with 
professional casts and to collaborate with advanced young 
painters as scene designers. Such a procedure has been 
helpful to the writers in perfecting their dramatic tech- 
nique. New production methods have been explored in 
lighting, scene design and in the use of original musical 
scores. In the coming season the group plans to remount 
by popular defmand two of its best productions, The 
Death of Odysseus by Lionel Abel (now being trans- 
lated by Albert Camus for a French production) and 
Try Try by Frank O'Hara. Of the new scripts under 
consideration, preference is given to those aiming at 


exciting theatre rather than those catering to commercial 
audiences. 

The BALLET RUSSE DE MONTE CARLO 
SCHOOL OF BALLET, New York, is the official train- 
ing ground for the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, which 
will begin its next nationwide tour in October. The 
faculty of the school, formerly the Swoboda School, which 
the Monte Carlo Ballet took over, is made up of 
Frederic Franklin, the company’s premier dancer; Maria 
Swoboda, Igor Schwezoff and Anatole Vilzak. Valerie 
Bettis heads the modern dance department, and Nina 
Novak and Léon Danielian of the Monte Carlo Ballet 
te when the company is in New York. In addition 

gular classes in technique for beginning, interme- 
diate, advanced, and professional dancers, the school 
also offers special toe technique, adagio, variations and 
character classes, as well as special instruction for 

The BOWN ADAMS PROFESSIONAL STUDIO is 
an acting school which combines for its members the 
advantages of its own theatre and long-run off-Broad- 
way productions, living accommodations and private 
coaching. In a building at 306 West 8ist Street, New 
York City, Bown Adams and his wife Virginia Daly 
have organized an interesting program for young people 
desiring serious training in the theatre. The first floor is 
devoted to make-up and practice quarters; the second 
consists of modern living rooms where members receive 
Private instruction in voice, diction and body control; 
and the third houses the little theatre, suitable for both 
arena and proscenium productions. The three remaining 
floors are divided into individual studios where out-of- 
town members live. Perhaps the most unusual feature is 
that each week more than a hundred New York theatre- 
goers write detailed criticisms of the members’ perform- 
ances, enabling the actors to grade their progress. 

Francis Schram of the BRIGGS MANAGEMENT 
office in New York City seeks, promotes and manages 
professionals producing for child audiences. For the 
forthcoming season Mrs. Schram is presenting the Chil- 
dren's World Theatre, produced by Monte Meacham, 
in four plays, The Little Red Shoes, Sinbad the Sailor, 
The Wizard’s Ransom and The Ghost of Mr. Penny; 
the Playhouse Dance Company, produced by Alwin _ 
Nikolais, in the dance plays St. George and the Dragon 
and Legend of the Winds; Rhythms of the Red Man 
produced by Tom Two Arrows, a dance adaptation of 
Indian lore; Music that Succeeds with Children, featur- 
ing Dorothy White, concert pianist and singer; and the 
Folktale Puppet Studio, produced by Basil Milovsoroff. 
Like other attractions listed by Briggs, these programs 
are available throughout the country on tour. 

During the past season, in celebration of the parent 
university's bicentennial, the Columbia Theatre Asso- 
ciates of COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY revived four 
eighteenth-century comedies from the New York theatre 
of 1754, Farquhar’s The Beaux Stratagem, Steele’s The 
Conscious Lovers, Gay's The Beggar's Opera and 
Hoadly’s The Suspicious Husband. The year 1753-54, it 
was pointed out, saw New York’s first real season of 
professional theatre as well as the founding of the uni- 
versity. The group opened its twenty-seventh season with 
a new play, Sound on the Goose, by Nicholas Biel. Set 
in America one hundred years ago, it deals with “the 
persisting problems of integrity as they affect the fight 
for freedom in all ages” and so illustrated the bicenten- 
nial motto, “Man’s right to knowledge and the free use 
thereof.” Milton Smith is the director. 

CURRENT STAGES, an off-Broadway group in New 
York, has been operating as a production unit for two 











years, giving actors a chance to develop and exhibit 
their talents. Its ultimate aim is a repertory theatre. 
Working under the direction of Max Fischer since the 
summer of 1951, the group first produced a program of 
one-act plays in a studio on Sixth Avenue. When a 
photographer's second-floor loft in the same building 
became available, the group converted it into a fifty-seat 
proscenium theatre. The first year’s productions included 
Sartre’s No Exit and Anouilh’s Legend of Lovers, and 
last season’s revival of Moss Hart’s The Climate of Eden, 
which had played twenty performances on Broadway, 
ran for 138 during its six-month stay at Current Stages, 
receiving wide critical and audience acclaim. Now look- 
ing for a new house for the fall, the group will offer 
Ethan Frome as its opening production 


8:40 THEATRE is a self-supporting little theatre 
whose activities are sponsored by the Program Depart- 
ment of the West Side Y.M.C.A., New York City. The 
group’s twenty-three members participate in theatre 
work two or three evenings a week and on Saturdays 
before productions. Last season the group presented 
four performances of Dear Brutus by James M. Barrie 
and six performances of Therese by Thomas Job. For 
the coming season it is planning four productions and 
an hour-length film. Each month except July and 
August, the organization publishes a newsletter carrying 


information about plays being presented by off-Broadway 
theatres. 


The GREEN ROOM STUDIO in Greenwich Village 
had its first production last August. Since then three 
productions have been presented and the fourth is now 
in rehearsal. The aim of producer-director Henry Cal- 
vert is to present interesting, rarely seen plays in which 
actors and directors can develop their craft in a year- 
round operation. Members of the group work on the 
theatre project in the evenings, since most of the actors 
are employed during the day. The intimate theatre seats 
forty-nine, and although the stage is only eighteen feet 
square, ingenious effects are achieved with levels, drapes 
and set pieces. 


Hofstra Theatre Arts Association, HOFSTRA COL- 
LEGE, Hempstead (See “Theatre U.S.A.” April, 1954 

JUDITH ELIOT performs a unique service for 
members of the acting profession, coaching them in parts 
they have received in Broadway or summer stock shows, 
or preparing them, as individuals or in groups, for 
auditions for stage or screen roles. In readying an actor 
for an audition, Miss Eliot edits and arranges material 
especially for him. Likewise she will work with a group, 
selecting and directing a scene which members plan to 
show in audition. A specialty is preparing actors for 
their assigned parts in summer stock; she often works 
with an actor on as many as six such roles before he 
leaves for his stock engagement. Although she does not 
run a drama school, Miss Eliot will coach and develop 
recognized talents for the profession. An actress who 
tours in a one-woman show, Miss Eliot most recently 
presented her solo program at the Brooklyn Academy, 
offering favorite stories, scenes from plays, poetry and 
character sketches. 


Martha Graham’s renown as a dance educator is 
world-wide, and every class in her school on East 63rd 
Street in New York City has a contingent of dancers 
from far places, many of them sent by the cultural 
departments of their own governments. There are no 
teachers as such in the MARTHA GRAHAM SCHOOL 
Like Miss Graham herself, each instructor is first an 
active professional soloist in the Graham Dance Com- 
pany. Classes designed for professional training are hard- 
driving, ninety-minute sessions which are hardly suitable 





: for those seeking relaxation or “poise and grace,” but 
are thoroughly instructive. Besides dancers, many actors 
have studied with Miss Graham, including Ingrid Berg- 
man, Orson Welles, Bette Davis and Gregory Peck. 

The Theatre Ballet Workshop of the NATHALIE 
BRANITZKA BALLET SCHOOL, New York, provides 
for the young dancer experience in the practical side of 
professional work. Its projects enable these dancers to 
try out for various parts in competition with others, to 
have an opportunity to learn dances and to develop a 
spirit of co-operation. In addition to acquiring a 
thorough knowledge of technique, young dancers are 
prepared to attend future auditions with assurance, 
having gone through similar experiences at the school. 
Nathalie Branitzka has been associated with the Anna 
Pavlova Company, Diaghilev Ballet Russe and Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo. Jan Hayer of the faculty has been 
associated with these same companies and has served as 
ballet master for the Mona Inglesby International 
Ballet Company. 

The TAMARA DAYKARHANOVA School for the 
Stage applies in its training the Renaissance ideal of the 
“universal man,” in the conviction that the function of 
a dramatic school is “not only to train a student in the 
use of his body, his speech, his voice and his musical 
ear, but to involve him in all the humanities, to make - 
him responsive to the highest moral values and to nur- 
ture in him the kind of sensitivity, honesty and percep- 
tion which go toward building and perfecting the artist.” 
Madame Daykarhanova believes that each course in a 
school for acting must be pointed toward the same cen- 
tral goal, that everything the student learns must be 
integrated into one complete whole to make possible a 
full development of his physical, psychological and emo- 
tional apparatus. The faculty is composed of active 
members. of the theatrical profession. Madame Daykar- 
hanova teaches a modern American technique based on 
the Stanislavski method, adapted to the needs of 
contemporary American theatre. 

The Experimental Theatre at VASSAR COLLEGE, 
though it had never before attempted opera, recently 
produced the Gertrude Stein-Virgil Thomson opera The 
Mother of Us All. All of the women’s roles were sung 
by students who were drama majors; and the fourteen 
men’s parts offered no problem because since its begin- 
ning, the group has had a men’s acting company made 
up of faculty members, community residents and—occa- 
sionally—professional actors. Ted Hunter supervised the 
music and Mary Virginia Heinlein directed. This con- 
temporary opera about Susan B. Anthony complemented 
an earlier production of Lysistrata, since both, though 
different in treatment and intention, concern women 
with causes, 

VERA SOLOVIOVA’S Studio of Acting in New 
York City offers courses in stage and television tech- 
niques, rehearsal of scenes, laboratory, studio theatre, 
body training, and voice and diction, as well as in 
methods of teaching the technique of acting. Madame 
Soloviova, who was with the Moscow Art Theatre for 
twenty-one years, was one of the young actresses chosen 
by Stanislavski for his first studio, which served as a 
testing ground for his now-famous method. In training 
young actors, she adapts this method to American condi- 
tions. Christine Edwards {s her associate at the studio. 


Ohio 


The Antioch Area Theatre, ANTIOCH COLLEGE, 
Yellow Springs, is presenting its annual Shakespeare 
festival of seven plays: through September 12 (See 
“Theatre U.S.A.” April, 1954). 


An international flavor characterized the past season 
at the BOWLING GREEN STATE UNIVERSITY 
Theatre. Pirandello’s Right You Are, Shakespeare’s 
Richard III and Molnar’s Liliom were among the pres- 
entations, along with a children’s play, The King’s Bal- 
cony, and Shaw’s Androcles and the Lion. Fifteen one- 
acts also were produced. A summer playhouse sponsored 
by the university is currently operating at Huron, Ohio, 
where the program includes Hamlet, Pygmalion and Ten 
Nights in a Barroom. Now in its sixth summer season, 
the theatre is maintained by a company of forty-six staff 
members and students 


Ruth St. Denis made her professional dramatic debut 
in June at the CHAGRIN FALLS SUMMER THEA- 
TRE in The Madwoman of Chaillot. An all-professional 


summer theatre, the group this season presented Richard 


Hylton in Dark of the Moon, Margaret Bannerman in 
Old Acquaintance, Ethel Waters’ one-woman show and 
The Respectful Prostitute 


At the request of the Department of Defense, DENI- 
SON UNIVERSITY, Granville, has sent its Denison 
Players, a company of ten, to Germany, France and the 
British Isles for ten weeks of performances extending 
through next month. Three plays, Hay Fever, I Like It 
Here and But Not Goodbye, are being presented to 
military and civilian audiences at American installations. 
Last year a Denison company of seven performed a col- 
lection of folk plays, Americana, throughout the British 
Isles at the invitation of the Scottish Community and 
British Drama Leagues. Denison’s four theatres, Univer- 
sity, Studio and Experimental, Children’s, and Summer, 
attract almost fifty thousand patrons annually to some 
twenty productions. Among this year's premiéres were 
Norman Nicholson’s Match for the Devil, Ian Hay’s The 
White Sheep of the Family, and Dissonance by Kjell 
Amble of Oslo, Norway. 

The University Theatre and the Stadium Theatre 
operated by the Department of Speech of OHIO STATE 
UNIVERSITY offer a year-round program for the 
university and city of Columbus. The Stadium Theatre, 
which produces in arena style, is a unique summer 
organization located under tiers of seats in the univer- 
sity athletic stadium. The theatre is constructed of 
twelve-foot flats over which is suspended a ceiling of 
velours. Placed between four large uprights, these flats 
form an enclosure which contains a central acting area 
twenty by twenty feet and is surrounded by eight rows 
of seats, with five hundred chairs arranged on a series 
of levels. The University Theatre operates in proscenium 
style, and its program last season included The Cocktail 
Party and a double bill of Down in the Valley and 
The Medium. 


In the ten years of its existence, the Young People’s 
Theatre of WESTERN COLLEGE FOR WOMEN in 
Oxford has drawn audiences from a wide area surround- 
ing that city. In addition to the performances on West- 
ern’s campus, plays are presented in Dayton, Hamilton 
and Cincinnati. The four children’s plays produced 
yearly have a minimum of six performances each before 
some four thousand youngsters. Premiéres of works writ- 
ten especially for this theatre have included Dick 
Whittington by Edward Mabley, Pitch, Patch and the 
Pirates by Edgar Hughes Chapman, a new dramatization 
of Hansel and Gretel by Gloria Wilson and The Glori- 
fied Glumphopper by LaVerne Leech. All plays are 
directed by senior majors in the Department of Theatre, 
many of whom enter the professional children’s theatre 
after graduation 


The Little Theatre of the Department of Speech of 
the COLLEGE OF WOOSTER presented four major 


and eight minor productions ing the past season, 
including an original three-act philosophical satire with 
a campus setting. No Matter What, written by 

lege pastor, the Reverend James R. Blackwood. Other 
major productions included Mrs. McThing and The 
Cocktail Party. The Little Theatre also co-operated with 
the French, Spanish and German departments of the 
college in producing three foreign works. More than a 
fifth of the student body of the college was involved in 
some way in the season's theatre activity. 


Oregon 
a the fourth year, the OREGON SHAKE- 


SPEAREAN FESTIVAL at Ashland (See April: 
“Theatre U.S.A.”) will have one of its productions 
broadcast coast-to-coast over N.B.C. This year’s broad- 
cast production will be Hamlet, which will be presented 
Saturday afternoon, August 7. 


Pennsylvania 


Department of Speech and Dramatic Art at 
ALLEGEHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, offers. sixteen 
major productions a year, half of ‘them during the 
summer. The program this year has included a produc- 
tion of Mister Roberts, with the cast drawn from both 
the college students and the local community theatre 


, group; Menotti’s The Medium, in which the title role 


was sung by Zelma George, supported by a student cast; 
Victeria Regina, and The Skin of Our Teeth, directed _ 
by Philip R. Wiseman. Under the direction of John W. 
Hulburt, the summer company of thirty-three is pre- 
senting eight productions in eight weeks. 

Having completed its thirty-second consecutive season, 
the LITTLE THEATRE OF WILKES-BARRE is one 
of the oldest community theatres in the United States 
in continuous operation. The past season included one of 
the first amateur productions of the Rodgers and Ham- 
merstein musical Carousel, along with. such offerings as 
Mister Roberts and Another Part of the Forest. Also on - 
the program were presentations in-the-round and eve- 
nings of one-act plays. The major productions are 
housed in the fourteen hundred-seat Irem Temple and 
each is offered for four nights. Among the long-range 
plans of the organization is the construction of its own 
plant, which will include a seven hundred-seat theatre 
in addition to offices, classrooms and a set construction 
workshop. James E. Asp is the director. — 

A unique two-year arts course at the PENNSYL- 


_VANIA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN introduces and 


relates literature, drama, music, dance and art, and once 
a year the drama department, with the co-operation of 
others in the fine arts, presents a period play.in its rep- 
resentative style. This season’s production of Congreve’s 
The Way of the World had background music by Han- 
del, while settings were designed and built by the art 
and drama departments and period dances were per- 
formed by students. Scenes from this production were 
presented in a forty-five-minute program over WQED, 
Pittsburgh’s educational television station. Early in the 
year a program of one-act plays featured Maeterlinck’s 
Intruder; and another department offering open to the 
community was a program in which participating stu- 
dents enacted scenes or gave dramatic readings, while 
others performed scenes ‘rom original plays and radio 
scripts. Three original one-act comedies offered this sea- 
son were Sonata for a Blunt Instrument, Half a Truth 
and Judgment Day, all by Peg Harig. Students usher 
once a week at the Nixon, Pittsburgh's legitimate 
theatre. 





The PITTSBURGH PLAYHOUSE opens its 1954-55 
season early in October with My 3 Angels, first of a 
series of fourteen major productions. The past season 
marked the second year of two-theatre operation during 
which twelve plays were presented, six in the Craft 
Avenue theatre and six in the Hamlet Street theatre 
In addition to these, five different children’s produc- 
tions played to capacity each Saturday throughout the 
year. An original musical revue produced this past season 
was Between Friends by Charles Gaynor, who wrote 
Lend an Ear, a Broadway musical which had its begin- 
nings at the Playhouse. A Playhouse restaurant and 
cocktail lounge is maintained for members, and the 
Playhouse School of the Theatre resumes next month 
with full- and part-time classes in all phases of the 
theatre 


The STANDING STONE PLAYHOUSE, Neffs Mills, 
is in its second season of professional theatre-in-the-round 
summer stock. The group co-operates with citizens of 
the area in choosing plays or in presenting types of 
plays voted most popular by the local audiences. Located 
in central Pennsylvania near Huntingdon and Altoona, 
the Playhouse was formerly a barn which has been con- 
verted into a comfortabie arena theatre seating over two 
hundred. This season’s productions, running through 
September 11, include Gigi, Come Back, Little Sheba 
and Affairs of State. Apprentices are accepted for train- 
ing in all aspects of summer stock. 


South Carolina 


Twenty-seven years ago the Palmetto Players at CON- 
VERSE COLLEGE, Spartanburg, were organized as an 
all-girl group to present costume plays like The Insect 
Comedy and Richard of Bordeaux. With the admission 
of men to the erganization in 1935, the plays became 
more varied. Co-operation with the music department 
has enriched many productions, including The Tempest, 
King Lear and Christmas plays. Stressing the produc- 
tion of classic works, the Players last season offered 
Coriolanus. Staged on different levels, this production 
employed a facade of a Roman temple at the back, in 
front of a plaster cyclorama, which was lit to reflect the 
moods of the play. An outer wall some ten feet from the 
proscenium extended across the auditorium to confine the 
unruly citizens of the play in their battle against the 
nobility. The townspeople of Spartanburg contributed to 
the expenses of this production. 

Operating from the historic Dock Street theatre and 
its own workshop in Charleston, the FOOTLIGHT 
PLAYERS, INC. began operations in 1932 with a mem- 
bership of eighteen, which now has grown to three 
thousand adult, junior and children’s theatre members 
Without financial assistance of any kind beyond member- 
ship fees and box-office receipts, they have gradually 
expanded their program to include, in addition to six 
productions, classes for junior members, advanced in- 
struction in acting and playwriting, a series of foreign 
films, an experimental theatre which presents one-act 
plays, and a children’s theatre, sponsored by the Parent- 
Teacher Association, which gives three plays every sea- 
son to a wide audience in Charleston and neighboring 
cities. Original works have been among the best-received 
Footlight productions. Settings and costumes are all 


made in the workshop. Emmett Robinson is designer- 
director 


Texas 


rhe LITTLE THEATRE CORPUS CHRISTI, now 


in its seventh year, owns its modern playhouse built four 





years ago at the cost of $50,000, and gives some ten 
productions a year. This past season included presenta- 
tions of Mister Roberts and The Male Animal, which 
were the most popular, playing to over 2,500 people; 
an original revue, Our Wonderful Town, and an Experi- 
mental Theatre production. The Junior Theatre, open 
to students from seven through junior high school age 
and with an enrollment of one hundred students, pre- 
sented two original productions besides plays for civic 
groups. The Experimental Theatre offered an osiginal 
reading based on the life and works of Abraham Lincoln 
in February. In the Playwright’s Lab are eight young 
playwrights, actively working on original scripts. 

The MIDLAND COMMUNITY THEATRE, INC., 
now in its ninth year, offers seven adult productions 
annually, including a musical and a revue, while its 
children’s theatre of 125 youngsters, meeting in three 
classes weekly, presents two full-scale productions a year. 
Under the direction of Art Cole since its inception, the 
group is now at work on a fund-raising campaign with 
a goal of $150,000, to build a new community theatre 
designed to serve the entire community and the many 
civic agencies with a need for a small functional theatre 
structure. The first play on its fall schedule is an in-the- 
round production of a new play, The Guilty by Harry 
Granick. 

The PLAYHOUSE, an arena theatre seating three 
hundred, is now in its fourth year of presenting new 
works, Broadway successes and classics in Houston on a 
year-round basis. An Equity group, the Playhouse re- 
cently extended its activities to include a school of the 
theatre staffed by both permanent and guest professional 
instructors. Student productions will be offered at the 
Playhouse to serve as auditions for casting the profes- 
sional presentations. Classes for all ages are held in 
dancing, fencing, directing, producing and stage manag- 
ing, with a staff including Hans Heinrich von Twardow- 
ski and Monya Maggill. Actor Martin Kosleck was the 
first guest instructor, teaching pantomime, body move- 
ment and television technique. 

Since its founding in 1938, the Department of Drama 
at the UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS, Austin, has presented 
195 productions in its three theatres, including new 
plays by students and faculty, original full-length dance 
mimes, children’s theatre, and Shakespearean, Restora- 
tion, Greek and modern plays. Theatre-in-the-round 
productions have been offered since 1940. Seventeen 
full-time faculty and staff members teach 66 theatre 
courses annually and assist with the production program. 
They are joined from time to time by professional actors, 
playwrights and directors. Twenty-three student assist- 
ants and fellows also participate. Especially helpful to 
drama majors are the weekly meetings at which they 
observe their colleagues’ work in direction and acting in 
laboratory presentations. One of the primary objectives 
of the department is to promote the establishment of 
community and school theatres in the Southwest. 

The TYLER CIVIC THEATRE, organized in 1949, 
has completed the third successful season in its new 
building. Planned and constructed for arena productions, 
the theatre is air-conditioned and has complete, modern 
equipment and facilities for both actors and production 
workers. Five shows are presented each season from 
October trough June to audiences limited to season- 
ticket holders. During the summer months the theatre 
presents children’s plays, melodramas and experimental 
productions. Under the direction of Alfred Gilliam since 
its inception, the group has offered such plays as The 
Little Foxes, The Hasty Heart, The Willow and I and 
Harvey. 





Virginia 


In September, 1950, with the help and advice of the 
Richmond Department of Recreation and Parks, the 
RICHMOND CIVIC BALLET was organized by non- 
professional dancers of that city. In addition to guidance, 
the department supplied an accompanist and rehearsal 
space to get the group started. The aim of the organi- 
zation is to bring together people who dance as an 
avocation so that they may work with other theatre 
organizations in the city, in supplying the dance needs 
of their shows. It also provides graduates of local danc- 
ing schools with a chance to continue to use their 
talents. Under the direction of Betty Carper Grigg and 
John Hurdle, the Civic Ballet participates in approxi- 
mately a dozen productions a year. It also appears yearly 
in the tobacco festival pageant and has presented lec- 
ture-demonstrations for clubs and colleges. 

The WILLIAM AND MARY THEATRE of the 
College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, suffered the 
loss of its theatre, Phi Beta Kappa Hall, through fire 
over the Christmas holidays. The Globe theatre replica 
stored at the auditorium and intended for use in the 
production of Hamlet in March, also was destroyed, 
along with all lighting and sound equipment. The play 
went on, however, in the men’s gymnasium. Open stag- 
ing was used with eight levels, backed by a huge 
cyclorama of drapes. New lights, rigged in the high 
rafters, proved to be one of the foremost elements in 
producing the results achieved. Among other productions 
last season were Shaw's You Never Can Tell and a 
double bill, Strindberg’s The Stronger Woman and 
Saroyan’s The Beautiful People. A fund-raising drive is 
now under way to rebuild the theatre, and plans for the 
new building include a larger stage and better audi- 
torium 


West Virginia 

COMMUNITY PLAYERS, INC. of Huntington 
have just completed their seventeenth successful season, 
which included productions of The Importance of Being 
Earnest and Detective Story, plus a minstrel show for 
the benefit of the General Hospital Fund of Cabell 
County and a one-act play presented before luncheon 


and service clubs as a promotional feature for the theatre 
group. Another activity was the production, writing and 
promotion of a series of half-hour television shows for 
station WSAZ-TV, which donated the time and facili- 
ties. The shows preserited included an adaptation of 
East Lynne and an original dramatization of the story 
of the thief who repented on the cross, Speak to Him 
by Donald Waggoner. A landmark in the group’s history 
was the recent purchase of its own theatre, which was 
achieved entirely within the operating budget of the 
corporation. Last month, also without outside financial 
assistance, the Players built a studio and workshop on 
the adjacent property 


Wisconsin 


The BELOIT COLLEGE PLAYERS operate two 
theatres. During the winter the Beloit College Theatre 
presents primarily classic plays, foreign works and experi- 
mental American dramas in a proscenium theatre 
Shakespeare, Moliére and Sheridan are favorites, and 
the March presentation for International Theatre Month 
was Lorca’s Blood Wedding. During the summer the 
Beloit College Court Theatre offers a nine-week season 
in arena style, performed in tne court of the college’s 
art gallery by a semiprofessional company composed of 
New York actors and former students. The Court The- 
atre, which produces a new work each week, has pre- 
sented several original plays by Ronald Elwy Mitchell; 
this season’s was Bury Me Not, which was written espe- 


cially for the group. Others include The Wives of Saint 
Joseph and The Mulberry Bush, which was written 
especially for arena production and the Court company. 
The group seeks new scripts, for it tries to present as 
few of the standard Broadway plays as possible, in the 
belief that the college theatre should bring its audiences 
those plays which they otherwise would have little 
opportunity to see. 

Climax of a year’s planning was the production this 
spring at MILWAUKEE-DOWNER COLLEGE, a 
girls’ school, of Lorca’s The House of Bernarda Alba. 
The version used was a translation by student Dorothy 
Mitzlaff, and direction was by David E. MacArthur. The 
Lorca play, with lavish settings and costumes, was in 
marked contrast to the group's earlicr production of 
Medea as a platform reading. Earlier this season a chil- 
dren’s play, Freddie and His Fiddle by Herbert Kantzell, 
toured five public schools after performances on the 
campus. The dramatic society, the Mountebanks, has a 
history of play production that ranges from Greek 
tragedy to contemporary experimental theatre. The 
organization works closely with the community theatres, 
using men from these groups as actors and co-operating 
with the Milwaukee Municipal Recreation Department. 

One of the oldest open-air summer theatre troupes in 
the Midwest, the PENINSULA PLAYERS are currently 
offering their twentieth season of “Theatre in a Gar- 
den.” In a pavilion theatre set in the center of a twenty- 
acre tract in the resort area of Fish Creek, ten plays are 
presented for six nights each by a resident company. 
An innovation this season are package excursions from 
all over Wisconsin, which include round-trip chartered 
bus transportation and dinner at a well-known summer 
resort. Principal operators of the Players are Mr. and 
Mrs. Rodion Rathbone. 

The RELIGIOUS DRAMA WORKSHOP, held an- 
nually at Green Lake on the grounds of the American 
Baptist Assembly and jointly sponsored by the assembly 
and the National Council of the Churches of Christ, is 
probably the only institution of its type in this country 
with sponsorship and leadership on a national basis. 
Under the direction of Amy Goodhue Loomis, the work- 
shop, which attracts visitors from the United States and 
Canada, is entering its sixth summer. The workshop 
offers training in various fields employing drama in rela- 
tion to the educational program of the contemporary 
church. Two features of the curriculum are the emphasis 
upon the rhythmic choir and speaking choir techniques, 
and the reinstatement of the dance as a form of religious 
expression. Among the productions by the group have 
been The Book of Job, adapted by Miss Loomis, The 
Prodigal Son by R. H. Ward and Journey to Jerusalem 
by Maxwell Anderson. This summer's production, The 
Holy Family by Ward, makes extensive use of rhythmic 
and speaking choirs. 


Canada 


WORKSHOP 14, Calgary, Alberta, was organized 
ten years ago by drama alumni of Western Canada High 
School for the purpose of studying and practicing theatre 
with an eye to professional work in radio, television and 
theatre. Under the direction of Betty Mitchell, the group 
has stressed productions of classics such as Hedda Gabler, 
The Rivals and Pygmalion. Workshop 14 has partici- 
pated in the Dominion Drama Festiva! on six occasions 
and won numerous awards at this event:"This year the 
group won the prize for the best English play, as well 
as the best-actress trophy. Members also direct and assist 
smaller theatres, act as adjudicators and produce plays 
for service groups. 











Our Lost Playwrights 
(continued from page 21) 

But it cannot be denied that our mo- 
tion picture industry also drained off 
playwriting talent. The list of writers 
who departed from the stage for good or 
for too long a time is a long one, and 
it is not confined to writers who made a 
start in the twenties. The economic in- 
centive was particularly strong during 
the depression of the next decade. It 
enticed not only Broadway's successful 
writers but its fledglings, not only a John 
Wexley or Philip Yordan, who succeeded 
with a Last Mile or Anna Lucasta respec- 
tively, but a Frank Gabrielson, who had 
only a Dramatic Workshop, off-Broad- 
way production, and a Daniel Taradash, 
a protégé of Theresa Helburn’s Bureau 
of New Plays in the late thirties and re- 
cently the winner of an “Oscar” for the 
scenario of From Here to Eternity. The 
question of how Hollywood injured the 
playwright is a topic for separate consid- 
eration. Here I would observe only that 
the existence of an alternative in screen 
writing was distinctly not conducive to 
wrestling with an extremely difficult and 
usually unrewarding medium of expres- 
sion such as the legitimate stage. And 
while we are on this subject, let us not 
overlook the obtuseness and fallibility of 
Broadway's producers, critics and public. 

Plays have been ruined by bad pro- 
ductions as well as by bad judgment in 
requiring revisions which were not 
merely ineffective but downright injuri- 
ous. Nathan has cited the case of 
Saroyan’s Get Away Old Man, and my 
knowledge of the original script leads 
me to support Nathan’s opinion. Accord- 
ing to my lights but not according to this 
senior critic’s, Tennessee Williams’ Battle 
of Angels was also aborted by bad revi- 
sions and a poor production, as well as 
by some subjective impasse which the 
auther was unable to overcome when he 
prepared a version independently for 
publication. It also seems to me that Hol- 
lywood and Broadway were accomplices 
in the stalemate of Edwin Justus Mayer, 
whose first production, The Firebrand, 
the tart Benvenuto Cellini romantic com- 
edy, was a success of the 1924-25 season, 
but whose superior Children of Darkness, 
produced six years later with Basil Syd- 
ney and Mary Ellis in the main roles of 
an eighteenth-century rake and lady, was 
injudiciously slighted. Among critics, only 
Joseph Wood Krutch, to my knowledge, 
did it justice. A Davy Crockett chronicle, 
Sunrise in My Pocket, by the same au- 
thor would have graced Broadway better 
than many of the hits it has had. Had 
Hollywood not proved so_ profitable, 
Mayer might have developed into an im- 
pressive playwright. But had Broadway 
been more responsive, it is less likely 
that he would have serviced celluloid so 
exclusively. 
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Another snare, it seems to me, has 
been the regional interest of our play- 
wrights, which proved exceedingly attrac- 


tive in the period between 1914 and 
1930. The fruitfulness of that attraction 
during these formative years need not be 
underestimated to establish the fact that 
jt ultimately stalemated American. play- 
writing, as well as that it probably made 
slender talents appear sturdier than they 
actually were, because attractive local 
color in these plays also colored our 
estimate of their worth. Lula Vollmer’s 
playwriting career took a steadily down- 
ward turn after the 1923 production of 
her mountaineer drama Sun-Up, and 
Hatcher Hughes, who won a disputed 
Pulitzer Prize in 1924 with the Southern 
play Hell Bent for Heaven, could do no 
better by the theatre thereafter than 
Ruint and The Lord Blesses the Bishop. 
We expected more of Dorothy and Du 
Bose Heyward than they delivered after 
their dramatization of the latter’s novel 
Porgy, the play that became Gershwin’s 
Porgy and Bess after having been first 
produced by the Theatre Guild in 1927 
as a drama garnished with Negro spirit- 
uals. And Marc Connelly’s career since 
The Green Pastures has proved disap- 
pointing 

A genuine talent has lurked in the 
writing of Oklahoman Lynn Riggs, but 
it is more than likely that he will be re- 
membered for the Rodgers and Hammer- 
stein Oklakoma! rather than for his 
short-lived Green Grow the Lilacs, upon 
which the musical comedy is based. Riggs 
has not displayed any steadiness as a 
nonregional author. His regional work in 
Roadside, a rip-roaring Texas extrava- 
ganza for which Arthur Hopkins had 
blasted hopes in 1930, and some of the 
one-acters induce regret that Riggs has 
not fared better on the Broadway stage 
And as much regret may be registered 
for Midwesterner E. P. Conkle, whose 
Abe Lincoln play Prologue to Glory and 
sociological play about Alaskan resettle- 
ment of indigent Americans, 200 Were 
Chosen, received productions in the thir- 
ties. A playwright 
who displayed as much talent as one can 


Broadway-oriented 


find in Conkle’s work would probably 
have had a large public. 

An especially regrettable loss to our 
theatre is the Virgil 
Geddes, now the postmaster of Brookfield 
Center, Connecticut, and recently the 


Nebraska-born 


author of an autobiographical account 
of his retirement, which is evidently more 
rewarding than was his struggle with 
Broadway managements. His talent was 
acclaimed in 1929 when his farm tragedy 
The Earth Between was produced at the 
Provincetown theatre. He wrote at least 
eight plays that I know of after this. 
Three of these made up the Midwestern 
trilogy Native Ground, inadequately pro- 
duced by the Federal Theatre in 1937 





after having been held on option by the 
Theatre Guild for several years until the 
author, losing patience, picketed that or- 
ganization at the premiére of an English 
play that first brought Elisabeth Bergner 
to Broadway. 

Another sad case was that of a writer, 
reputed to be an unfrocked priest work- 
ing as a messenger boy for Paramount 
Pictures, who signed himself Roger Flud. 
He wrote a remarkably eloquent play 
about the Pennsylvania miners of Irish 
extraction (the so-called Molly Maguires ) 
whose conflict with mine owners resulted 
in the hanging of their leaders during 
the last century. The dialogue impressed 
some of us as worthy of Synge and 
O’Casey. Called The King of the Moun- 
tains, it was recommended by the late 
Barrett H. Clark, optioned several times 
by the Theatre Guild in the thirties, 
greatly favored by Alfred Lunt and ad- 
mired by Russel Crouse. So far as I have 
been able to discover, both play and 
author have disappeared, although Cheryl 
Crawford expressed interest in the work 
in the early years of the American Na- 
tional Theatre and Academy 

Although in most instances Broadway 
cannot be exempted from criticism in 
failing to make use of the more or less 
regional plays, the authors themselves 
cannot be entirely exonerated. Their per- 
sonal contribution to stalemate ranged 
deliberate _ half- 
articulateness to “overarticulateness’’—in 


from idiosyncrasy to 


the sense that some of them were ad- 
dicted to a veritable flood of dialect. In 
the main, it may be said that they relied 
too greatly on more local custom, color 
and dialogue than the cosmopolitan stage 
could assimilate. As the pressures of the 
economic depression, the threat of fas- 
cism in the world and the intensities of 


World War II 


passed them by. They were frequently 


multiplied, the times 


unable to make the transition 


from 
provincial to national and international 
significance; and an insufficiency of pro- 
fessional experience in the cosmopolitan 
theatre may well have connived with 
personal predilections in depriving New 
York of their talent 

This diagnosis is patently inapplicable 
to many playwrights who aroused some 
interest during the vogue of the social 
theatre of the thirties. Among those who 
were more or less lost to Broadway, one 
may list Paul Peters and George Sklar, 
who composed the exciting labor melo- 
drama Stevedore; Albert Bein, whose 
Little Ol Boy (1933) won attention for 
its realistic treatment of reformatory life ; 


Melvin Levy, whose Gold Eagle Guy was 





















NEXT MONTH: 
The Complete Text of 


TEA AND SYMPATHY 
by Robert Anderson 


produced by the Group Theatre; and 
Ben Bengal, author of the trenchant one- 
acter Plant in the Sun. To contend that 
some of the writers of social drama were 
more interested in reform and ‘class 
struggle” than in dramatic art may be 
valid, but does not cover all cases. Some 
of the writers were concerned with per- 
sonal drama, as were Bein in Little Ol’ 
Boy, Arthur Kober in Having Wonderful 
Time, and Leopold Atlas in his affecting 
divorce play Wednesday's Child. One 
may also cite Irwin Shaw, whose Bury 
the Dead and The Gentle People by no 
means exhausted his potential. The writ- 
ers could not quite capitalize on their 
initial efforts; they also got tired of the 
rat-race we call Broadway production. If 
a generalization concerning the thirties 
is in order, it is that the afflatus of social 
significance proved insufficient for the 
development of playwriting even before 
the zeal for social protest had become 
exhausted or had become inexpedient. 

There is perhaps no need to prolong 
this mournful inventory except to add 
that accident or luck played some part 
in determining which playwrights would 
be “‘lost.”” The theatre has been a waste- 
ful institution. Intelligent younger critics 
such as William Becker and Theodore 
Hoffman have maintained that many of 
our best authors have been lost to Broad- 
way. I believe they had in mind novelists 
and poets, and this is no doubt true. The 
point is particularly reievant in the case 
of writers such as Dos Passos, Sinclair 
Lewis, Farrell, Bromfield, Steinbeck, Ir- 
win Shaw and other novelists and short 
story writers who wrote plays or even 
had a success on Broadway with one of 
them, as Steinbeck did with Of Mice and 
Men. The poets have made the least 
impact on our stage, and it is regrettable 
that poets such as Archibald MacLeish, 
Robert Penn Warren, Langston Hughes, 
George O'Neil, William Carlos Williams 
and Norman Rosten have not flourished 
as playwrights, although it is unjust to 
put all the blame for this on Broadway 
producers. 

But the situation appears to be espe- 
cially serious when it is possible to re- 


cord so high a rate of mortality among 
those writers who were thoroughly de- 
voted to playwriting and had no other 
creative outlet outside of commercialized 


art. Will the mortality rate prove to be 


less for the present generation? It seems 
unlikely. Broadway has not changed, and 
if Hollywood is no longer a bonanza for 
the theatre's expatriates, television has 
rapidly become an alternative. 








When | Was an Actor 
(continued from page 27) 


of person, and Jeanne was the New 
Utrecht Marilyn Monroe—a real teaser 
with twinkling eyes and a stunning fig- 
ure. I wonder what has become of Ruth 
and Jeanne. Neither of them had any 
real gift for acting, although Ruth had 
a good voice and real stage presence. As 
for Livingston, he was unusually hand- 
some, intellectually gifted, possessed of 
a real actor’s imagination. He might 
have developed into an excellent actor. 
Destiny chose to cast him in another 
role. (Why some persons potentially 
gifted for acting do not continue is one 
of the questions I shall try to answer. ) 

A week after the premiére of The 
Only Way, I was selected by Isidore 
Rosensweig to play a character part in 
Captain Applejack, a comedy-melodrama 
originally produced on Broadway in 
1921. Although Rosensweig was techni- 
cally a biology teacher, his heart was in 
the theatre, and he gave all of his spare 
hours to coaching the high school “‘thes- 
pians.”” He was a grim-faced man with 
black hair and black-rimmed glasses. Now 
and then he would break out in an en- 
couraging smile. He was one of those 
teachers with a rare talent for seeing 
beneath the adolescent gaucheries of his 
students to their real meat—and helping 
them to mature at a period when they 
felt the whole world misunderstood them. 
He was a faculty adviser to the Senior 
Dramatic Society which several times a 
year put on major productions. Admis- 
sion was charged, and we played for two 
nights. 


This was my acting debut. Rehearsals 
took place after school—lasting from 
three-thirty to five-thirty. We had six 
weeks of rehearsals. In the last two 
wecks we rehearsed five hours a day. 
Captain Applejack revolves around a 
bored but respectable English gentleman 
who yearns for a life of adventure. In 
the second act he dreams he is the cap- 
tain of a pirate vessel—the entire second 
act is a fantasy. The dramatis personae 
include a maiden aunt, a bumbling but- 
ler, a slinky French adventuress, a sweet 
heroine, a Bolshevik spy, a burglar dis- 
guised as a turbaned Oriental (played by 
your humble servant) and his wife. In 
Act I these last two characters break 
into the house late at night. I had to 
twirl a flashlight around to find a hidden 
safe. (I think I was searching for a 
valuable string of pearls.) On opening 
night I made the mistake of turning the 
flashiight toward the audience. For what 
seemed to me like an eternity, the illu- 
sion was suddenly ruptured. Instead of 
a big black giant out front, blinking faces 
were suddenly revealed to me. It was a 
typical amateurish error. 


During the second act dream sequence, 


I was transformed into a queued Chi- 
nese pirate who attempts to stab Captain 
Applejack during a mutiny. In a tense 
scene Applejack wrestles me for the dag- 
ger, secures it and stabs me in the heart. 
I fall over a table and drop to the floor. 


Rehearsals took place in the fifth floor 
lunchroom. I remember endlessly prac- 
ticing how to fall so I wouldn't hurt 
myself. You took the fall on an elbow, 
twisting your body around so you rolled 
over on your back. Done rapidly, it 
looked real to an audience. When my 
mother saw it she screamed, being cer- 
tain I actually had been stabbed. 

How can I possibly recapture in cold 
print the excitement of those days? The 
miracle of ten boys and girls—all of us 
around sixteen years of age—gradually 
working up a warm camaraderie, becom- 
ing an ensemble as the weeks went by— 
a crude, gangling ensemble but an en- 
semble nonetheless. The transformation 
in our reading of the lines—from the first 
clumsy efforts to make the lines in the 
Samuel French brown-covered pamphlet 
come alive, to our gradually getting the 
sense of acting until the dead phrases 
sounded alive. The learning how to walk 
across a stage. Watching our director 
show us how to play a scene—and doing 
it over and over until we played it right. 
The thrill of journeying to Manhattan 
and being measured for costumes. The 
dress rehearsal. Being made-up by the 
director on opening night. Then the big 
thrill of saying the lines in front of an 
audience and feeling its reaction bounce 
back at you. Hearing the laughter come 
for the funny lines and the heavy breath- 
ing at the tense moments. The applause 
at the end of each act. Our bows at the 
final curtain. 


Although most parents cannot evaluate 
the importance of dramatic work in 
school, I believe that a healthy dramatic 
society in a high school or college is one 
of the most psychologically rewarding 
experiences a student can have. Surely 
it is one of the finest extracurricular ac- 
tivities, because it is an experience that 
leads to an opening out of the young 
imagination and brings the immediate 
satisfaction of response from other human 
beings. 


It is hard to imagine doing anything 
but acting for the rest of your life, once 
you have sensed the approval of an audi- 
ence. Sometimes I wonder what has be- 
come of my fellow actors in the Captain 
Applejack company. Why did none of 
them become actors? Where now, to 
paraphrase Edgar Lee Masters, are Zack 
Serwer (who played the lead), and 
Blanche Peshkin, a fragile beauty with 
finespun golden hair, and Ruth Phillips, 
Helen Schwartz, Harriet Ridless, Herb 
Poresky, Lou Bologna, Milt Trager? Are 
they doctor, lawyer, businessman, house- 
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wife, atomic scientist? Gene Loveman, 
who played the butler, met an untimely 
end. In five years he was to perish fight- 
ing for the Loyalists during the Spanish 
Civil War 

The New York Times, which in those 
days had a Sunday rotogravure section, 
ran a two-column picture of the cast on 
stage. I cannot imagine Lewis Funke, in 
1954, printing photographs of high school 
actors. In fact, as the press agents fre- 
quently complain, they have plenty of 
trouble persuading him to print photo- 
graphs of Broadway actors. 

While I am in this hammy mood, I 
cannot resist quoting my notice: ‘“Mau- 
rice Zolotow, the gaunt and cadaverous, 
gave one of the best performances of 
the evening. His long, lean body doubled, 
his hands writhing, his dehiscent jaws 
issuing Chinese oaths with gustatory effu- 
sion, he made a picturesque figure.’’ Has 
anybody David Wayne or 
gotten better notices 
during the past season, I ask you? 


including 
Audrey Hepburn 


My next effort was a starring role in 
The Wonder Hat, a lively one-acter by 
Ben Hecht, part of a group of three one- 
acters the English department staged for 
three afternoons. The others were Chek- 
hov’s The Boor and Dunsany’s Jest of 
Hahalaba. 1 played the part of Punchi- 
nello. I was heavily made-up with a false 
nose, puffed-out cheeks and a beard. In 
this one I got a headline: “Maurice 
Zolotow Stars.’”’ The review continued: 
“One of the finest performances of the 
day was turned in by Maurice Zolotow, 
in the role of Punchinello, in the first 
play of the series. His role as an aged 
sorcerer, hawking his wares — ‘magic 
through 
the streets, was one that exactly suited 
his remarkable 


charms’ and ‘new love for old’ 


ability as a character 
actor. To Zolotow, undoubtedly, must go 
the distinction of portraying a part that 
will long be New 
Utrecht.” 

So how about it, Cheryl Crawford and 
Josh Logan and Max Gordon and Leland 
Hayward? I am open to any reasonable 
offers. Need any aged sorcerers? Any 
treacherous Chinese ? 

The play impressed our principal, 
Harry A. Potter, so much that he in- 
sisted we give a performance of it during 
the graduation exercises that June. It 
was the first time—and probably the 
last—a play has ever been given at grad- 
uation. But I can honestly tell my chil- 
dren: “Kids, your daddy once played 
the Brooklyn Academy of Music.”’ 

My next histrionic effort, as the high 
school paper might have described it, 
was in a revival of June Moon (the 
George S. Kaufman-Ring Lardner com- 
edy) staged by the Young Men’s Hebrew 
Association of Borough Park, Brooklyn. 
Here we had the services of a profes- 
sional as director. He was an actor whose 


remembered — in 
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salary was paid by the WPA Federai 
Theatre Project. I played the part origi- 
nally played by pianist Harry Rosenthal 
on Broadway. (Poor Rosenthal, who was 
never able to cash in on his talents as 
a pianist or a comedian, died in poverty 
in Hollywood last May.) Since I could 
play the piano and say funny lines, I 
was the hit of the show. The part is one 
of those sarcastic roles that Kaufman has 
always written perfectly and is my fa- 
vorite among all the roles I've ever 
played. Playing the part of the sardonic 
pianist—-I actually had to play several 
tunes during the performance on a piano 
that was part of the set—gave me for the 
first time a sense of rapport with an 
audience. 

Well, I went to college with head 
high and heart full of dreams. I was 
going to be an actor. Of course, I would 
have to take courses in such drab subjects 
as zoology, freshman composition, medie- 
val history, French literature of the 
eighteenth century—but my heart would 
belong to the University Players, even 
then regarded as outstanding in the 
field. 

The year was 1931. The place was 
Madison, Wisconsin. The month was Oc- 
tober. At breakfast in the dorm refectory 
one morning I glanced at the Daily Car- 
dinal, the student paper, and read an 
announcement to the effect that at four 
o'clock that afternoon Bill Trautman, di- 
rector of the Players, was auditioning for 
Yellow Jack, Sidney Howard's play. I 
could hardly wait for the hour. I high- 
tailed it to Bascombe Hall. A crowd of 
about two hundred persons were milling 
around. We were separated into two 
groups. Trautman auditioned those who 
had acted before, and his assistant, a new 
man, was interviewing the green ones. 
One by one we were called on stage and 
read a speech from a script handed to 
us. When it came my turn, I read my 
speech with gestures and intensity. A 
stocky gentleman with a grim expression 
was auditioning. He heard me out. Then 
he shook his head and said, “I’m afraid 
you won't do.” It was a pleasant refusal 

But I was sensitive. With a string of 
theatrical triumphs behind me, I felt 
like a punctured balloon. 

The man who said he was afraid I 
would not do was Rusty Lane, who had 
just come from the University of Iowa 
to take a job as business manager of the 
Players. With one sentence, he ruined 
what was potentially one of the richest 
acting careers of our time. I never again 
went out for any University Players’ pro- 
duction. From then on I became a by- 
stander in the theatre, living a substitute 
actor's life by writing about them instead 
of acting myself. Right there is one of 
the crucial differences between the per- 
son who can act but never becomes an 
actor, and the person who perhaps cannot 












act as weil as the first type but has an 
almost pathological determination to get 
on a stage and will not rest until he 
does. I took “no’’ for an answer. The 
ones who became actors refused to take 
“no” for an answer 

Actually I was to act once more, but 
this was in the nature of a project on 
the part of the English Department to 
present an important landmark in con- 
temporary poetry. By now I was an 
English major. T. S. Eliot had written 
Murder in the Cathedral. Nobody, on or 
off Broadway, was interested in doing it. 
I belonged to a fervent circle of students 
who were fanatical admirers of Eliot. We 
would read Ash Wednesday and The 
Waste Land aloud at parties. We called 
ourselves Eliotines. One of us, Sam 
Hayakawa, had gotten a copy of the 
published Murder in the 
Cathedral. One night at a meeting at 


version of 


Arden House (a boardinghouse for fe- 
male English majors) we read it aloud 
and then began talking of producing it. 
Hayakawa wrote to Eliot for permission 
It was granted. We went right into re- 
hearsal. I played the Second Tempter. I 
believe a group of students at Harvard 
and later the Federal Theatre produced 
Murder in the Cathedral—but we beat 
them both to it by at least a year. It 
was a sensitive and overwhelmingly lovely 
production. (I was able to see the last 
act from out front as I did not appear 
in it.) We staged it in the largest Epis- 
copal church in Madison. That was the 
way Eliot had meant it to be produced 
right in a church. 

It was at this time that I first expe- 
rienced the universal psychosomatic dis- 
ease of actors—laryngitis. My throat 
began horsening up at the very first 
rehearsal and it got worse. I was in 
agony for weeks but went through my 
performances. We gave three in Madison. 
And then we toured through Wisconsin 
on a series of one-night stands, playing 
in churches. The morning after our last 
performance, when I knew I was storing 
away the sock and buskin forever, my 
laryngitis departed. It has never returned. 

Well, I from 


Rusty Lane. There is no space to wan- 


have wandered away 
der back to him now, so I shall have to 
wait for a suitable occasion to report to 
you his observations, and my reactions 
to his obversations, on the problems of 
university play production and how they 
differ similar to—the 
problems of the commercial Broadway 
theatre. 


from—and are 





Reviving Attic Drama 
(continued from page 29) 

philosophies are but old ideas in new 
dress. A Greek drama may be ancient, 
but its philosophical or ethical or human 
point of view may be exactly that one 
which is most discussed in current pe- 
riodicals. On a wide plane, the issues in 
all Greek drama are set forth in a sym- 
bolism which expresses the everlasting 
contradiction which rages between the 
inner and outer cosmos of things. It is 
well known that ancient philosophy em- 
phasizes the static, the immutability of 
ideas and beliefs, while modern philos- 
ophy emphasizes the dynamic, the process 
of everlasting change in the universe, 
although no classification, of course, can 
be considered final. Yet even in the 
static realm of ancient philosophy may 
be found the pulsation of a masterly 
veiled dynamism which exceeds even the 
most revolutionary and romantic asser- 
tions of the poets or philosophers of 
today. 


From the sheer technological point of 
view, of course, the revival of ancient 
Greek drama in our day is concerned 
mostly with the problem of keeping its 
literary and mechanistic form intact. 
This is not a question of being faithful 
to its archaeological philology, including 
philosophical or religious concepts, but 
a matter primarily of aesthetic expres- 
sion which may project in its entirety 
not only the artistic and religious inten- 
tions of the poet but also his humanistic 
affections. The religious and the mytho- 
logical symbols may be dead for us 
today, but it is sufficient for the artist 
himself to have used them with passion 
and belief, for by his passion and belief 
he breathes life into them again and 
makes them the means by which we may 
apprehend eternal and permanent truths. 
It is not necessary for us to be Catholic 
in order to believe in the symbols of 
Dante's universe as he used them, or to 
be moved by their penetration into hu- 
man truths. It is necessary to reach into 
the poet’s heart in order to revive his 
meaning through his symbols and plastic 
outer forms 

The traditional body of the Greek 
tragedy conceived and developed in the 
center of the poet’s mind is composed of 
two historically fundamental elements, 
the dramatic (myth) and the !yric (cho- 
rus) in unmistakable reciprocity. We 
must admit that for us today the thesis 
of the tragic theme cannot be exclusively 
“mythocentric” as Aristotle wished it to 
be; rather it is “poetocentric,” and ob- 
jectified psychological and spiritual mani- 
festation of the artist himself. There is 
no doubt that the interpretative tendency 
of today leans toward the elevation of a 
personal philosophical viewpoint, the sub- 
jective attitude of the poet himself 
toward life expressed in an artistic man- 
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ner. In other words, beyond the technical 
skill with which a play is constructed 
and the epochal ideas it expresses, there 
exists the personality of the poet himself 
and his faith toward the “act of living,” 
which provokes our intense interest. We 
feel that in the profoundest center of 
Sophocles’ tragedies lies his personal be- 
lief that the tragic experience of the 
heroic man has only one motive and 
purpose: the satisfaction of an ardent, 
innate desire to conquer virtue, to find a 
balance between human life and the 
moral powers of the universe. 


This vital mandate which springs out 
of a Sophoclean play corresponds even 
more to the dynamic sense of the phi- 
losophy of today than to the static qual- 
ities of the old, and invites us to a new 
interpretative venture which saves us not 
only from academism but also from old 
loyalties to classicism. We must not for- 
get, however, that in dealing with such 
works, we must restrain our impulse 
toward subjective interpretations and re- 
sist our natural inclination to find 
analogies to modern conceptions of art, 
if we wish to remain loyal to the real 
spirit of such plays. We can, of course, 
stress in our interpretation some modern 
philosophical aspect which we find justi- 
fied in the premises of ancient Greek 
drama, but this does not mean that we 
must change the architectural form of 
expression conceived by its creator. 

One of the most characteristic features 
of the Attic drama as a form lies in the 
alternate changes between the regular 
dialogue and the choric odes. This is an 
aesthetic process which the contemporary 
spectator finds difficult to understand, 
accustomed as he is to the unbreakable 
continuity of action in a modern play. 
He finds himself puzzled before such 
artistic unity which passes from the hori- 
zontal plane of the chorus to the vertical 
plane of the stage and vice versa. This 
and other similar essential peculiarities 
of Greek tragedy constitute the main 
problems in its staging today. Ancient 
drama is not poetry written for recitation 
but for “mimicry in action,” and must 
be acted as well as heard. “Through 
action and not recitation,” says Aristotle. 
Even the choric odes, the lyric elements 
of the drama, united as they are with the 
plot, are also part of the dramatic action 
and its immediate consequence; and from 
a sheer theatrical viewpoint, they are an 
extension of the dramatic element. 

The technical form of a Greek drama 
presents more actual difficulties in a 
modern production than does an inter- 
pretation of it, which may vary according 
to the actors’ own insight. This is why 
poets and playwrights, today and in the 
past, have made various adaptations of 
the Greek tragedies, abolishing the cho- 
rus completely and keeping only the 
essential dramatic element of plot. The 


results of course have always represented 
a curtailment of riches when these pro- 
ductions have been compared with the 
original texts, in spite of the talent or 
even the occasional genius of the adap- 
ters. Even if the themes which compose 
the core of the original are mostly ethical 
and religious, our attention must not be 
limited to them or simply to the designs 
of the literary form, the text, which is 
only part of the whole. The words of a 
speech must be considered from a sheer 
theatrical plane as no more than another 
accessory of the production. Only a com- 
plete production of such a play in its 
entirety presents all the possibilities of 
true artistic expression. 

Theatrical expression of the tragic 
feeling of life is the sole purpose of this 
dramatic poetry, and is fulfilled only by 
a living theatrical version offering an 
intact artistic emotion. 

The playwright of every period and 
civilization had in mind a special type 
of theatre which had been created by 
his race out of certain fundamental ideas 
about space. In a civilization like the 
Greek, in which the meaning of space 
and of balance in space dominates sculp- 
ture, architecture and art, one clearly 
designed place of theatrical action, the 
orchestra, appears early and_ evolves 
through more than six centuries, from 
the primitive dithyramb to the classic 
tragedy and finally to the baroque, the 
Hellenistic style of the decadence. Con- 
sequently, the form of Greek drama is so 
interwoven with its content, the ethic 
and the aesthetic are so inseparable, dra- 
matic place and dramatic time are so 
united and organically bound that the 
only possible revival is one which must 
keep intact an expression of its whole- 
ness, not only to the ear but also to the 
eye. That is why the chorus, not only as 
a lyric element but also as a kinetic pat- 
tern of the production, is indispensable. 

The choruses of Sophocles take the 
form of characters of actors, and most 
often perform a dual role: as partici- 
pants in the action and commentators on 
it. We must agree with Professor C. U. 
Bowra of Oxford that the Sophoclean 
chorus is subject to human faults and 
shortcomings, and frequently to a lapse 
of intelligence. The chorus of Sophocles 
is not “his master’s voice,” as it often is 
in Aeschylus. It judges, philosophizes, 
but many of its conclusions “have no 
more value so~far as the final issue of 
the play is concerned than that of any 
other character.” We even notice, as he 
says, that sometimes Sophocles makes the 
choruses propound theories and view- 
points that sound convincing for the 
moment but which later are proven false 
—so human are they! 

As a part of the tragedy, the chorus 
always remains the wall of Schiller 
which, like a magic circle, separates the 
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drama from the real world—everyday 
life—but at the same time bridges the 
distance between the heroic figures of | 
the mythical tradition and the average 
spectator. In essence the chorus is also 
reality subdued to technical stylization. 
This stylization is not, as one may think, 
a modern device, but of ritualistic origin, 
and so it must remain. Today the fashion 
of stylization differs from production to 
production according to the director. 
Only the director is qualified to draw 
the eloquent and often intricate choreog- 
raphy of such a production. In all serious 
and responsible attempts to revive the 
ancient drama, at least in Greece today, 
the director himself trains the chorus in 
speech delivery and also sets the move- 
ment and arranges the formation of the 
groups, with the technical assistance of 
a choreographer. 


According to the theory of the deriva- 
tion of the chorus from the dithyramb, 
the function of chorus participation in 
the production is planned in the meas- 
ured confines of its place of action. Even 
in the refined chorus of Sophocles we 
take note that in some instances and in 
certain circumstances the chorus, like the 
dithyramb and related choral rituals, 
moves around the circular dancing area 
called the orchestra in a centripetal pat- 
tern. The chorus directs its movement 
toward the altar on which is symbolically 
placed that hero, demigod or 
god—about which the chorus, by a con- 
tinuous radial approach, concentrates its 
dithyrambic dance; and thus in radiant 
and ecstatic worship, the chorus gains an 
accumulative insight into the very essence 
of godhead or the idea of it. The use of 
this ritualistic choral form is very effec- 
tive and expressive in places of invoca- 
tion, as in the first choral ode in Oedipus 
Rex when Bacchus is summoned to help 
save the Thebans from the plague, and 
as in the third stasimon, the very short 
choral ode, when Oedipus remains on 
stage tensely awaiting the arrival of the 
shepherd who was told to expose him at 
birth and who witnessed the death of 
Laius. To a gay and lively measure, the 
chorus dances and sings around the altar 
and speculates joyfully on which one of 
the gods was the father of Oedipus and 
which, his mother. Oedipus, now sym- 
bolically elevated, stands as the central 
object of religious ecstasy while the cho- 
rus encircles him in a trance of ad- 
miration. 


object 


This sublime moment of exaltation be- 
trays the intention of Sophocles to affirm 
the latent divinity beneath Oedipus’ pol- 
luted life and beyond his terrible fate; 
it is a forecast of Oedipus’ divine disap- 
pearance in the Holy Grove at Colonnus 
thirty years later. We begin to wonder if 
this is a drama of human blindness or of 


just the opposite, the human mind’s 
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clarity. What induces the chorus, which 
in the play speaks mostly of piety, mod- 
eration and prudence, to admire, sud- 
denly and ecstatically, the 


breaks (though unintentionally 


man who 
all the 
rules that condition human life? I ven- 
ture to say that a latent longing for 
human heroism causes the chorus to 
deviate for a moment from a customary 
conservative outlook. It surrenders itself, 
as we do, to the impression of greatness 
in some demigod who is so passionate in 
his search for the absolute truth that, 
regardless of any kind of consequences, 
he dares to identify himself with fate and 


time and stands, for a moment, in abso- 
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lute solitude conversing with the universe 
about the mystery of his birth. In mo- 
ments like this the rhythmic chorus, hav 
ing to express latent situations in the 
invisible and asymmetrical world of the 
soul, does not separate itself from its 
somatic weight, but on the contrary suc- 
ceeds in 


dominating the body, and 


through it expresses in plastic fashion the 


ethos of the soul. Starting from a simple 


movement, from a graphic description of 
the feeling, the chorus eventually evolves 
a full dance. The rhythm goes beyond 
and counterpoints the meter which intel- 
lectually controls the poetical verbiage. 
It plunges its roots into that form which 
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is the most animalistic in art, the dance; 
and the latter then becomes the basis of 
action. 


The manner in which the chorus de- 
livers the choric odes in unison, or indi- 
vidually by the leaders, is certainly not 
in natural tones of customary speech. Of 
course there are moments in the dialogue 
between the characters on the stage and 
chorus when the style of delivery is obvi- 
ously a very natural one. As in all 
tragedy where action is expressed by dia- 
logue, the iambic meter prevails, in con- 
trast to the lyrical parts which tend 
toward musical expansion based on the 
lyric hexameter. The Sophoclean chorus 
is simply and movingly human, but sim- 
plicity here does not mean detachment, 
apathy or repose. With its cries of sym- 
pathy, the chorus objectifies the tragic 
experience of the characters on the stage. 
The style of delivery of the choric odes 
differs from that of the action, and thus 
a unity of style is formed for the whole 
production, composed of the lyrical and 
the dramatic elements together. 


B'way & TV Stars Wear 
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Maude Adams’ Blueprint 
(continued from page 32) 
Austrian soldiers came, something was 
needed. A platform was built to cover 
the stage and when the Austrian regi- 
ment came, the boy left his dead friend, 
ran down a little depression and up 
again to the level of the oncoming sol- 
diers where he faced the captain and 
struck down his sword. It was the only 
victorious movement he had in_ the 
whole play, but the old man lying at his 
feet dead—the boy had forgotten him- 

made everything so futile.” 


Breath control was as important to 
Miss Adams as to any teacher of singing, 
and she often used to tell of the change 
in her own power when she learned con- 
trol of the voice through correct breath- 
ing. Realizing that students could 
practice the breathing exercises best in 
certain positions, she had small sandbags 
made so that a person lying on the floor, 
propped by a sandbag or two, could as- 
sume and hold the correct position eas- 
ily. And breathing became the order of 
the day. One of the students, when asked 
to account for herself at a certain time, 
said that she knew she had not been out 
of the residence hall because she had 
“breathed for half an hour.” 


In pronunciation Miss Adams was es- 
pecially concerned with the consonants. 
“You can tell when a musician strikes a 
wrong note on the piano; I feel just as 
badly when I hear a bad ‘R.’” As one 
device to enable a student to hear her- 
self, she used a dictaphone; a student 
would play back to himself the words he 
had spoken, identifying his mistakes and 
make corrections. Another and, I believe, 
better device for improving the pronun- 
ciation of the students was the verse- 
speaking choir. When the students re- 
cited a selection together, anyone who 
made a sound incorrectly learned to 
hear the difference between his pronun- 
ciation and that of the others. Miss 
Adams very carefully selected passages 
that would illustrate the sounds she 
wished to stress. Eventually she assem- 
bled a small book of selections that 
illustrated all the points on which the 
students most needed drill. However, this 
reading, which started primarily as an 
exercise, was so beautiful that it soon 
became an end in itself. For public per- 
formances she usually chose passages 
from the Bible in the King James version, 
the thirteenth chapter of First Corin- 
thians being one of the favorites. 


Miss Adams also followed the practice 
of learning how to do one thing by doing 
another. She relaced that once when she 
had wanted to learn a verse play, she 
had gone to Ireland and studied Irish in 
order to get the lilt of the Irish speech. 
Later she discovered that she could get 
the particular effect she wanted better 


from Latin and so she had learned to 
recite Latin. If she was to perform in 
one play, she did her practicing in an- 
other play of the same type. If, for 
example, she was to have a role in As 
You Like It, she would study Twelfth 
Night until she had learned to speak 
Shakespearean blank verse. Then she 
would turn to As You Like It, knowing 
how to speak blank verse but fresh for 
the play. 

Miss Adams never asked her students 
to recite Irish or Latin but did have 
them pronounce French. She felt that 
this was the best training for distinct 
enunciation and for flexibility of voice. 
Once they had learned to make the 
sounds in French they could make them 
in English without 
Sometimes the students were coached by 
an instructor; more often they repeated 
French words from a phonograph record. 

Following the same approach, she in- 
sisted that one of the first plays of the 
year be in poetry. She had no commerce 
with contemporary prose plays, for in 
these, actors use the words they use all 
the time and so learn nothing new, from 


self-consciousness. 


the standpoint of speaking. Poetry is 
difficult, and once the students learned to 
make sense of poetry, she reasoned, they 
could be trusted to speak prose. In this 
phase of dramatic training Everyman 
was her favorite, offering as it does the 
double hazard (and therefore double 
training) of poetry and the early English 
language. These are the opening lines of 
the prologue: 


“I pray you all give your audience 

And hear this matter with reverence, 

By figure a moral play: 

The Summoning of Everyman called 
it is, 

That of our lives and ending shows 

How transitory we be all day 

This matter is wondrous precious, 

But the intent of it is more gracious, 

And sweet to bear away.” 


At the start it would seem impossible 
to make more than a stupid singsong of 
those lines, but they can be made digni- 
fied and beautiful. And the person who 
has learned to read them in that way has 
learned something about speaking. 

Casting with Miss Adams demanded 
the comparison of one voice with an- 
other and careful consideration of the 
ensemble effects. Just as a musician 
matches voices in forming a quartet, so 
Miss Adams studied the voices that were 
to be heard together on the stage. Even 
in an ensemble she worked for variety 
and subtlety of effect. And for the mob 
in Julius Caesar or the chorus in Iphi- 
genia, every voice was as carefully chosen 
as an instrument of the orchestra. 

The problem of getting the proper 
contrast of voices was complicated by the 
fact that she was teaching in a college 
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for women, and at that time only the 
students played in any of the dramatic 
performances. This meant that all the 
men’s parts were taken by women. Miss 
Adams met this situation partially by 
choosing only costume plays. A girl al- 
ways looks ridiculous in the pants and 
coat of modern man, and her voice 
makes the situation worse, but if she is 
dressed in the tunic of the Greeks the 
contrast is not so glaring. In doublets 
and knee breeches the repulsed lovers in 
The Pretentious Young Ladies are ac- 
ceptable. Furthermore, if all the charac- 
ters are men, we do not notice that these 
characters are speaking with women’s 
voices. When a woman enters, attention 
is called to the fact that the men’s parts 
have been taken by women. In choosing 
a play, therefore, Miss Adams always 
considered the relationship of the men 
and women on the stage. Julius Caesar 
is a case in point. Portia and Calphurnia 
appear very little. Most of the scenes 
involve only men. When, therefore, we 
hear the male characters talking together, 
we are not constantly having our atten- 
tion shifted from the men to the women. 


Miss Adams made an ingenious solu- 
tion of the difficulty in The Blunderer 
The play has to do with the schemes of 
Mascarille to get possession of the slave, 
Celia, for his master, Lelio. Celia appears 
very rarely and has little to say. Hip- 
polyta, the only other woman, is of even 
less importance. In this case Miss Adams 
juggled the text until it was not neces- 
sary for either of the two women in the 
play to say anything. The heroine, Celia, 
appeared as a beautiful vision from time 
to time but she never opened her mouth 


For all I have said up to this time, I 
have heard Miss Adams discuss her the- 
ory and have watched her practice. On 
the remaining point, that of authenticity, 
I have observed her practice but do not 
recall anything she has ever said about 
theory. I am deducing theory entirely 
from practice. 


The matter of authenticity is, of 
course, one of the real problems in pro- 
ducing plays of an earlier date. How far 
shall the director be limited by the his- 
torical time for which the play was 
written? I have never known anyone 
more careful or more indefatigable than 
Miss Adams in finding the authentic de- 
tail. She was a very modest person and 
she always went to the expert for help 
in finding the point she wished, but usu- 
ally she continued her research on her 
own long after she had exhausted the 
resources of the expert. And she grew 
impatient with those who wanted her to 
be satisfied with an approximation in- 
stead of the exact detail. In working on 
a radio play on the subject of the Cru- 
cifixion, she combed the Library of Con- 
gress and the New York City Public 
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Library for Jewish music of the time of 
Christ; finally she found the material 
she wanted in a secondhand book store. 
It took a search of two or three more 
weeks before she found a rabbi who 
could explain to her how the singing was 
done, with the whole congregation sing- 
ing in unison while the cantor improvised 
a descant. Once she had found the au- 
thentic detail, however, she was not 
bound by it. She was no antiquarian. If 
the word, the costume, or the music she 
had worked weeks to find, fit into the 
artistic whole she had imagined, she used 
it; if it did not, she threw it away with- 
out even a sigh for the labor and the 
pain that had gone into the search. 

I have tried in this discussion of theory 
to leave out any reference to Miss Ad- 
ams’ personality. Yet as I have written 
I have been conscious at every point of 
the woman, the tiny figure in a huge 
cape, the soft brown hair, the face so 
mobile that the rest of us seemed like 
statues, eyes that said much and missed 
nothing, and particularly the voice, clear 
and flexible, an instrument on which any 
music might be played. I am thinking too 
of the courage which sent her out at the 
age of sixty-five to learn a new vocation 
and to fight again for her loved theatre, 
and again I hear her saying the words of 
Chantecler: 

“We must sing the song we know 

Must sing the song God gave us 

Sing though we know 

That other songs are more beloved 
than ours, 

Sing unto death... .” 


Mr. Daly 
(continued from page 69) 

Schuylers, the Beekmans and the rest of 
this noli me tangere world of the eighties 
were waiting in a state of expectancy for 
another Daly opening. After the Metro- 
politan Opera premiére and a Daly first 
night, the New York winter season was 
acknowledged to be in full swing. This 
coming presentation of Daly’s was the 
most ambitious and extravagant of any of 
his efforts. He was offering for the first 
time a Shakespearean play. In this pro- 
duction a new recruit to his forces, Edith 
Kingdon, was entrusted with an impor- 
tant role. Her loveliness was so unusual 
that the fame of it spread across the sea 

The long-awaited day arrived when I 
received the famous blue slip calling me 
to attendance at rehearsal. As I walked 
to the theatre I felt that something I had 
desired for a long time was about to be 








realized. In a low chair which had be- 
come the cathedra of his stage, Daly sat 
with the stationary impassivity of a 
Buddha. He rose when he saw me and 
presented the new additions to his com- 
pany, including myself, to his older 
members, among whom were John Drew, 
Mrs. Thomas Whiffen, George Clarke, 
Frederic Bond, William Gilbert and Mrs. 
G. H. Gilbert, James Lewis and others. 
Parts were distributed and a rehearsal at 
Daly’s began. 


All our eyes were glued to the figure 
seated at the table beside Daly. This was 
Ada Rehan. She was strikingly beautiful 
in a singular way that did not conform 
to labeled standards. She was withdrawn 
and reticent to an abnormal degrec. 
Although many had worked with her 
over a period of years, no one in the 
company ever knew her intimately. She 
was one of those rare persons who is all 
artist, with few of the equalizing quali- 
ties of everyday existence. It was only 
when Augustin Daly neared her that 
whatever lay inside her flared like a 
torch. I sensed that in the presence of 
them both. When he died her gift seemed 
to retire from her body, and she was left 
without content 

The silence maintained at this re- 
hearsal was very impressive; no one but 
the Master spoke. He said little, since 
this was merely a formal reading of lines. 
Finally those sharp staccato tones of his 
called: “Mistress Ann Page ... Miss 
Kingdon, please.”” And out she stepped. 
Here one saw beauty personified. 

The best dramatic schooling in the 
world is the privilege of watching ver- 
formers in training. Daly did not re- 
hearse—-he carved. And this molding was 
so superb that there wasn't one actor 
who remained with him for a period of 
years who didn’t live to see his name in 
the dramatic heavens 

In directing Miss Rehan in The Tam- 
ing of the Shrew, he said: ‘You are play- 
ing a woman on whom date, time, place, 
conditions, have no bearing. She is just 
as much a part of today as when Shake- 
speare wrote her. That is the test of the 
classic. It is simply a work of such vigor 
and universal truth that it is always 
modern. Its chief point is that it rises 
utterly clear of its period.” 

These words might be said of his train- 
ing. The fundamental truths behind it 
were inviolate, like certain laws of the 
universe. They served for all time. This 
training was gained, first by absorbing 
everything Daly said about acting. In 
speaking of a former star of his, he once 
said: “She was the sort of actress who 
had only emotion and no_ reasoning 
power; and that I would not have. Do 
you know the greater the genius, the 
more controlled must be the emotions? 
If you do things from emotions alone, 
they have no design, no method. 
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That means your impersonation will be 
an emotional chiffonier, stuffed with odds 
and ends, only lashed into being by 
feelings that depend on caprice.” 

Secondly, one had to make of oneself 
a lump of clay for him to mold. Daly 
was no actor, but he had an unerring 
sense for the art. He was always bring- 
ing his actresses to tears at rehearsals. He 
never coaxed or pleaded. There was a 
stark brutality about him. We heard him 
say to Edith Kingdon, “You are keeping 
my whole company waiting. If I were to 
be touched by women’s tears, I should 
be drowned long ago.” He was extremely 
sarcastic and would strip you to the bone 
with his deadly comments. He would flay 
John Drew in terms so icy, brutal and 
bitter you could feel them cut into the 
flesh like whiplashes. Drew never once 
retaliated but would always answer, 
“Very well, Governor.” Miss Rehan too 
would shrivel in the flames of his deadly 
barrage; and one day he turned on her 
with the remark, “You are gifted but 
ignorant.” 


I discovered his cruelty was as surgical 
as it was sardonic, that his irony had a 
purpose. He could take another body and 
make an instrument of it and _ talk 
through it perfectly, if it made _ itself 
neutral enough. To do this he had to 
break down wrong reasoning, to strip the 
actor of artificialities. He bore out in 
every moment of his training the conten- 
tion that the actor type must be weak 
enough in the inner being to be able to 
assume the externals of any character. 
He offended our sensibilities, wounded 
our pride, insulted our dignity, outraged 
our souls. But there wasn’t one of us 
who didn’t feel that here was being pre- 
served something that was bigger than 
Augustin Daly. We were part of an im- 
mense dedication. 


Every Monday and Thursday morn- 
ing the understudies rehearsed under an 
assistant stage manager. In the after- 
noons the classes in the foyer were taught 
by the most celebrated dancing teachers 
of the day, Professor Marwig and 
Madame Malvina; and Daly’s long, an- 
gular figure was ever present, striding 
up and down, his keen eye never off one 
of us. An instructor came once a week 
to give fencing lessons, and other hours 
were given to instruction in foreign 
languages. 


This carefully guarded company of 
exclusives, about whom no word must 
ever reach the public, was protected 
fiercely from newspaper interviews. He 
sanctioned no publicity for his stars. 

It was during The Merry Wives of 
Windsor that I came upon the despotism 
of the Daly temper, receiving it in a sort 
of ricocheting blast. When Alicia Lawlor, 
one of the lesser members of the cast, 
refused to wear the headdress he had 


prescribed, Daly replied, “You'll never 
have a chance to say won't inside my 
theatre again.” 

Then he turned to me. 

“Have you any ‘won’ts’ in your vo- 
cabulary? If you haven't assume Miss 
Lawlor’s costume tomorrow night and 
with it her lines.” 

The year before, Daly had taken his 
celebrated company, at an unheard-of- 
cost, on the most famous tour of any 
troupe in the world—to London, Ire- 
land, Scotland and Germany. He had 
never dared a Paris campaign, in the 
stronghold of great classic acting. Now 
he decided to embark on one, following 
a visit to London. He never forgot that 
William Black, the novelist, had written: 
“There is no one like Ada Rehan nearer 
than Paris,” and he itched to show her 
to the Parisians. 


I was summoned to his private office 
one morning after rehearsal. He was 
seated at his David Garrick desk sur- 
rounded by many books. He was reading 
a manuscript and never looked up, but 
waved me away with his hand as though 
I had come uninvited. After an incredi- 
bly long time he turned and faced me. 
I felt that I was in the presence of 
something terribly alive. He had a mag- 
nificent disregard for social amenities, so 
I have forgotten whether he greeted me 
or not. What still rings in my ears are 
his first words: “I have put you on the 
list of the members I am taking abroad. 
Will you give me the name of your 
guardian or relative whose permission I 
may ask before doing so?” 


Once Moses, confronted by God with 
some tremendous decisive choice, “an- 
swered not a word,” for all words were 
unequal to the magnitude of such a 
crisis, and there resulted one of the dra- 
matic silences of the world. To me this 
was another. I could not breathe, much 
less speak; I made a step of ecstasy 
toward him. When Augustin Daly felt a 
certain current being turned on, he be- 
came icy. What was in me broke into 
fragments, and giving him my uncle Mar- 
shall’s address, I walked out of the room. 

What heartaches his choices made! He 
decided on fifty members, who did not 
represent the whole strength of his com- 
pany. Many who served in the same 
capacity as mine were left behind. He 
explained to Elizabeth Campbell, whom 
he had chosen as chaperone, “I am tak- 
ing only those young ladies who will give 
us no trouble.” 


I was too excited to retain much of 
our London engagement. Like a proces- 
sion of soldiers, certain quickly etched 
personages tumble out of memory for in- 
spection. There was Henry James, who 
came backstage often since he was writ- 
ing a play for Miss:Rehan. He was a 
tall man with a ponderous body and a 
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large face that somehow seemed unfin- 
ished. And George Du Maurier, with his 
tender, blinking eyes. And Sir Edward 
Burne-Jones, who designed the sets and 
costumes for Henry Irving's production 
of King Arthur. And Sir Arthur Sullivan, 
the composer, who came often with a 
beautiful Bostonian, Mrs. Reginald Ron- 
alds. There were certain evenings when 
the greenroom of the theatre resembled 
a drawing room of one of London’t nota- 
ble houses. A face I saw there has never 
left my memory to this hour because of 
its arresting beauty. It belonged to Lady 
Randolph Churchill. 


It was the last performance of our 
English season, and there was a buzzing 
in our dressing room when word flew 
around that the Prince of Wales, who 
was to rule England afterward as Ed- 
ward VII, had come behind the scenes 
with his aides to congratulate the players. 
We peeped from the sidelines; he lin- 
gered to talk to Miss Rehan. It was the 
first and only time in my association with 
Daly that the secrecy of our employer's 
soul was exposed. The Olympian look 
was gone. He was smiling at her softly. 


In Paris we had been rehearsing The 
Merry Wives of Windsor for a week at 
the Théatre Vaudeville when the open- 
ing hour arrived. The heat was terrible. 
Daly was in a stew. Dorney came back 
to say the English and American ambas- 
sadors and entourages had just 
been seated in the boxes. The Boulevard 
de Capucines that night was Paris and 
Mayfair and Broadway, three grand ar- 


their 


teries of the world about to witness an 
Augustin Daly opening. 

As the play proceeded, one could see 
Francisque Sarcey, the leading French 
critic of the hour, mentally wrestling with 
the English tongue. Coquelin was sitting 
in a box with a man who was large and 
looking. Daly back and 
said it was Oscar Wilde. 


massive came 


This French invasion of Daly’s was 
disastrous. Sarcey wrote, “Every nation 
has its own way of laughing .. . not 
comprehended beyond its frontiers. For 
me, I prefer 
manner.” 


to laugh in the French 

But unprofitable as it was, it added to 
Daly’s importance. It 
never cured him of wanting French ap- 
proval. He returned the following year 
The Taming of the Shrew. The 
hissed it off the stage when 
Petruchio raised his whip to Katherina 
“Shakespeare is French,” 


distinction and 


with 


audience 


not for the 
Daly said in a tempest. 
This, 


hitched him 


was the 
and his 


however, that 


to the 


play 
company 


stars for all time. It gave him his own 
theatre in London, and for many seasons 
he shuttled between his New York sea- 
son and his English one. 

1800's was a time of ex- 


The late 
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traordinary brilliance for Augustin Daly 
and for everyone who 
touched him. We all seemed to be living 
on tiptoe. Henry Irving and Ellen Terry 
were presenting their full repertoire in 
New York. We had all seen the English 
players in London, but now excitement 
was at its greatest pitch when word 
seeped through that Daly and his com- 
pany would entertain Irving and Terry 


even remotely 


at a banquet to be given on the stage at 
Daly’s 
he cared little how many feelings were 


It was characteristic of him that 


bruised in this matter. We had an enor- 


mous company but only 


some of us who had been to England 


at this time, 


were asked to this memorable dinner. | 
found myself one of them. 

For all Daly’s contempt for his per- 
sonal appearance, he was a jealous auto- 
crat when it came to the attire and ac- 
tions of his company. I dressed and went 
early to the theatre to show myself to 
him. Dorney told me he was in his study 
The door was open and I was about to 


knock 


him say: 


before entering, when I heard 

“What does it matter who the father 
is? Ellen Terry is the extraordinary sort 
of woman who makes such things honor- 
able. She 


taxed by the 


she will never be 
that her children 
outside of a hoop 


is so rare 
world 
came into it on the 
of gold.” 

“But their 


father is?’’ I heard a woman’s voice ask. 


doesn’t she know who 

“Of course she knows, and the whole 
world knows. It Edward Godwin. 
She went with him straight out of the 
house of Watts, the Royal Academician 
whose wife she was at the time, because, 
as the Irish ‘they both walked 
through life as though the wind combed 
their hair.’ ” 

“What 


woman. 


was 


say, 


ended it?” inquired the 

“They were both bitter poor. He had 
not yet arrived at being the celebrated 
archaeologist and authority on art which 
he became later. He loved her, but the 
key was pitched too high for him. He 
couldn't reach it. He was somewhere 
part of that Mary Wollstonecraft-God- 
win dynamo, but he didn’t spark true.” 


I wanted passionately to hear the rest 
but dreaded being caught eavesdropping, 
so I reluctantly walked away. 

The guests met in the Peg Woffington 
room which took its name from a portrait 
of her by Hogarth. Everything in it was 
connected by association with those who 
had walked the earth with some signifi- 
cance: priceless books, a manuscript of 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan, a buckle of 
the immortal Rachel, a Macready Ham- 
let belt. And I recall the guests—Mark 
Twain, Wilson Barrett, Elliot Gregory, 
Modjeska, Will Low, Saint-Gaudens, Re- 
becca Harding Davis. 
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THE ACTOR’S WAYS AND MEANS 
by Michael Redgrave 
Scintillating discussions of the whys 
and wherefores of the actor's magic 


by one of the few modern actors 
who, as the London Times says, 
“have touched greatness.” $3.00 


Shakespeare Memorial Theatre 1951-1953 
A lavish photographic record by 
Angus McBean of 15 star-studded 
productions, with text by Ivor 
Brown. $5.00 

Shakespeare Memorial Theatre 1948-1950 
The three preceding years are pic- 
tured by the same camera and with 
the same focus on the plays them- 
selves, featuring Diana Wynward, 
Sir John Gielgud, etc. $4.50 

These two volumes together $7.50 


The Player's Library 
This descriptive catalog of the Brit- 
ish Drama League’s library forms 
the most complete bibliography of 
plays and theatre books in English 


7.00 
Supplement I-—1951 $2.50 
Supplement II—1954 $5.00 

A Method of Lighting the Stage 
by Stanley McCandless $2.50 


The Theatre Guild: First Ten Years 


by Walter Prichard Eaton $2.00 
An Actor Prepares 

by Constantin Stanislavski $3.00 
Building a Character 

by Constantin Stanislavski $3.50 


The Seagull, produced by Stanislavski 
with Stanislavski’s production notes, 


drawings and instructions $5.00 
Acting : The First Six Lessons 
by Richard Boleslavsky $2.00 
Ellen Terry & Bernard Shaw : 
A Correspondence (Illus.) $5.00 
Five Tragedies of Sex 
by Frank Wedekind $6.75 
The Craft of Comedy 
by Seyler and Haggard $2.00 
Musical Comedy in America 
by Cecil Smith $5.00 
Stages of the World 
112 scene design plates $4.75 
Broadway Scrapbook 
by Brooks Atkinson (Illus.) $1.75 
Design for Movement 
by Lyn Oxenford $2.75 
Directed Drama 
by David C. Pethybridge $2.00 
| Please send the above checked books. | 
| For which I enclose | 
Please send complete prospectus [} j 
; Name | 
Address | 
| City Zone State | 
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But the one who engrossed me most 
was Ellen Terry. I have never seen a 
face that challenged life with so much 
ardor. A strong friendship had developed 
between her and Daly, Ada Rehan and 
John Drew. They called her ‘“Nellen.” 
On that first visit to London when the 
Daly company had opened in The Tam- 
ing of the Shrew, as the curtain rose on 
the second act both Drew and Miss 
Rehan were discovered with their backs 
turned to the audience, their shoulders 
heaving with some uncontrolled emotion. 
Daly galloped back to find Ellen Terry 
sitting on the floor in the wings, her face 
gathered into her hands. With her index 
finger she had stretched her eyes upward 
while her little fingers had caught the 
corners of her mouth, pulling it down- 
ward. It made of her visage a grotesque 
version of a gingerbread doll. She saw him 
first, his countenance distorted with fury, 
and flew to him, all contrition, her hand 
over her mouth, 

“Oh, Governor, don’t scold them. It’s 
all my fault.” 

He turned on her. “Don’t you know 
I am waiting for the most damnable ver- 
dict in the world, an English one! Get 
back to your own theatre!” 

She had run over between acts from 
the Lyceum to perform this bit of 
buffoonery. 
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ANNOUNCES THE MOST FABULOUS 


SAUCE DISCOVERY IN YEARS! 


A brand new sauce idea, developed 
by chefs of world-famous Sardi’'s 
restaurant. Just add your ordinary 
kitchen spices to SARDI'S JIFFY 
WHITE SAUCE, and — PRESTO! — you 
make your choice of ten different 
sauces. 3 minutes to make! 


TEN COMPLETELY 
DIFFERENT SAUCES 
a FROM ONE 
AND THE SAME CAN. 
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© Mustard Sauce 
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Everyone of importance was called 

upon to speak at the banquet, and the 
room rang with laughter during Mark 
I'wain’s after-dinner speech, which I give 
verbatim: 
“They tell me my books will revolu- 
tionize the law, set to right civil wrongs, 
unite the religions of the world. Look at 
me. Do you think it is for this my wife 
and children hold my person sacred, and 
neighbors creep up to peer into my win- 
dows? Not at all. It is because I know 
Ada Rehan and Augustin Daly _per- 
sonally.” 

But the day had now arrived when 
excitement and enthusiasm no _ longer 
nourished my emotions. I went to Daly 
to keep the appointment I had asked 
for. He was sitting at the Garrick desk, 
looking terribly weary and worn. I told 
him bluntly what I had to say. 

“My father insists I must know some- 
thing about my future. Only you can 
tell what the shape and size of it will 
be. Is it worth-while going on?” 

He never answered but put the tips of 
both hands together and leaned back in 
his chair. 

“What do you find to work with?” I 
persisted. “Intelligence, resolution, per- 
severance?” Still no reply. “You need 
not tell me, Mr. Daly. I’ve known for 
some time. Without the spark, none of 
those is enough.” 

At last he spoke and his voice was 
very gentle but to the point. “No—none 
of these things is enough,” he answered 
gravely. 

So I left him. My eyes spoke their 
last adieu to the David Garrick desk, the 
Sarah Siddons lectern, the Colley Cibber 
prompt book, and the rest of the shining 
symbols of human magic, and I said in 
my heart: 

“Even though I leave no trace of 
wings upon the air. I am glad I 
have had my flight.” 


it Pays to Publicize 


(continued. from page 74) 


particular play. A contest for the most 
interesting poster illustrating the next 
attraction not only gets publicity through 
announcement of the contest but makes 
a large number of would-be illustrators 
(and their families and friends) think 
long and hard about the best features 
of the play. And the end of the contest 
makes an almost irrefutable demand for 
newspaper publication of the winner’s 
picture—and his winning design. A con- 
test based on photographs of a dress- 








rehearsal similarly will excite interest. 

Offering samples is always good sales- 
manship, and the presentation of a three- 
minute scene from a play before a Ro- 
tary Club or other influential organiza- 
tion has the effect of a movie trailer for 
the coming production. Such an excerpt 
is also effective via radio if the author’s 
permission to broadcast is available. Ac- 
tual trailers in a movie theatre are often 
not as unattainable as some may think 
Films bearing about thirty words can be 
made to order for as little as $5, and 
can be exhibited either with the theatre's 
compliments or for a small fee. More and 
more community theatres have learned 
to present usable copy fer radio spot an- 
nouncements or to offer subjects for in- 
terviews of five to ten minutes, and such 
broadcasts can be highly effective if 
properly planned 

A stunt one theatre employed success- 
fully was a display of twenty assorted 
items in a prominent store window with 
signs explaining that twelve of them 
would be used as props in a forthcoming 
production. Whoever correctly guessed 
which twelve—and left his written pre- 
diction inside the stére—-would win a 
prize of two free tickets to the show. 
The store’s incentive to co-operate is 
obvious in this case. 

There is no limit to the variety of 
displays that can be arranged. Brief 
announcements on cards attached to 
automobile bumpers are continuing ad- 
vertisements wherever a car is driven 
Illustrated cards in store windows and on 
bulletin boards work twenty-four hours 
a day. Almost any play can be related 
to a number of books, and a _ public 
library generally will post on its bulletin 
board an announcement of the play and 
the related reading it suggests. 

However, the proven practices of the 
professional indicate that all 
stunts and promotions are only embroid- 
ery on the main fabric of publicity for 
specific attractions 


theatre 


advertisements de- 
tailing prices, dates and other data, and 
“readers” and feature stories for the 
newspapers. In advertising, illustration 
and hand-drawn lettering of the play’s 
title have been found many times more 
effective than tiresome plain type. And 
the newspaper story which reveals what 
the play is about in mouth-watering 
terms (but never with adjectives like 
charming or hilarious, which no editor 
is likely to let you get away with, in any 
event) will always prove the most audi- 
ence-fetching device of all. 
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the electronic magazine for women 


Editor-in-Chief ARLENE FRANCIS 

and a hos*,of editor-experts 

present the new, the good, 

the useful about these subjects, 

by these authorities... 

POPPY CANNON, Food 

DR. ROSE FRANZBLAU, Family Affairs 
EVE HUNTER, Fashion & Beauty 
ESTELLE PARSONS, Special Projects 
WILLIAM PEIGELBECK, Gardening 
SYDNEY SMITH, Decorating 

and leisure, etiquette, architecture, child 
care and more...every weekday. 
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| P.M.—THE BIG MATINEE 
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made especially for television 
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with Richard Willis 
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News, reviews and interviews 
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